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CHAPTER XLIII. 


‘Dip you see Harold Carew last 
night?” Audrey asked Laura the 
following morning. 

‘ Yes, fora moment ; I just spoke 
to him. How did he come here ?’ 

‘Digby met him at Hillingdon, 
and drove him over. Your treat- 
ment of him has changed him from 
a clibataire into amisanthrope. He 
won’t speak even to a man now. 
If you had heard the tone of dis- 
gust in which Digby said, “ I asked 
him to come to Glynton, but he 
prefers putting up at a public-house 
in the town !”’ 

‘A public-house !’ 

‘That is how Digby describes 
the Glynton Arms, the hotel sacred 
to his family from time immemo- 
rial,’ said Audrey, laughing. ‘ He 
is so angry with Harold for going 
there, and says it is a reflection on 
his own hospitality.’ 

* But what brought him here ?” 

‘My dear, I am surprised at 
your obtuseness. Digby naturally 
gave him the county news, naming 
among other items your success as 
Thekla. As Amy is fond of re- 
minding you, Mr. Carew is an ad- 
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mirer of Schiller, and was anxious 
of course to see your rendering of 
his most celebrated heroine. The 
rest is soon told; he came—he 
saw—we conclude, but no one 
knows; for he only spoke to 
Frances Bingley, and she declines 
to reveal anything. One other 
thing is certain ; instead of waiting 
for Digby, he went off by himself, 


* and either walked back to Hilling- 


don, or drowned himself in the 
lake.’ 

‘Not the last, I hope, for Lady 
Emily's sake.’ 

‘ Providentially, Mrs. Ellis saw 
him, and asked him to come again 
this evening. Being a bachelor at 
large, he is too valuable to be lost 
sight of. If he escapes between 
her and Frances Bingley, it will be 
a wonder.’ 

‘Audrey, you are too hard on 
Mrs. Ellis, and on Vi too. I must 
say, I think you are wrong about 
this Irish visit; Vi hates it, yet 
you encourage Claude in going.’ 

‘The only thing he cares for in 
the year! And he is to give it up, 
because Violet chooses to dislike 
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Ireland, which she knows nothing 
of!’ 

‘ He needn't give it up ; he might 
go, and leave her here.’ 

‘I simply have no patience with 
Violet, exclaimed Audrey angrily. 

It was not easy to influence her 
on the subject of her sister-in-law 
—the natural antagonism between 
the two being so strong and so re- 
ciprocal. 

The Irish visit was a sore sub- 
ject, the more so because Mrs. 
Elliott had interfered in Violet's be- 
half, declaring that she was quite 
right in refusing to go to such ‘a 
God-forgotten place as Ireland’—a 
remark which infuriated Claude 
and Audrey. Altogether, the affair 
had assumed the dimensions of a 
very pretty family quarrel, in which 
Laura much doubted whether in- 
terference would do any good ; but 
she had promised Mrs. Ellis to 
speak to Claude, and could not 
but try what her influence would 
effect. 

The ¢ableaux were a brilliant 
success. It was unanimously ad- 
mitted that every one had sur- 
passed him or herself. Partly from 
a desire to convince Mr. Carew 
and the world, and especially her- 


self, that she did not attach the ” 


slightest value to his opinion, part- 
ly from excitement and real artistic 
feeling, Miss Erle as Thekla brought 
down ‘the house,’ as represented 
by the company assembled in the 
hall at Oaklands. 

She began amiably by resolving 
todefy Harold, should he be among 
the company; she ended by for- 
getting him, herself, every one, and 
everything but her part, and this 
forgetfulness it was that made her 
so successful. 

But though she had for the mo- 
ment forgotten Harold, he had not 
forgotten her. He had come to 
Oaklands again to see her, and 
was watching her from a corner by 
a door, through which she must 
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pass when she came out. Miss 
Bingley was sitting by him. She 


spoke to him from time to time ; 
but, judging by the effect they pro- 
duced on him, the remarks she 
made cannot have been of a very 
soothing nature. He looked un- 
prepossessing and gloomy — his 
face being pale, his lips firmly com- 
pressed. 

He had not placed himself there 
with any definite intention of speak- 
ing to Laura; but when he saw 
her come forward, the light from 
the door streaming in on her, as 
she stood flushed with the pride of 
her triumph, smiling her acknow- 
ledgments of the congratulations 
she received on all sides, he could 
not resist the impulse to say some- 
thing to her. 

Digby and Claude were with 
her. Why should he give her up 
to them without a struggle? Her 
smile he thought the sweetest he 
had ever seen—her eyes smiled as 
well as her lips—it had always 
charmed and softened him, and it 
did so now. 

She saw him as he came down 
the steps into the light, and at once 
made a move forward as if to speak 
to him. She had forgotten her 
anger and defiance, and was con- 
scious only of that longing for his 
approval which lay deep in her 
heart. 

‘I did it better that time ! she 
said, looking up at him with the 
frank openness ofa child who asks 
‘ Have I been good ?” 

His face softened. He could 
not but see that she was thinking 
only of her part. 

© You did,’ he said gravely.- ‘It 
was admirable.’ 

‘Did it at all come up to your 
idea of Thekla ?” 

As she asked the question, Miss 
Bingley, who had come forward, 
gave a little laugh—scornful, sneer- 
ing. It brought Laura back from 
the poetic world of art to Oak- 
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lands, and the recollection of how 
she had come to be acting Thekla, 
and wishing for Harold Carew’s 
approval. She blushed up, and 
with a stammered ‘I beg your par- 
don,’ and a look at him, half of 
deprecation, half of defiance, turn- 
ed away. 

‘It must be a great thing to have 
so much confidence in oneself as 
Miss Erle has,’ she heard Miss 
Bingley say as she went. She did 
not hear Harold’s abrupt answer, 
‘She is not self-confident ;’ nor did 
she see the look—partly of grief, 
partly of anger—on his face as he 
saw her take Claude’s arm. 

‘Of course it looked horrid of 
me to have asked him that ques- 
tion,’ was her reflection, as she 
moved away. 

The charades were over, rather 
to the regret of the actors, who 
would not have objected to a re- 
petition of the whole thing. The 
ladies especially would willingly 
have gone through the performance 
again, and Digby wished that it had 
only been a first rehearsal when he 
stood up as Ravenswood plighting 
his troth to Audrey as Lucy Ash- 
ton. ‘ 

Dancing seemed a tame affair 
after all that excitement ; and danc- 
ing gave every one time to think 
over his or her individual troubles, 
which had been forgotten while the 
actors had been busy representing 
the troubles of others. But, out- 
wardly, all was brightness and 
gaiety. The floor was good, the 
music perfect; there were many 
more gentlemen than ladies—a 
point Mrs. Ellis always insisted 
on. No one saw Black Care stalk- 
ing about among the dancers; 
Only those at whose hearts she was 
gnawing knew that she was there 
—unrelenting, unappeasable. Mrs. 
Ellis knew it, and Mrs. Elliott. 
One was grieving for the child, who 
—a wife and a mother—found 
neither rest nor content in being 
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so. The other was full of angry 
anxiety because it was plain that 
Audrey would not accept the hand 
Colonel Wilmot was eagerly hold- 
ing out; she would neither dance 
with him, nor speak to him, nor 
have anything to do with him, in 
spite of all Mrs. Elliott’s efforts. 

Before the night was over, the 
elder and younger lady had a 
stormy interview on the subject, 
during which Audrey displayed 
more courage and firmness than she 
usually did in her encounters with 
Mrs. Elliott. 

‘Why don’t you dance with 
Colonel Wilmot?’ asked the latter 
angrily. ‘He has asked you four 
times, and you have only given 
him one dance. I insist on your 
giving him the next.’ 

*T can't, aunt Eleanor. I mean, 
I won't. I feel I don’t know what, 
when he touches me.’ 

‘Let us have no heroics. I com- 
mand you—’ 

‘It is useless ; indeed, I can't,’ 
and she glanced at Digby, who was 
standing near. She had had her 
first little difference with him that 
evening—it could not be called a 
quarrel—it lasted only a minute ; 
but to Audrey, unused to have the 
sunshine of her love dimmed by any 
cloud, it had been as a terrible 
tempest. The misery of a life 
seemed concentrated into a mo- 
ment when Digby turned away from 
her in anger. 

‘Why don’t you dance with 
Colonel Wilmot?’ asked Mrs. El- 
liott. 

‘Why do you dance with Wilmot, 
Audrey?’ Digby asked, coming up 
to her just as she was sitting down 
after a performance with that gen- 
tleman. ‘I did not think you would 
do that sort of thing.’ 

‘I could not help it, Digby; he 
asked me.’ 

‘Asked you! And if he asked 
you to marry him, would you do it ? 

‘Digby ! 
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‘Then you shouldn’t dance with 
him.’ 

‘How can I help it? imploring- 
ly, as a cloud came over his face. 
‘He keeps on asking me, and aunt 
Eleanor goes on so. I am engaged 
to him for the next valse,’ hurriedly, 
as if wishing to let him know the 
worst. 

‘In that case, of course, I have 
no more to say,’ turning away with 
an offended air. 

‘O Digby’ she cried entreating- 
ly, while sudden tears sprang to 
her eyes, and a suffocating sensa- 
tion in her throat almost deprived 
her of the power of utterance. 

The sight of her tears quenched 
his short-lived anger. 

‘I think you should not dance 
with him,’ he said, in a tone which 
was a Caress. 

‘Then I will not; I wish to do 
what you wish—what is right,’ with 
difficulty commanding her voice. 

‘Shall I take you away till the 
valse is over?’ She took his arm 
by way of answer. ‘ You are en- 
gaged to me for every dance he 
asks for,’ Digby said presently, 
bending his head over her. 

It was this that gave Audrey 
courage to face Mrs. Elliott. 

Colonel Wilmot saw all that was 
going on, and knew perfectly what 
Audrey’s subsequent disappear- 
ance implied ; but he was not dis- 
couraged or disturbed. It was busi- 
ness, not love, or even passion, 
that was prompting him, so he could 
wait. He continued to ask for 
dances which she continued to re- 
fuse, and at supper-time he meant 
to lay his proposal before her. She 
would decline it at first, he knew, 
—he was prepared for that,—but 
he would renew it at some future 
time. He was fortified by Mrs. 
Elliott’s consent, and that was of 
more importance than the young 
lady’s, he thought. Young ladies 
have been known to change their 
minds, 
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Mrs. Elliott saw it all too, and 
was very angry; the more so be- 
cause she felt her anger to be in- 
effectual. Audrey’s sudden courage 
in defying her made her almost 
desperate. For a time there was 
no sort of coercion, moral or phy- 
sical, which she was not ready to 
employ for the subjugation of her 
rebellious niece. She felt all the 
fierce quick rage of a despot who 
sees a creature, hitherto meekly 
submissive, suddenly assert inde- 
pendence. There is much surprise 
in that rage, and much fear—fear 
of the unknown. 

When Colonel Wilmot found he 
could not dance with Audrey, he 
would willingly have consoled him- 
self with Violet, but she would not 
take a second place. The dream 
was over for her; the romance of 
life was broken in upon and vul 
garised, and she was weary and 
dispirited, and despairing too. The 
dread of that approaching visit to 
Ireland hung over her like a hor- 
ror of great darkness. It helped 
to deaden the mortification she felt 
at Dick’s defection, and the weari- 
ness of life that was creeping over 
her, because Claude neither loved 
nor trusted her, as she believed. 

Beautiful Ireland! Violet hated 
it without knowing it—hated it be- 
cause she had always heard it vili- 
fied and reviled by people who did 
not know it either, and because it 
was there she had first realised 
what a dull thing life would be with 
Claude for a companion—Claude, 
who was always gloomy and exact- 
ing, and thinking of his rights as a 
man and a husband, instead of 
being gay and genial and winning, 
like her father and brothers and 
Dick. 

Violet hated the place where she 
had made that discovery. She had 
gone to Ireland for a fortnight a 
few months after her marriage, and 
though Claude’s relations there had 
loaded her with kindness, she car- 
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ried away painful recollections of 
the country. 

To-night her heart was full of 
sorrow and bitterness, and a great 
weariness seemed to be weighing 
down herlimbs,while diamonds were 
glittering in her hair and on her 
fair neck, and her eyes looked large 
and wistful as she watched Claude 
dancing with Laura, or talking to 
her earnestly when they were not 
dancing, and Dick ‘going in’ for 
Audrey and respectability. Violet 
hated respectability and all belong- 
ing to it; and it is often enough 
deserving of very cordial hatred, it 
is so cold and so hypocritical, and 
so unutterably mean and cruel and 
base. 

While Violet was watching 
Claude and Laura another person 
was watching them too. Harold 
Carew certainly looked out of his 
element in a ballroom, yet there 
he had stood by the door for hours, 
with his arms folded, not dancing, 
not speaking to any one, only watch- 
ing Laura, with an ever-deepening 
gloom on his face as she danced 
with Claude, with Digby, with St. 
Clare Ellis, then with Claude again 
and yet again—oftener with him 
than with any one else. She looked 
beautiful, Harold thought, as she 
moved about among the moving 
figures, smiling, talking, blushing ; 
she was very much given to colour- 
ing-up suddenly for no apparent 
reason, just as if she had been 
only seventeen, and she used to 
look exceedingly pretty when she 
blushed in this way,—in his eyes 
at least. 

She danced for the sake of danc- 
ing, and would have found it an im- 
possibility to sit through a ‘round.’ 
She was very particular too about 
the performances of her partners, 
giving the preference always to a 
good dancer. She and Claude had 
trodden so many measures together 
that they knew each other's step 
exactly. He danced well, and that 





was the secret of the unusual num- 
ber of valses she gave him on this 
night. She was also anxious to 
speak to him about Violet. 

But Harold knew nothing of all 
this. How should he? 

As Laura was sitting by Mrs. 
Ellis he suddenly left his post by 
the door and went up to her. 

‘Miss Erle, will you dance the 
next dance with me?’ he asked 
abruptly. 

‘Dance? With you?’ said Laura, 
with uncivil amazement. 

‘Yes, with me. Is there any- 
thing extraordinary in that ? 

‘I did not know youeverdanced.’ 

‘Will you dance with me?’ he 
repeated. 

‘ Certainly ; only I am engaged 
for so many now.’ 

‘Will you dance with me the 
first you are not engaged for ?” 

‘It isa mazurka— 

*That will do. When will it 
come ?” 

‘The next after this.’ 

*I will come for you; and he 
returned to his post by the door. 

Laura could not get over her 
surprise. Harold Carew dancing 
amazurka! ‘But it is better than 
standing staring at me as he has 
been doing all the evening,’ she 
thought. 

At the time appointed he ap- 
peared. 

‘Will you take my arm, Miss 
Erle ?’ he asked, not as if he had 
been about to lead her to a dance, 
but to execution. 

She complied, and he turned 
into a conservatory opening out 
of the ballroom. 

Unable to divine what his look 
meant, ‘We can’t dance here!’ she 
said, more from nervousness than 
anything else. 

‘I am not going to dance; I 
should have thought you knew 
that,’ he answered in a voice more 
nervous than her own. 

‘What is it? she asked, with- 
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drawing her hand from his arm and 
standing still. He turned and faced 
her, a look of half-nervous resolu- 
tion still on his dark face. They 
madea tableauin themselves asthey 
stood opposite each other among 
the flowers. 

‘I cannot see you go on in this 
way, belying all that is best and 
noblest in yourself, and not say 
one word to warn you,’ began Ha- 
rold abruptly. ‘ You may think it 
a liberty. I have no right, I know, 
except the right that every human 
being has to warn another who is 
standing on the brink of a preci- 
pice ; it must be madness—infatua- 
tion—’ 

‘What ?’ said Laura, in profound 
astonishment. 

‘Surely you must see—must be 
aware; nothing but the deep re- 
spect and regard, not to speak of 
anything else, I feel for you would 
induce me to venture on a word. 
He is more to blame than you are.’ 

Before Laura could arrive at his 
meaning Digby and Audrey came 
suddenly on them, so absorbed in 
each other as to be scarcely con- 
scious who the two they interrupted 
were. Harold cast an impatient 
glance at them. 

‘I must speak to you. Will you 
walk on with me ?’ he said. 

Lost in surprise, Laura went on. 
Half an hour afterwards she joined 
Audrey in the ballroom, leaving 
Claude for a moment to speak to 
her. She had come in with Harold, 
but at the door met Claude, who 
was looking out for her. She was 
engaged to him for the coming 
dance. 

‘And you will dance with him 
again after all I have said?’ Harold 
remonstrated. 

‘I must ; I am engaged to him ; 
it would be absurd not,’ she ans- 
wered, still not half taking in what 
he meant. 

‘I am more grieved at your in- 
fatuation that I ever was at any- 
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thing in my life,’ he said; ‘but I 
can do no more.’ 

He looked pale, angry, and miser- 
able. Laura, flushed and altogether 
in a state of surprise, took Claude’s 
arm mechanically. 

‘I want to speak to Audrey,’ she 
said to him. 

‘What is it ? asked Audrey, see- 
ing her come up. ‘I’m afraid we 
disturbed you. Have you settled 
everything comfortably ” 

‘Settled everything ! I think the 
world is gone mad !—the mascu- 
line part of it, certainly,’ returned 
Laura in a puzzled, half-angry, half- 
ashamed way. ‘There is Claude 
savage because, he says, I kept him 
waiting, and Harold Carew has 
been lecturing me for the last half- 
hour for—what do you think ? 

‘What ?” 

‘Flirting with Claude. I? 

‘Flirting with Claude ? 

‘Yes; you would have thought, 
to hear him talk, that I had com- 
mitted, or was going to commit, 
every crime that ever was thought 
of.’ 

‘And what did you say? 

‘Say! I was so amazed I could 
not say a word, but stood there 
meekly while he scolded me in 
good set terms for ten minutes. I, 
a grown-up young lady, all in my 
beautiful long-trained dress, looped 
up with blush roses ;’ and Laura 
laughed protestingly, buttearscame 
rising to her eyes. 

‘It was excessively impertinent 
of him,’ said Audrey indignantly. 

‘Excessively ; and yet it wasn’t, 
because he was so in earnest about 
me and so distressed. Only it was 
so horrid! To be accused of 
blighting poor Vi’s life ’ 

‘But what could he mean ?’ 

‘He is shocked at my having 
acted with Claude ; shocked at my 
dancing with him so much.’ 

‘But didn’t you explain to him?’ 

* My dear, I don’t know what I 
explained, or what I didn’t. I 
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couldn’t make out what he meant 
at first; he went on apologising and 
talking about respect and belief 
and all that, and then, when his 
meaning at last dawned on me and 
I tried to make him understand, he 
got angry and poured forth on me 
a dozen vials full of righteous in- 
dignation.’ 

‘You should have come away.’ 

‘Come away! You talk as ifone 
always had one’s wits about one, 
Audrey,’ impatiently. ‘ Mine inva- 
riably go wool-gathering when I 
want them. How could I come 
away when I didn’t know whether 
I was on my own feet or not? If 
you were suddenly attacked, and 
accused of doing something you ab- 
horred and had never even thought 
of doing, you mightn’t find it so 
easy to come away. Of course, I 
know he was impertinent; and I 
should have looked at him with 
repressive dignity and told him so, 
or else have thanked him calmly 
for the interest he took in my af- 
fairs, so that he would have felt 
nowhere. You would have done 
so. I needn’t say I didn’t.’ 

‘What did you do?’ 

‘Stood still, like a fool, and lis- 
tened as long as he chose to scold 
me, and then took his arm quite 
meekly when he told me to do so, 
because a lot of people came crowd- 
ing in.’ 

‘You had better explain to him 
that he is mistaken.’ 

‘I sha’n’t; I sha’n’t speak to him 
again,’ angrily; ‘he might have 
known me better! The absurdity 
of it all! 1, who was acting from 
the most purely philanthropic mo- 
tives all in Vi’s behalf, and at Mrs. 
Ellis’s request; and Laura laughed 
a laugh half anger, half scorn, in 
which, however, there was much 
sorrow. ‘There, he is looking at 
us now,’ she went on; ‘ he knows 
I am telling you; he knows I tell 
you everything. He once asked me 


if I did.’ 


Harold was standing at his old 
post by the door again, and Claude’s 
patience was exhausted by thistime; 
he had been waiting for Laura while 
she spoke to Audrey, but would 
wait no longer. 

‘Laura, are you ready? What 
weighty secret have you there? 
Do come.’ 

The band struck up //7 Bacio, 
and the two went off together. 

Harold watched them for some 
time, a look of bitter disappoint- 
ment and anger on his face. Once 
his eyes and Laura’s met. She 
coloured very deeply and averted 
her glance. 

After that he left the room, and 
she saw no more of him. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE ball broke up at last; but 
before it was over, Laura had gone 
up to her room. She could not 
bear the glare and noise and move- 
ment any longer. Her heart was 
in a storm of anger, grief, regret. 
Why had Harold doubted her— 
accused her of such a hideous 
wrong—one from which her whole 
soul shrank back, as from a loath- 
some thing—thought her capable 
of being disloyal to Violet, her 
friend, who trusted her? 

She gave Claude the very last 
dance he asked for, doing it to jus- 
tify herself in her own eyes, and 
then went to say good-night to 
Violet. 

‘Good-night, dear; I am so tired, 
I can’t bear any more of this,’ kiss- 
ing her. 

‘You have been dancing ever so 
much with Claude,’ Violet said. 

‘Yes, did you mind?’ 

Laura asked the question almost 
defiantly. 

‘Mind? I don’t mind anything 
much. He would not be such a 
fool as to dance with his wife, 
would he?’ 
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But Violet’s pretty eyes had a 
weary longing look in them, which 
Laura noticed, because she had 
never seen it there before. 

‘Harold Carew took me dread- 
fully to task for dancing with him,’ 
she said, rather recklessly. 

Violet’s whole face changed. 

‘Then some one does feel for 
me?’ Her looks said that as plainly 
as possible, and Laura saw that 
they did. In words she answered : 

*Did he? That was nice of him.’ 

‘Then you did mind ?’ Laura ex- 
claimed, feeling as if some terrible 
blow had fallen on her. 

*I didn’t, because it was you,’ 
Violet returned in a frank way. ‘I 
might have minded if it had been 
any one else.’ 

‘Violet, I will never forgive my- 
self. I did not think— 

Violet kissed her. ‘ Laura, the 
reason I get on with you so well is 
that you are so honest. You don’t 
try to make shams look like truth. 
We are always honest with each 
other. I know all about your danc- 
ing with Claude. /7e likes to dance 
with you—not you with him—so 
don’t let us make any mystery 
about it. Claude, you see, is— 
Claude ; and a great stickler for 
truth and duty—in other people, 
women especially. That is under- 
stood between us ; I daresay he is 
no worse than others, though mam- 
ma says the worse men are them- 
selves, the harder they are on 
women—it is always a sign.’ 

Laura did not know all that was 
in Violet’s heart, and could not un- 
derstand her drift; but she felt that 
her own actions at least, if not her 
motives, were open to miscon- 
struction, and went up-stairs all 
ablaze with shame, sorrow, repent- 
ance, and the fierce resentment of 
one who feels that she has been 
wrongfully accused. 

In her inmost soul she felt inno- 
cent in this matter. She could 


honestly plead that before her own 
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conscience ; still she had not been 
blameless. ‘To God we can say, 
‘Behold my motive; to human 
creatures like ourselves we are ans- 
werable for our actions too. And 
why had she not justified herself to 
Harold Carew? 

Laura’s thought always came too 
late to be of any use to her. She 
was wise only after the event ; and 
Harold, without knowing it, had 
taken a bad time for his grave stern 
remonstrance. 

The music, the light, the move- 
ment had excited her; when she 
was dancing with a good partner 
every nerve quivered with an ecs- 
tasy of emotion ; and in this deliri- 
ous passion of enjoyment she was 
little prepared for his serious words 
and thoughts; her laughter-loving 
nature was moved at the idea of 
his proposing to dance a mazurka 
with her, anc when he spoke sud- 
denly in those tones of passionate 
yet deferential pleading—as if en- 
treating her not to destroy the ideal 
of goodness he had set up in his 
heart—her mind was so ill-attuned 
to such a grave note, that she lis- 
tened lightly at first, too lightly to 
suit his deep feeling at the moment. 
He had not resolved to address a 
warning to her on the subject with- 
out serious consideration. He saw 
Claude untiring in his devotion to 
her; he saw her acting and danc- 
ing with him; Miss Bingley, not 
unnaturally angry and sore, had 
given utterance to some innuendoes. 
What could he think but that Laura, 
impulsive, volatile, impassioned, 
had let herself be carried away by 
an infatuation—a powerful tempta- 
tion? He believed he saw now the 
real reason of her having rejected 
his own offer : 

‘Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory,’ 
Should he not say one word to 
warn her back? She was only led 
astray for a moment, and the di- 
vine light within her but obscured 
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temporarily by a light which was 
in itself a light from heaven. A 
timely word might recall her to her- 
self. He liked her too unselfishly 
not to speak that word, even if it 
should be to his own injury. 

When she received his warning 
with apparent levity his disappoint- 
ment and grief took the form of 
anger, as Laura thought; and he 
was himself unaware, probably, of 
the severity with which he spoke to 
her. Every word came back to her 
now with redoubled force, and she 
was very angry. He should have 
known her better than to think her, 
even in her secret soul, guilty of 
such wrong-doing ; but before many 
hours were over, anger was not the 
predominant feeling in her mind. 
It had given place to sorrow that 
she should, even inadvertently, 
have done anything to lessen his 
esteem for her. She knew what it 
was to have her faith in one in 
whom she had believed destroyed. 
That is the real ‘death in life.’ 
Why had she not had courage and 
presence of mind enough to spare 
him that pang? He was not hard, 
like Claude, or exacting, expecting 
much and giving little. She could 
easily have offered him such an ex- 
planation as would fully have justi- 
fied her in his eyes. 

More golden opportunities are 
lost from want of ready presence of 
mind than from aught else. From 
nervousness, from passing pride, 
from shyness, we let the happy mo- 
ment go, and then we live on 
vain regrets—unless we can solace 
ourselves with resolves, made too 
often only to be broken through 
our weakness, that we will be wiser 
in the future. What a treasury of 
hope and consolation that future 
is! We trust in it and hope in it, 
and it is always before us. 

Laura solaced herself now. She 
would see Harold to-morrow ; some- 
how or other she would contrive 
to do that; and would then tell 


him, make him understand—awk- 
wardly it might be, but surely— 
that he need not cease to believe 
in her; she would confess that she 
had been foolish, perhaps, but not 
wrong, as he had thought. But to- 
morrow came, and to-morrow again, 
and yet again, and she saw no 
more of him. She learned after- 
wards that he had left Hillingdon 
early the morning after the ball. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


COLONEL WILMOT, in accord- 
ance with the plan he had sketched 
out for himself, laid before Miss 
Dashwood the various equivalents 
he had it in his power to offer her 
in exchange for her youth, her 
beauty, and, above all, her respecta- 
bility. 

These equivalents were a hand 
and a heart, both rather the worse 
for wear—to put it mildly—a title 
some way off in the future, and the 
immediate honour of being a mar- 
ried, not a single, woman. That 
was surely something. 

He made the offer in the dining- 
room at Oaklands on the night of 
the ball, with Mrs. Elliott sitting 
near, hoping to awe her niece into 
compliance by her mere presence 
and the force ofher eye. Stronger 
girls than Audrey have bent be- 
fore such moral persuaders as the 
eye and presence of one to whom 
submission has become a habit. 
But Audrey had a potent shield 
against such persuaders—the in- 
tense repulsion she felt for a man 
of Colonel Wilmot’s character, and 
her love for Digby. 

She refused the future peer’s offer 
in trenchant terms: such as would 
leave him, she hoped, no excuse 
for renewing it. Mrs. Elliott was 
very angry ; but when it came to a 
regular battle Audrey could be 
strong. It is easy to be so once 
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the engagement has begun. The 
difficult thing is to be strong with- 
out coming to an engagement. She 
had need of all her strength; for 
not only had she refused Colorel 
Wilmot — she had also accepted 
Digby Forester, and she had to 
make that announcement to her 
aunt. 

Audrey hardly knew how the en- 
gagement had come about, neither 
did Digby. On the preceding night, 
when she had been divided between 
fear of Mrs. Elliott's anger and 
Colonel Wilmot’s persevering au- 
dacity, a thought had come to her 
heart straight from Digby's. Why 
should she fear, or doubt, or be per- 
plexed? She did not belong to her- 
self, but to that other far dearer life. 

Hardly any words were spoken. 
There are feelings too deep for ex- 
pression. Silence is the seal we set 
to the most solemn contracts of 
our lives. 

* You are engaged to me for every 
dance he can ask for,’ Digby had 
said to her; and when Colonel Wil- 
mot, smiling and solicitous, came 
forward again, she told him she 
was engaged and took Digby’s arm. 
The two walked in silence into the 
conservatory, where flowers hung 
like jewels among the dark green 
leaves, and the music came soften- 
ed—trising and falling like the waves 
in their ceaseless motion. 

When they got to the end, he 
placed his hand for a moment on 
the one resting on his arm, as if 
to draw her attention to himself. 
Their eyes met for a moment, and 
then hers fell. They understood 
each other. It was the old story, 
and there was no need for words. 
They went back, and the Digby 
and Audrey whom people saw and 
to whom they spoke walked about 
and danced and talked like the 
rest of the world,—the real Digby 
and Audrey were in some region 
far away, where were 


‘The consecration of the poet's dream.’ 
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As in a dream they moved and 
came upon Harold and Laura stand- 
ing opposite each other; Laura’s 
sweet bright face, with a burning 
blush on it, and a puzzled half- 
amused expression—Harold, dark 
and stern, not knowing why she 
should be amused, and thinking 
just then that he would give his 
life to save her. It was all like a 
dream to Audrey, too, when Laura 
came up afterwards, and told her 
how Harold had ‘scolded her’ in 
the bitterness of his love and his 
disappointment. But it was no 
dream when she told Colonel Wil- 
mot she could never be his wife ; 
nor was it a dream—but the poetic 
realisation of one—when Digby, as 
he was saying good-night, pressed 
his lips for one brief moment on 
her hand, whispering : 

‘Say nothing to Mrs. Elliott till 
to-morrow ; then I will help you 
to tell her.’ 

So that night she could give up 
to poetry and joy and dreams. The 
morrow would bring its earthly 
freight of prose—of announcements 
to the world and the world’s wife, 
of congratulations from indifferent 
lips on the happiness which Au 
drey felt to be almost too sacred 
to dwell on, even in her inmost 
heart — smiles, jests, settlements, 
and—Mrs. Elliott. 

Ecstasies of joy and sorrow dwell 
together under the same roof. 
While Laura was hiding her face in 
her hands—ashamed of the moon- 
light which came streaming in on 
her—Audrey was standing by her 
window, and inthe light of that same 
moon striving to realise her great 
happiness ; and Violet, looking out 
by chance, saw an owl go by, and 
shrank as she heard his mournful 
note. Audrey had forgotten now 
all about that white one she had 
seen once at Enleigh. She saw 
this one and heard him, but did 
not shrink or draw back in fear; 
for no sight or sound is of itself of 
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evil omen. The fear and the dread 
are in our own hearts. Digby had 
chivalrously said that he would help 
her to tell her secret to Mrs. Elli- 
ott ; but, though his intentions were 
good, performance was not an easy 
matter. The lady wore her most 
sardonic expression at breakfast, 
and it was impossible to say what 
her line of attack might be. 

She had come to stay at Oak- 
lands for a week; she now said, 
quite suddenly, that she was going 
back to Enleigh at once. This 
was her first move. If Audrey 
would not marry Colonel Wilmot, 
she should not stay where Digby 
Forester could pay court to her. 

‘O Digby, aunt Fleanor insists 
on going home, and now I shall 
never see you!’ exclaimed poor 
Audrey in despair. 

Digby was so nervous that he 
did nothing but cough and throw 
his head back. 

‘I think I'll go and quarrel with 
Wilmot, and knock him down, eh ?’ 
he said to Audrey, as if that would 
be a tonic which would brace him 
up to the effort of facing Mrs. 
Elliott. 

‘I don’t see what good that 
would do,’ responded Audrey. 
‘Let us go at once and tell aunt 
Eleanor, and get it over.’ 

‘What had I better say? Shall 
we leave it till you get home, and 
I will come over and call ?” 

‘No: I won't put it off. Sus- 
pense is worse than anything.’ 

‘Suspense? What do you mean?’ 

‘ Suppose she won’t consent ?” 

‘Do you mean that you will let 
that influence you ?” 

‘No, oh no! Only what am I 
to do?” 

Digby groaned—a sure sign he 
was perplexed —and put his arm 
round her as if to lead her away. 

‘Where is she ? 

‘ Audrey, are you ready? The 
carriage is just coming to the 
door !’ said a voice, the very con- 


centration of anger and balked 
will. 

It was only eleven, and the car- 
riage was not ordered till twelve ; 
but one of Mrs. Elliott’s favourite 
modes of domestic torture was to 
keep up an incessant agitation 
about its being time to start an 
hour, or two hours sometimes, be- 
fore the real moment for departure 
had arrived. 

Digby still had his arm round 
Audrey, a fact of which Mrs, El- 
liott became instantaneously aware, 
but which she chose to ignore, re- 
serving it as the justification for 
future stabs to be inflicted, as oc- 
casion offered, on her niece. 

Despair gave Digby courage. 
He drew Audrey forward, taking 
her hand in his, and began some 
blundering announcement. Mrs. 
Elliott listened, and looked—cold, 
contemptuous, disdainful. 

Habit makes greater cowards 
of us than conscience does. We 
defy or stifle conscience, but habit 
is a tyrant that defies defiance and 
refuses to be stifled; and when 
habit is backed up by affection, 
then it becomes stronger than life. 
It was habit that enslaved Digby 
and Audrey to Mrs. Elliott, and 
made them wince now under the 
hard cruel contempt with which 
she listened to the young man’s 
blundering story. 

She could not legally prevent 
the marriage; but how little that 
had to do with the difficulties of 
the case! The really difficult 
points of life lie outside the domain 
of law altogether. 

‘Audrey is of age. She is of 
course at liberty to marry any beg- 
gar or fool she pleases.’ ‘That was 
her contemptuous comment. Then 
Audrey, flushing deeply, spoke for 
the first time. ‘I am of age, aunt 
Eleanor ; and I am going to marry 
Digby, who is neither a fool nor a 
beggar; but if he were both I should 
be prouder of being his wife than—’ 
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Here she broke down, so far as 
words went, but she turned on 
him a look of trusting confidence 
which needed no words for its in- 
terpretation. 

‘ There is no fear of the race of 
fools dying out—that is one thing.’ 
Such was Mrs. Elliott’s benedic- 
tion. And she went away, as if 
the whole thing had no further in- 
terest for her. When she was gone, 
indignant tears crowded into Au- 
drey’s eyes. ‘It is too shameful ? 
she exclaimed. 

Digby did not speak, but he 
kissed her, and they went out 
through the window opening on to 
the sloping lawn. A little way off 
was the ash-tree under which Vio- 
let had been sitting that first day 
when Audrey had come to call at 
Oaklands. The blue sky was 
gleaming through the tremulous 
eaves, birds were singing all about, 
insects were humming. A squir- 
rel ran suddenly across the grass, 
looked at the two, and then leaped 
into the tree like 2 gleam of gold- 
en light. ‘They went into a shady 
wood that skirted the lawn; it 
was sacred to pheasants, and they 
ought not to have gone, but they 
had forgotten both pheasants and 
partridges at that moment — had 
forgotten all save that they were 
together. Digby kissed her again, 
with a groan that expressed much 
sorrow and sympathy, though in 
an uncouth way. But she under- 
stood it. 

Anger had deprived Mrs. Elliott 
of her usual calm prudence, or she 
would have seen that nothing was 
to be gained by the line she was 
adopting. Audrey might have been 
moved by kindness. It was easy 
to disregard this heartless and un- 
feeling treatment. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Are there times when people be- 
come suddenly possessed? When 
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love and gentleness and human 
kindness and thoughtfulness for- 
sake them? When, for a season, 
they become the sport of some 
evil spirit who mocks them, and 
evil entreats them, leaving them 
at last, but leaving them half dead ? 
It would almost seem so; it is 
hard otherwise to account for the 
tragedies which people who are 
neither brutes nor fools, but kindly 
human souls with kindly human 
feelings, bring about in their own 
lives. 

Mrs. Elliott was for the next 
three months almost more than 
patience itself could bear. Audrey 
never looked back on the events 
connected with her engagement 
without a sense of bitterness. The 
season which should have been 
one of joy and happiness was, 
through that lady’s unreasonable 
temper and opposition, made one 
of misery. The engagement led 
to a compromise about the Irish 
visit. That was one good result 
of it, in Laura’s eyes and Mrs. 
Ellis’s at least. 

Audrey looked and wassowretch- 
ed in consequence of Mrs. Elliott’s 
persecutions, that Digby and every 
one felt an immediate marriage to 
be the only way out of the diffi- 
culty. Storms would rage round 
that event, no matter when it took 
place, and the sooner they were 
faced the better. 

From such a wedding Claude 
and Violet could not be absent, so 
their stay in Ireland could not be 
prolonged. Claude had been very 
hard and obstinate on the subject 
of this visit. He would not see 
Violet’s instinctive dread of it. She 
said little to him on the matter 
herself, but when alone with her 
mother she would cry in a bitter 
despairing way which rent the lat- 
ter’s heart. 

Laura’s exhortations had, how- 
ever, produced some effect on him, 
and now his sister’s marriage gave 
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him an excuse for descending from 
his lofty standpoint more easily 
than he could otherwise have done. 
Laura had dwelt on the fact that 
Violet was much wounded at his 
persistence in insisting on that 
which she so strongly disliked. 
This touched him. It was an ap- 
peal to himself, which influenced 
him as no considerations of right 
or justice would have done. 

After the reconciliation brought 
about by Laura’s influence in Lon- 
don, the husband and wife had got 
on well till the Irish visit opened 
up a fresh source of discord. 

Violet did not in this instance 
absolutely refuse to go, as she would 
have done a year before. Several 
things had combined to soften her 
feelings towards Claude. He had 
found that nothing was to be gain- 
ed by driving her, so he had lately 
tried what leading would do; and 
whenever she by chance showed 
herself conciliatory towards him he 
responded so warmly and was so 
gratified that she could not but be 
pleased in her turn. She was even 
beginning to doubt if it were true 
that he ‘did not care for her ; and 
one day she so far honoured him 
as to impart to him her difficulties 
and doubts on the subject of ‘ being 
born good,’ the only life-problem the 
solution of which ever troubled her. 

‘I do wonder and wonder, 
Claude, why some people are born 
good, like Laura Erle for example, 
and some bad, like me.’ And then 
with a gay smile, under which, 
however, there lurked some genuine 
anxiety, she went on to speculate 
as to whether the ‘little one’ would 
be among the good or the bad. 
Claude could not feel that his wife 
was bad then, though her goodness 
was not of the conventional type 
he would have preferred, and he 
defended her to herself with some 
tender expressions which Violet 
treasured up, while apparently not 
heeding them much. 


Then Colonel Wilmot’s defection 
had undoubtedly brought her nearer 
to Claude; but the fact that she 
was thus softened towards him 
made her feel all the more acutely 
his persistence about the Irish visit. 
She would not refuse to go; if he 
went she would accompany him ; 
but she took grievously to heart 
his refusal to defer his going till 
the following year. That was all 
she asked. She was not strong at 
the time, and hated the journey. 
‘If he liked me, he would do such 
a little thing to please me,’ she 
said again and again to Laura and 
to her mother. 

Claude had his own sentiments 
about the matter. His Irish rela- 
tions were the only members of 
his family who had not more or 
less openly expressed their disap- 
proval of his marriage. They had 
not, as Violet would have said, 
considered it from the ‘highly 
moral point of view,’ but were 
simply charmed by the grace and 
beauty of his bride. ‘To them she 
was all perfection. Claude’s uncle, 
Mr. Esdaile, had especially lost his 
kind old heart to her, and was al- 
ways entreating the pair to go and 
stay with him. He was ‘getting 
on in years,’ he said, and would 
liketo see his nephew's ‘lovely little 
wife and her baby again.’ 

Claude felt hurt that Violet did 
not respond more warmly to all 
this kindness. She was wrapped 
up in her own family, and did not 
care for his, he thought ; and being 
given to brooding over his rights, 
he would tell himself that she was 
his property now, and should study 
him and his, and not cling so much 
to herown. Violet did cling to her 
own. She had never loved her 
mother so much as since her mar- 
riage. 

Claude, having promised Mr. 
Esdaile to spend acouple ofmonths 
with him in the autumn, did not 
know how he could disappoint him 
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merely because Violet took a sud- 
den ‘ whim not to go.’ 

One day he went unexpectedly in- 
to Mrs. Ellis’s morning-room and 
found Violet crying. The latter 
had always charged her mother 
not to tell Claude that she ever 
shed a tear on account of anything 
he said or did. 

‘I wouldn’t have him think 
he could make me cry,’ she said 
proudly. 

Mrs. Ellis had six daughters, 
most of them grown women, with 
views and wishes of their own, and 
feelings and idiosyncrasies and ener- 
gies, though the vilest system that 
has ever been invented for the tor- 
ture of womanhood, condemned 
them to idle, useless, objectless, 
miserable lives, albeit they drove 
out every day in a carriage, and 
were waited on by very tall foot- 
men and finely dressed ladies’- 
maids. 

The daughters were all wilful, 
all miserable, all given to objurgat- 
ing the mother who had brought 
them into a world where they were 
apparently not wanted, and where 
they had only suffering and utter 
weariness of life for a heritage. 
Between themshe had often enough 
but a bad time of it, and she was 
seldom presumptuous enough to 
differ from them or to venture on a 
line of action forbidden or disap- 
proved of by them. But now for 
once she would be disobedient and 
act independently, even though 
Violet might scold her afterwards. 
She had been thinking only yester- 
day that if Claude really knew how 
much Violet dreaded the journey, 
he would give up the Irish visit. 
His coming into the room when 
she was in tears seemed an inter- 
position of Providence. Mrs. Ellis 
was given to believing that Provi- 
dence interested itself much in her 
behalf. She felt her need of its 
intervention and interest, poor soul ! 
So when Claude, seeing his wife’s 
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signs of emotion, and much sur- 
prised thereat, asked what was the 
matter, she thanked Providence 
gratefully, and made answer, 

‘Dear Claude, she does dislike 
the idea of going to Ireland so.’ 

‘Mamma!’ exclaimed Violet, 
turning quickly round from ‘the 
window to which she had gone on 
Claude’s entrance, every trace of a 
tear gone. 

‘ Now, Vi, do let me tell Claude. 
I’m sure if he knew—’ 

‘What ?’ said Claude mystified. 

‘She has such a dread of this 
visit,’ persisted Mrs. Ellis. 

He uttered an exclamation some- 
thing between an oath and an im- 
patient complaint, and Violet said 
angrily, 

‘There, you see! I will never 
trust you again, mother! I must 
know Clande best. He never does 
anything I wish. Is it likely he 
would sacrifice any fancy of his 
own to please me when he persist- 
ed in giving my child a name I 
hated ?” 

‘But, Vi dear, you don’t tell him 
how much you dislike the things,’ 
pleaded the mother gently. 

‘No, she doesn’t,’ cried Claude, 
eagerly availing himself of any plea 
in his own defence. ‘She never 
tells me or confides in me, and then 
blames me for disregarding her 
wishes.’ 

‘I never say a thing twice,’ said 
Violet proudly. 

‘No; you always treat me as if 
I were a brute who took pleasure 
in tormenting you,’ he returned 
bitterly. 

‘ Ah, don’t, my dears, my dears !’ 
pleaded Mrs. Ellis, all her heart in 
her eyes. 

‘Tam going to Ireland with him; 
he needn't be uneasy,’ said Violet 
coldly. 

Claude 


looked at her for a 


minute, and then said, ‘ Violet, why 
can't we get on happily together ? 
and Mrs. Ellis exclaimed, ‘ Ah, V1, 
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my dearest one, it breaks my heart 
to see you and Claude miserable.’ 

Then Claude went up to Violet, 
where she stood by the window, 
and put his arm round her—rather 
against her will—and there was an 


explanation, not so much in words ° 


as in thought and feeling, and a 
compromise. 

They would have to be at En- 
leigh for Audrey’s wedding ; so they 
would go to Esdaile for a fortnight 
only, just to see Mr. Esdaile, and 
would promise to pay a longer visit 
next year. 

‘Will that do, Violet? ‘Tell me 
openly. How am I to know if you 
don’t ? 

‘It must do. You can’t disap- 
point old Esdaile, I suppose ; only 
I hate it so! with a shudder. 

‘I will try to make it as little 
disagreeable to you as I can,’ 
Claude said in a regretful way, as if 
lamenting his inability to please her. 

His tone touched her. 

* Poor Claude ! she exclaimed. 
‘I believe I am a bad girl to you 
often.’ 

Involuntary tears gathered in her 
pretty eyes. She was ashamed of 
them, and drawing herself away 
from his arm, turned to the win- 
dow that she might drive them 
back unseen. 

Her tears distressed Claude 
perhaps because he so seldom saw 
them; he had only seen her cry 
once before, and that was on the 
occasion of her brother’s serious 





illness. Her tears did not flow 
now, but seemed to be wrung 


slowly from the depth of some 
vague feeling of suffering which 
she did not fully understand. 

‘Has she often cried beforeabout 
this ? he asked Mrs. Ellis. 

‘Yes, often, ’she began; but Vio- 
let interrupted her. 

‘Mamma, you are not to talk 
about me. It is all settled now, so 


there is no need to say anything 
more about it. I was a fool to cry.’ 
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Claude went to her side, and 
putting his arm round her again, 
said, * Violet, why do you exclude 
me from everything, as if I could 
not feel for you? I don’t like to 
see you cry, dear. I didn’t know 
it was a crying matter.’ 

God alone can know what vague 
dumb yearnings fill two human 
hearts, loving each other in a way, 
yet not understanding each other, 
and kept apart by pride, perhaps, 
or the want of facility in explaining 
themselves and their difficulties. 
Some people say so easily what 
they mean and feel; it may be 
because there is little to say; while 
others !—each revelation comes 
with a mighty effort, leaving them 
weak and exhausted after it. Vio- 
let did not easily speak about her- 
self to any one; to Claude she 
could not speak at all, and he felt 
that. Will the misunderstandings 
and wrong judgments of this life be 
cleared up in the next? Who can 
tell? Perhaps there we shall under- 
stand each other without the need 
of words to convey our meaning. 

‘Shall we go for a walk ?? Claude 
said to Violet; and they did so, 
going on side by side, neither 
speaking, but both thinking. Vio- 
let’s life passed before her, and 
there were many things of which 
she would like to have told Claude, 
but she was proud and reticent to 
him, and words would not come. 
She would like to have spoken to 
him about that poetic dream of her 
girlhood, and of the many resolu- 
tions which, notwithstanding that 
dream, she had made to be a goo: 
wife to him; and then, when that 
old influence had come back into 
her life, insinuating itself between 
him and her, how bitter and reck- 
less it had often made her, and yet 
how regretfully conscious that she 
had broken her resolutions. All 
this she would like to have told 
him and much more—how, in spite 
of their many jars and quarrels, 
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her love for him had grown and 
deepened—if only she could have 
been certain that she was really 
first in his thoughts. 

But she could not tell him all, 
because she must have put her 
thoughts and feelings into words, 
and words convey too much or too 
little, language being still the poor- 
est and coarsest of all mediums of 
expression. Violet’s life was a pro- 
blem toherself, a problem she could 
not solve. How many lives are 
unsolved problems to the livers! 

She asked herself how it was that, 
as she loved Claude, she had so 
often plagued and tormented him, 
and howit happened that heso often 
plagued and tormented her. Of all 
insoluble problems surely that is 
the greatest. People who live only 
for each other, who would will- 
ingly die for each other, torment 
and torture one another till the 
life of each is made a misery. 

How much did Claude know of 
all that was in Violet’s mind? One 
thought from her heart did go 
straight to his. He had never 
really distrusted her for one mo- 
ment, in spite of all the discord 
Colonel Wilmot had caused be- 
tween them. On that point he 
understood more than she gave 
him credit for understanding ; but 
he did not understand how she was 
wounded because he had nevertold 
her about his love for Laura. He 
had congratulated himself on hav- 
ing successfully parried her ques- 
tions on the subject, and had no 
idea how his reticence rankled in 
her mind. 

They walked on between the 
lines of ripening corn waving to 
and fro, while the air blew softly, 
and a lark poured a flood of music 
trom above. The sky was blue, 
but white patches of cloud hung 
about here and there. Claude 
knocked the head off a thistle 
every now and then when they 
came to a stile, thinking he was 
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doing something useful, and so 
they went on over the hill, till they 
saw the boy coming with the se- 
cond-post letters across the Long 
Meadow. 

‘Shall we go and meet him?’ 
asked Claude. 

They got their letters from him, 
and stopped by the stile to read 
them. 

‘Sit down, dear,’ said Claude. 
* You will be tired.’ 

When he had read his, she put 
an unopened one into his hand. 

‘You may open that, and see 
what he says.’ 

He saw it was in Colonel Wil- 
mot’s handwriting. 

‘Why, Violet? I don’t want 
anything of that sort,’ he exclaimed 
hastily, giving it back to her. 

‘I should like you to read it, 
she returned. He looked puzzled 
and hesitated, so she took it from 
him with one of her gay smiles. 
‘Then I will do it ; sit down here; 
and she made room for him beside 
her, opening the letter, and begin- 
ning to read it aloud, but holding 
it so that he could see it if he chose. 
He put his hand over it. 

‘Violet, I never want that. Why 
should you think I did?’ 

‘I don’t think it; but I should 
like you to see it.’ 

He put his hand on her shoulder, 
and they read the letter together. 
It was one of Colonel Wilmot’scha- 
racteristic epistles, rull of gossip and 
the floating scandal he could pick 
up during the dead season. Claude 
had seen many such before, and 
could not but wonder why Violet 
should especially wish him to see 
this one. He did not know of all 
that vague yearning at her heart, 
ofall her struggling gleams of good, 
or of all that she wished to tell him 
and could not. 

‘Why did you want me to see 
it, dear ?? he asked at length. 

It would have been better not 
to have put the question. 
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* Because I did,’ she answered 
impatiently, and feeling somehow 
disappointed and chilled. 

At any other time Claude might 
have smiled with some secret con- 
tempt or amusement at the lucidity 
of her answer. Now he did not. 
He kissed her, and the caress 
counteracted the chilling effect of 
his question. 

They sat some time longer, and 
then went home through the lime 
avenue, where the autumn bees 
were humming and the fantastic 
shadows were lying thick. 

At the door they met Mrs. Ellis. 

‘Claude and I have been for a 
walk, mamma,’ said Violet, kissing 
her. 

‘ My darling Vi!’ said the mo- 
ther. 

‘Kiss mamma, Claude,’ said 
Violet; and Claude, as he obeyed, 
could not but feel that his wife was 
certainly a lovable creature, in spite 
of all her faults. 

People’s faults were generally 
uppermost in Claude’s mind. He 
could not help that. Some people 
notice faults more easily than they 
do merits, and yet they don’t mean 
to be ill-natured ; but some of Vio- 
let’s lovableness softened him now, 
making him for once think more of 
her good than of her bad qualities. 

That evening, after he was dressed 
for dinner, he went into her room. 
In the old Enleigh days he had al- 
ways gone into his sister’s at that 
same time and sat with her, watch- 
ing the completion of her toilet, 
talking to her, and playing with 
his brother’s children. Then, when 
she was dressed, Audrey had al- 
ways pinned a flower into his coat 
and kissed him, and they had gone 
down together to the library. 

When he married he used to go 
and sit with Violet in the same 
way; but she never thought of pin- 
ning a flower in his coat—that was 
not a habit among the Ellises— 
and Claude had somehow missed 
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the graceful little attention ; still, 
whenever they had been on decent 
terms with each other, he had gone 
into her room. 

This evening there was to be a 
large dinner-party, in honour of 
which Violet was being dressed 
with more than usual taste and 
care. She looked very pretty, and 
Claude watched with amusement 
all her various operations as she 
stood before her dressing-table 
while her maid fastened her brace- 
lets on her pretty arms, she from 
time to time addressing a word to 
him over her shoulder. She was so 
graceful that it was a pleasure to 
him merely to sit and look at her. 

When she was fully equipped, 
and the maid had gone away for a 
minute, she took a piece of myrtle 
which lay on the table and fastened 
it in his coat. 

‘Is that in honour of Mrs. de 
Montmorency ?’ he asked, smiling. 

The De Montmorencys were 
coming from Farleigh Abbey to 
dine at Oaklands. 

* No,’ she answered, ‘it is not in 
honour of any one but yourself. 
Do you remember, you gave me a 
bit of myrtle the day you proposed 
to me?” 

‘Yes, I do.’ 

‘I have got it still.” As she 
spoke she put into his hand a 
packet of letters. ‘Those are for 
you to read.’ 

‘I would rather not, dear.’ 

‘But I would rather, dear,’ she 
said with some of her old bright 
playfulness, in which there was now 
some touch of tremulousness ; ‘you 
need not read them to-day or to- 
morrow, but some time—when I 
am dead, perhaps. They are all I 
ever had from him, Claude, even 
before we were married, and you 
will see—I want you to see—that 
I never had any real secrets from 
you. There was nothing that you 
need have been savage about; 
only somehow we didn’t take such 
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serious views of things in our family 
as you did.’ 

‘Violet dear, I daresay you 
thought me harsh often enough ; 
but can’t you understand how one 
may seem harsh to a person one 
loves about anything that one thinks 
wrong ?” 

‘To a person one loves? Did 
you love me, Claude ?—really, 
enough to care ?” 

‘Why, Violet ! 

‘I didn’t think you did,’ she 
said, with a wistful look. ‘ Well, 
I’m sorry I ever vexed you so much; 
but you must read these, and you 
will see that your poor little Vi 
wasn’t so bad after all; and you 
will think of her sometimes—’ 

‘Violet! For God’s sake, what 
do you mean? You are not ill?’ 

‘No, and I mean nothing. We 
must all die some day, you know.’ 

‘And that day is a long way off 
in your case, dear; so take back 
your letters, and keep them or not 
as you please. I don’t want to see 
them ; I never thought of wanting 
it.’ She looked at him fixedly for 
a second or two. ‘It is quite, quite 
true,’ he said with a smile, return- 
ing the look; and then he took 
her hand and kissed her, and they 
went down to dinner together. But 
Claude never said one word about 
Laura, and his wife was still un- 
satisfied. He, on the other hand, 
was well satisfied, both with her 
and with himself. She had acted 
very properly ; had shown that she 
felt how faulty her conduct had 
often been; while he—he had ac- 
cepted her excuses generously, re- 
fusing, of course, to take those let- 
ters. It woald have been shabby 
and altogether unworthy of him to 
have done otherwise. 

All this Claude thought over 
with great gratification to himself. 
He might now consider that Violet 
had surrendered, and that he was 
master of the situation ; and that is 
always so satisfactory and pleasant. 


They were to start in a few days 
for Ireland, and just before they 
went Violet drove over to Smed- 
ston to say good-bye to Laura, 
whom she had not seen since the 
latter left Oaklands after the ball. 

‘Let us go into the garden,’ said 
Violet. ‘I hate being indoors so.’ 
They went out, and sat talking 
under the acacia-tree. ‘ You have 
been such a good friend to me al- 
ways, Laura,’ Violet said. 

‘I’m afraid I may have vexed 
you sometimes,’ answered Laura 
after a pause ; ‘but I never meant 
it, Violet,’ she added earnestly. 

‘You have never vexed me in 
any way, Laura, never. I have 
never blamed you. I was sorry at 
one time that you did not marry 
Harold Carew ; now I’m glad you 
did not.’ 

‘Why? asked Laura quickly, and 
with a sudden rush of colour. 

‘Well, I won't tell you now; 
some day you will know.’ 

The morning had been very hot, 
but there had comeachange. The 
sky was darkening over, and the 
wind sighing and moaning through 
the sombre leaves as the branches 
swayed to and fro. Birds were flit- 
ting about low down, close to the 
ground. 

‘There is going to be a storm,’ 
said Laura with a shiver, as a sud- 
den gust went howling through the 
trees. The acacia shook in every 
one of its delicate leaves. ‘Let us 
go in, dear Violet; you will catch 
cold.’ 

‘No, I have felt so stifled in- 
doors lately ! The storm won't be 
anything. Look! the sun is shin- 
ing over there behind that cloud.’ 

An hour later Claude came to 
fetch her. 

‘I am quite ready,’ she said, 
starting up; ‘let us go.’ 

‘I must just speak to Laura,’ he 
remonstrated. ‘We are only going 
for a fortnight; Violet has told you 
that, hasn’t she ?’ he went on, turn- 
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ing to her, as if anxious for her ap- 
proval. 

* Yes, she has told me.’ 

‘She will come back all the 
better for the change,’ he continued, 
looking at Violet and then at Laura. 
He would like both to have ac- 
quiesced with cordial readiness in 
all he said and did, but neither 
spoke, which was chilling, and there 
was an awkward pause, till Violet 
said again, 

‘IT am quite ready.’ 

Claude felt some rising anger, 
but turned away to see about the 
carriage without expressing it—in 
words at least. Violet kissed Laura 
affectionately and said good-bye, 
and they walked to the front door, 
where Mr. Erle and Claude were 
waiting for them. The latter help- 
ed his wife into the carriage, and, 
having shaken hands with Laura, 
was getting in himself, when Violet 
said, 

‘Stop one minute, Claude; I 


just want to say a word to Laura.’ 
He muttered some impatient ex- 


clamation, but drew 
Violet got out. 
‘Good-bye once more, Laura,’ 
she whispered, putting her arms 
round her. ‘I shall never see you 
again. Be kind to the little thing 
when you have the opportunity.’ 
Before Laura had time to think 
what she could mean she was in 
the carriage, and they had driven 
off. The last thing Laura and Mr. 
Erle saw was a sweet face with 
wistful blue eyes ; Violet nodded 
in her pretty way, and kissed her 
hand to them with one of her ac- 
customed smiles. She looked so 
like her usual self that, had it not 
been for the wistful expression in 
her eyes, Laura would have thought 
that whispered sentence the work 
of her own fancy. What had Violet 
meant ? Laura felt vaguely uneasy ; 
but she remembered that her friend 
had been depressed lately, and much 
given to melancholy forebodings. 
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Perhaps, as Claude said, change 
ofair and scene would do her good. 
Nevertheless, Laura wished that 
she had been about to stay at Oak- 
lands with her mother instead of 
going to Ireland with Claude. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE preparations for Audrey’s 
marriage were being hastened as 
much as it was possible to hasten 
them in the face of the numerous 
impediments placed by Mrs. Elliott 
in the way, and Mrs. Ellis was ex- 
pecting Claude and Violet back 
from Ireland daily. 

The latter, never a good corre- 
spondent, had written only once, 
but in that letter she had said that 
she was well, and that every one 
had been so glad to see her, and 
so kind, that she was delighted she 
had come, and had herself pro- 
posed to Claude to spend another 
week or ten days at Esdaile. They 
would still be home in ample time 
for Audrey’s wedding. 

Claude enclosed a note to his 
mother-in-law, saying she need not 
be uneasy about Violet, who was 
well and enjoying herself much. 
It was entirely her own proposal 
staying on. Claude was most 
anxious that Mrs. Ellis should un- 
derstand this. 

The letter came on Tuesday. 
On Wednesday night Oaklands was 
startled by a telegram from Mr. 
Dashwood to Mrs, Ellis. 

‘Don’t be alarmed. V. not well, 
—would like you to come.’ 

‘I shall not see her alive, I know 
I shall not!’ was Mrs. Ellis’s ex- 
clamation. 

Mr. Ellis, of course, pooh-pooh- 
ed her fears, all the more so be- 
cause he shared them himself. 
There was no train for several 
hours, but long before they could 
possibly have started there came 
another telegram, ‘ Come at once.’ 
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The first had not been received 
for several hours after it was due. 

How Mrs. Ellis got through that 
journey she never knew. The 
ceaseless plash of the water against 
the side of the steamer sounded in 
her ears for months after as a 
funeral dirge. There was no rail- 
way within twenty miles of Esdaile, 
but a carriage was awaiting them, 
and fresh horses were ready to do 
the second ten miles. 

* How is Mrs. Dashwood?’ Mr. 
Ellis asked the servant. 

The man looked grave. ‘ Very 
bad, sir.’ 

‘Good God! But what is it? 
We know nothing.’ 

* Her throat, sir. There was no 
danger at first.’ 

They hurried into the carriage, 
and the horses started at full speed. 
They went as if they knew how 
much depended on their exertions, 
but the country was hilly, and their 
course was constantly interrupted 
by sudden dips and steep ascents. 
The sun was shining down in gold- 
en splendour over valleys and hills 
stretching far away on every side, 
and rejoicing as the Great Giver 
crowned them with His goodness. 
In that south-west country the har- 
vest was late. A wagon, laden 
with yellow grain, came heavily 
along, the man cracking his whip 
as he walked by the horses ; little 
children, some with aprons full of 
flowers, others with bundles of 
wheat, followed, singing or talking 
to each other. Below was the sea, 
as beautifully blue as the sky above 
it; fishing vessels, with the sun 
gilding their white sails, were dotted 
thickly all about—not like painted 
ships ‘upon a painted ocean,’ but 
real and full of life, as the whole 
beautiful scene was. It impressed 
itself for ever on Mrs. Ellis’s 
memory; for she could recall it 
afterwards, though at the time she 
had had no eye for anything. Her 
whole being was one fear, one 


terrible anxiety. Life and Death 
are perpetually meeting and shak- 
ing hands over that narrow stream 
that lies between. The lodge gates 
were wide open, and shortly before 
the carriage dashed through, a baby 
had seen the light, while Violet 
lay breathing out her last up at 
the great house, as the western sun 
streamed in on her; she was un- 
conscious of its glare, unconscious 
of Claude’s face of agony, uncon- 
scious of all that was going on 
around her. 

‘We will walk up to the house,’ 
said Mrs. Ellis. ‘The carriage 
wheels may disturb her.’ 

There was no need. She was 
gone where nothing here could 
disturb her more; gone with that 
one aching longing in her heart 
still unsatisfied. Would it trouble 
her in that other world where she 
had already begun a new life in 
one of the many mansions? Who 
can tell? But it was well for her 
that her time of trial here was over. 
It was well with her, only that she 
left aching hearts behind — her 
mother, whose life she had been, 
her father, the many friends who 
had delighted in her beauty and 
brightness. And Claude? He was 
awed by the suddenness of his 
young wife’s death ; her dread of 
the visit to Ireland now seemed to 
have been prophetic, and he bitter- 
ly reproached himself for having 
so persistently urged it. Yet how 
could he have foreseen all that was 
to happen? He was too much 
shocked and awed even to dread 
the first interview with Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis. 

When the carriage stopped, and 
they got out to walk up to the 
house in order not to disturb her 
whom they could never disturb 
more, he was standing on the steps 
awaiting them. He went down to 
meet them, his face so white that 
no words were needed. 

‘I felt how it would be! She 
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felt it herself! Why was Claude 
so cruel as to force my child 
here ?” 

That was Mrs. Ellis’s cry in the 
bitterness of her despair. But she 
only said it once. She could not 
say it again after she saw his face, 
and heard his pitiful pleading, 

‘I did my best, Mrs. Ellis.’ 

If she had only been in time to 
hear one tone of the sweet voice— 
to receive one glance from the wist- 
ful blue eyes! Those wistful eyes 
haunted the mother ever after. Her 
pretty little Violet had not been 
happy, soshe thought in her misery. 
But the wistful look had only come 
lately into Violet’s eyes, and she 
would not herself have said that 
she had not been happy. 

The story of her illness was soon 
told. The day she wrote to her 
mother she felt her throat sore ; 
but as she had been out on the 
lake for several hours the fact was 
easily accounted for, and it was 
with difficulty that Claude per- 
suaded her to see the family doctor. 
She was out and about everywhere 
the next dayas usual, but her throat 
was still sore, and in the afternoon 
she said to Claude suddenly, 

‘Could mamma come here? I 
should like it. My throat is bad.’ 

He laughed at her nervousness, 
but sent off a telegram at once, 
feeling uneasy, he hardly knew why. 
He also wrote to Mrs. Ellis, but 
she had left Oaklands before the 
letter got there. The doctor said 
emphatically there was no danger, 
and resented Claude’s determina- 
tion to summon a physician from 
Dublin. Mrs. Dashwood was suf- 
fering only from an ordinary sore 
throat, he said. But despite his 
assurances, Violet grew rapidly 
worse, and when the Dublin doctor 
arrived she was past hope. Every 
means were tried; Claude, in his 
despairing fright, sending telegram 
after telegram to Mrs. Ellis, to 
Dublin, and to London, summon- 


ing medical aid. But no aid could 
avail. 

Probably no doctor could have 
saved her. Learned reasons were 
given for the suddenness with which 
she had succumbed to what seemed 
only an ordinary attack of diphthe- 
ria. She had been delicate for 
some time; her system was low, 
et cxtera, et cetera. It seemed a 
horrible mocking dream to Mrs. 
Ellis, as she listened. 

All that was mortal of Violet 
was laid with generations of Dash- 
woods in Smedston Church, where 
for many a day Laura Erle kept a 
cross or a wreath of flowers always 
renewed, in memory of her friend. 
And ‘ the little thing’ whom Violet 
had loved in her way—not very 
wisely, perhaps, but yet truly— 
would come and look, and point 
upwards, and tell how her ‘ pretty 
mamma was gone up to God in the 
sky.’ 

And so there was a blank where 
Violet had been ; her place knew 
her no more. But wounds heal ; 
blanks are filled up ; summer suc- 
ceeds winter ; day succeeds night ; 
and, while we are here, we have to 
live and move, and walk and sleep, 
though the light may be gone out 
of our lives. 

There was one heart in which 
the blank was never filled up. Mrs. 
Ellis could not reconcile herself to 
the loss of her child. She could 
not feel that it was well with Violet; 
that she was better off; she only 
felt that she missed her, that she 
wanted to see her, to speak to her, 
to hear her voice. Her grief was 
pitiable to see; and Claude had 
never in his life showed to more 
advantage than in his intercourse 
with her at this time. He was un- 
wearied in his gentleness and his 
attention to her, bearing with the 
irritability of her sorrow, and con- 
trolling, where she was concerned, 
all that touchiness which made liv- 
ing with him a misery. 
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He let her keep the child at 
Oaklands, though it was a trial to 
him to part with the little creature ; 
and he disliked the sort of training 
she would have there ; buthe seemed 
constantly to feel that he could not 
do enough for Mrs. Ellis. 

Was this a tribute he paid to 
Violet’s memory, because he felt 
that perhaps his own grief was not 
so absorbing as to occupy all his 
thoughts? Or was it that death 
had awed him for the time out of 
his selfishness? A little of both 
probably. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Arrer Laura had declined Ha- 
rold Carew’s offer, Audrey Dash- 
wood had said to her, ‘ I pity poor 
Lady Emily! She will have a bad 
time of it for the next six months.’ 

But she was judging Harold by 
her experience of Claude, who, if 
he was unhappy or uncomfortable 
himself, contrived to make every 
one else equally so. Mr. Carew 
did not torment his mother by his 
temper, though he had felt very 
distinctly at first that she was the 
great obstacle between him and 
the only girl he had ever wished 
to have for his wife. He told her 
that he had asked Laura to marry 
him, and that she had refused, and 
Lady Emily had said, after a pause, 
‘Whatever grieves you must grieve 
me ; and then there had been a 
long silence. 

Harold knew that his mother 
was sorry for his disappointment, 
but that in her heart she did not 
regret its cause, and as Lady Emily 
knew that he knew this, there was 
some constraint between them at 
first. Yet, though she could not 
but rejoice at the cause of her 
son’s disappointment, her maternal 
pride was wounded. During that 
long silence she was thinking, and 
at last she said, in a voice of gentle 
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asperity, ‘Laura Erle is a young 
lady difficult to please. I should 
be glad to know what she can 
want in a husband that she would 
not have found in you.’ 

To this Mr. Carew made no an- 
swer, for he believed then that not 
he himself was objectionable in 
Laura’s eyes, but that Lady Emily 
herself stood between them. He 
altered his opinion, however, after 
that visit to Oaklands in the early 
autumn. Laura may have thought 
that Lady Emily’s objections were 
influencing her; in reality it was 
that old wound which she was still 
feeling—the ghost of her dead love. 

His own love had given Harold 
insight into, and respect for, the 
love of another. He felt how the 
ghost of a past love may vex and 
haunt the place where the love it- 
self has long ceased to dwell. His 
nature was tenacious ; whatever af- 
fection once took possession of his 
heart fixed itself there for ever. 
He made no vows or professions, 
even to himself; but he knew in- 
stinctively that he would never be 
able to say of his love, ‘ It is past.’ 
Laura’s bright image, having once 
enshrined itself in his soul, would 
reign there to the very end ; and 
judging her by himself, he thought 
he saw now the higher motive 
which had prompted her refusal. He 
did not blame her for the refusal ; 
he reverenced and loved her the 
more for it, even while condemning 
her severely, and grieving sin- 
cerely because he thought she was 
yielding to temptation. 

And thinking this the solution 
of the difficulty, he ceased to hold 
Lady Emily responsible for his dis- 
appointment, and never alluded to 
it or seemed to let it come between 
them ; so she grew very hopeful 
again, and began to deliberate on 
the advisability of asking Miss 
Bingley to Melbury in October, 
when Harold would be down for 
the shooting. 
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Lady Emily always went to the 
sea in the autumn ; and this year, 
after the Bingleys had left Oak- 
lands, they joined her at Folke- 
stone. Miss Bingley, who was natu- 
rally much with Lady Emily, told 
her of the gay doings at Oaklands, 
and all about the ball and the 
tableaux, and how Laura had pro- 
nounced her (Miss Bingley’s) act- 
ing bad, and had taken the part 
herself. She told her also how 
much Laura had danced with 
Claude Dashwood, and how Mr. 
Carew had come to Oaklands, and 
been shocked at seeing Laura’s 
open flirtation with a married man 
—her former admirer. 

Miss Bingley had been quite 
struck and delighted by his re- 
marks on the subject. He had 
spoken with so much sense and 
good feeling, that if anything had 
been needed to increase her re- 
spect and esteem for him, those 
remarks of his would certainly have 
supplied that thing. Nothing had 
been wanted, of course. It was im- 
possible to feel greater respect and 
esteem for any one than Miss Bing- 
ley felt for Mr. Carew—quite im- 
possible. 

Miss Bingley did not think of 
mentioning how Mr. Carew had 
stood by the door watching Miss 
Erle, or how he had gone off into 
the conservatory with her,and come 
back looking so angry and distress- 
ed, and had, soon afterwards, dis- 
appeared from the ballroom. None 
of these things had escaped Miss 
Bingley’s keen observation, but she 
did not mention them ; neither did 
she mention how repeatedly and 
severely he had snubbed her her- 
self. He did it unconsciously, in- 
deed, for he never meant to be 
rude, but very certainly, and had 
Miss Bingley had one grain of self- 
respect, she would never have spo- 
ken to Mr. Carew again; but when 
women belong to that school which 
has for its first law, ‘ Marriage is 


the principal thing, therefore get 
a husband, and with all thy getting 
get married,’ they must not stand 
on ceremony. 

It was all a revelation to Lady 
Emily, and a painful one. She was 
grieved to think that Laura should 
have done anything to make such 
an accusation possible. In her kind 
heart, she tried to find excuses for 
her; but she did not try to find 
any for Claude. She condemned 
him to herself, and to Miss Bing- 
ley too, in no measured terms. 

It was not easy to find excuses 
for Laura’s conduct, as that con- 
duct was represented by Miss Bing- 
ley, though the latter was very 
‘ charitable’ in her remarks. 

Has the reader ever met a very 
charitable person? A person who 
is charitable in the face of facts, 
under all conditions, and to all 
people ? -~Who makes oleaginous 
excuses and presupposes extenu- 
ating circumstances for the most 
detestable crimes and vices ? Such 
a person makes charity as unlovely 
as he makes any other virtue he 
undertakes to practise; he is not 
exercising true charity at all, in 
fact, but a base counterfeit, by 
which the real thing is brought 
into disrepute. Charity which is 
charitable at the expense of justice 
and truth is not a Christian grace, 
but something very different. 

Miss Bingley was one of these 
would-be charitable people. She 
was always so ‘charitable’ in her 
judgments, so lenient in her re- 
marks, so full of excuses under 
which lurked cruel insinuations, 
that she might almost have been 
a professing Christian who boasts 
of having ‘so learned Christ’ while 
he defrauds the weak and oppresses 
the orphan. 

She first blackened Laura to 
Lady Emily, and then made weak 
excuses for her. She ‘would not 
condemn her ; it was very natural; 
it was not for her to judge motives; 
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et cetera, et cetera.’ If she was 
sincere she cannot have had any 
real appreciation of the difference 
between right and wrong. If she 
was not sincere, her charity was 
only slander under a mask. Which- 
everitwas, it jarred on Lady Emily, 
who said, at last, ‘Dear Frances, 
the subject distresses me! I am 
so fond of Laura that I do not 
like even to think of her doing 
anything foolish. We won’t talk 
about it any more, please ; and 
then Miss Bingley saw that she 
had gone far enough. 

Harold usually joined his mother 
at the sea for a week or ten days 
before she left, but this year he 
did not do so, knowing that Miss 
Bingley was there, and not having 
courage to face her. He made 
some excuse for not going to Folke- 
stone, but consoled his mother by 
dwelling on the pleasure he should 
have in meeting her at Melbury 
when he went down for the shoot- 
She was disappointed. His 


ing. 
visit had always been the crowning 
enjoyment of her stay by the sea. 
Could it be that he had not come 
because the Bingleys had taken the 


house next to hers? She asked 
herself this question in some dis- 
may. 

But she would have him during 
the shooting season. This was 
usually a joyful time to Lady 
Emily. Her son was a sports- 
man, not a slaughterer of birds ; 
so preserving was not made a trade 
of, nor the fact that his neighbour 
was a better shot than he the foun- 
dation of a feud between the two 
families, and he looked forward to 
the shooting season with no less 
pleasure than did his mother. She 
was delighted to have him with 
her; and he was delighted to go 
out with his dogs, whose ways he 
loved to watch, and his keeper, 
whom he had known from his boy- 
hood, through the stubbles, away 
down by the plantations, where 
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transparent blue mists hung late 
till the sun dispersed them, and 
up over the thymy downs, on which 
the air blew fresh and free. The 
walking was the best part of the 
day’s amusement; he loved all the 
scenery for itself, and was happy 
whether he was alone or had a 
friend with him. In the former 
case, Lady Emily used to take him 
out some luncheon in her pony 
carriage, and last autumn he had 
begun to dream some dreams as 
he went along in the pleasant 
morning air. Laura was a capital 
walker ; and if some day he could 
have her to start with him, her 
dress looped up, her pretty feet 
just showing, her hat, with its gay 
plume, giving her that coquettish 
air which Mr. Carew could not 
help admiring with an admiration 
in which amusement had no small 
part, he felt that his walk would 
be even pleasanter than it was now. 
She could be silent on occasion— 
he had learned that—so he had no 
fear that her chatter would disturb 
the game, and he would not go too 
far or too fast for her; and then 
Lady Emily would come out with 
the luncheon, which they would all 
three have together; after which 
the ladies would drive home, and 
he would go on his way rejoicing 
for the rest of the day ; and, per- 
haps, Laura would come to meet 
him in the evening, or be standing 
waiting for him at the door on his 
return. He drew many a pretty 
little picture to himself in which 
Laura was always the central figure ; 
but the picture was not destined 
to be realised, and Harold had to 
walk through the stubbles and over 
the thymy downs alone—this year, 
at all events. Yet he need not have 
gone alone. 

Walking was not Miss Bingley’s 
strong point, but she would have 
walked any number of miles with 
him—before marriage—if he would 
only have consented to put her, 











instead of Laura Erle, as a central 
figure in that picture. 

Lady Emily gave him opportu- 
nity enough of doing so, and could 
not but feel aggrieved at his per- 
tinacity in refusing to avail himself 
of his chances. In spite of her 
moral courage, she did feel some 
hesitation about telling him that 
Miss Bingley was coming to stay 
at Melbury. She said nothing of 
it the night of his arrival, nor the 
next day till after dinner. Then 
she mentioned, casuaily, that Fran- 
ces Bingley was coming to her for 
a little while. 

Harold had been asleep, but 
had woke up when the coffee ap- 
peared, and was now sitting, his 
arms resting on his knees, holding 
his cup, and looking into it, as if 
it contained some wonderful secret. 

After his shooting he generally 
fell asleep while reading the paper, 
which he would let drop gradu- 
ally, and Lady Emily, when she 
saw it go down, would fall asleep 
too, though she never acknowleged 
that she did so, and to accuse her 
of it was to insult her deeply. 

But on this night she did not 
sleep at all. Anxiety as to how 
her dear Harold would receive her 
communication kept her effectually 
awake, and when he sat up after 
his brief post-prandial slumber, and 
was balancing his coffee-cup be- 
tween his hands, looking so in- 
tently into it, she broke her intel- 
ligence to him. 

He did not answer at first ; but 
put down his cup, stood up, and 
walked to the fire. ‘I am sorry 
she is coming, mother,’ he said, at 
last. 

‘ She will not trouble you much, 
dear Harold; you will only see 
her at breakfast, and in the—’ 

‘T shall not see her at all, mo- 
ther,’ he returned gravely. ‘I can- 
not stay here if she comes.’ 

‘ Not stay here, Harold? What 
do you mean ?” 
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‘I mean this, mother. I know 
what you wish, of course ; but in 
this thing I cannot comply with 
your wishes, and as I cannot, I 
will not willingly meet Miss Bing- 
ley.’ 

Lady Emily was overwhelmed. 
She had not at all expected that 
he would resort to so extreme a 
measure. If the visit was inevit- 
able, she believed that he would 
reconcile himself to it. It was im- 
possible to believe that he should 
justify his sobriquet by leaving 
Melbury because a young lady 
was coming to stay there. She re- 
monstrated warmly. It was so un- 
kind of him! It would look so 
odd! Why had he not told her 
that his peculiarities had increased 
to such an extent that he objected 
to meeting ladies at all? that ra- 
ther than meet them he would lose 
his shooting ? It was too crvelly un- 
kind of him to leave her just as he 
had come. 

‘I am sorry to seem unkind, 
mother,’ he answered ; ‘ but I can- 
not meet a lady day after day who 
is expecting me to have feelings 
towards her which I have not, and 
never can have.’ 

‘ Expecting, Harold? You should 
not speak so.’ 

‘I apologise, mother, if I have 
said anything wrong ; but how am 
I to express it?’ and he laughed a 
little. ‘ Miss Bingley wants me to 
ask her to be my wife, and I—’ 

‘You have no right to assume 
anything of the kind, Harold,’ said 
Lady Emily, with gentle dignity. 

‘Well, mother, I may assume 
that you wish me to ask her to be 
my wife, may I not? 

*I have made the discovery that 
my wishes do not influence you, 
Harold ; therefore, it can signify 
little what they are.’ 

‘You are very unjust in this 
matter,’ he said, after a pause. 
‘You would like my wife to be to 
me what you were to my father— 
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at least, I imagine your affection 
for me would lead you to do so—’ 

*T should of course, Harold. I 
live only for your happiness ;’ and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

‘ Then, mother, why will you not 
believe, that not my happiness, but 
my misery would be insured by 
the marriage you want to bring 
about? I could not ignore my 
wife, or be indifferent to her. I 
must feel that I can sympathise 
with her and she with me, and be- 
tween me and Miss Bingley there 
is no sympathy whatever ; therefore 
I will not meet her, and if you can- 
not put off her visit, I must go 
away.’ 

Lady Emily could not put it off. 
There was not a shred of a pretext 
for doing so of which she could 
avail herself. 

‘Then I will go away till the 
visit is over.’ 

Lady Emily did not often stoop 
to entreaty—with all her gentle- 
ness and softness she was proud 
and extremely dignified—but she 
did now entreat her son not to go 
away. If he would stay this time, 
and not lose his shooting, she would 
promise never to invite Frances 
Bingley to Melbury again. But she 
could not shake his resolution, 
which was grounded on a very real 
fear of the young lady in question. 
It was not brave to fly, but in such 
a serious thing as marriage, discre- 
tion is to be preferred to valour. 
He felt it to be quite within the 
bounds of probability that if he 
stayed now he should wake up 
some morning and find himself an 
engaged man. He shuddered at 
the prospect. Marriage was, in 
his eyes, the most serious step in 
life. * You may leave a profession 
if you don’t like it,’ he used to ar- 
gue, ‘or change any pursuit you 
have taken up; you can get rid of 
a dog, or a horse, or a house, or 
even a friend, if they don’t suit 
you ; but there is no getting rid of 
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a wife ; for even if you quarrel and 
separate, there is always the sense 
of responsibility.’ But besides the 
very wholesome fear he entertained 
of an unsuitable marriage, he had 
a strong dislike to meeting Miss 
Bingley on account of the remarks 
she had made about Laura. 

He blamed the latter severely 
enough himself, but he would never 
like any one who blamed her in 
his hearing. Miss Bingley had not 
blamed her openly, but her ‘charit- 
able’ excuses and insinuations had 
almost driven Harold mad. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Miss BINGLEY was to arrive on 
the following day, and poor Lady 
Emily was more miserable than 
she had ever been before in her 
life when she saw her son drive off 
to the station, instead of starting 
with his dogs and his gun in the 
crisp morning air for a day among 
the stubbles. 

He had not said one angry word 
to her, nor uttered one reproach, 
nor even implied a regret for his 
shooting, but that only made things 
all the worse. No reproach he 
could have launched would have 
made her feel anything like the 
agony of compunction she expe- 
rienced when he took leave of her 
in that gentle way. 

‘Good-bye, mother. Don’t fret 
yourself about it; it was a mistake, 
and can’t be helped. I will go and 
shoot with Fraser, and will come 
back when the coast is clear.’ 

When she was alone Lady Emily 
sat down and cried like a child. 

‘And his shooting! she ex- 
claimed to herself. ‘The one thing 
he looks forward to !’ 

At that moment she thought 
more of the fact that he was losing 
his shooting than of the defeat of 
all her own plans. 

It wasa terrible trial receiving and 
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entertaining Miss Bingley. Lady 
Emily was, however, too well bred 
and entirely courteous to let any- 
thing of what she was feeling ap- 
pear in her manner. 

The visit was a trial to Miss 
Bingley too—a trial and a disap- 
pointment. She had naturally been 
sanguine as to its result, but now— 
Hamlet without the Prince of Den- 
mark must be a dispensation even 
to the most patient, and the poor 
girl had been waiting a long time 
for this too tiresome prince, who 
had just fled from her so ungal- 
Jantly. 

Her conduct was contemptible 
—husband hunting is contemptible, 
let its advocates say what they will 
—yet she was deserving of much 
pity, for she was only acting ac- 
cording to her light. But what a 
miserable light it was and is! 

Mr. Carew did not go to Fraset’s 
for a week. He went up to London, 
and very dull he found it. Life 


was disappointing ; hope, deluding; 


love, a detestable reality which, 
when it went wrong, deprived him 
of the power of settling down com- 
fortably to anything, and destroyed 
his interest in his former occupa- 
tions. It is doubtful if even Mr. 
Saffery’s unconditional surrender 
on that disputed point of Hector’s 
final resting-place would have con- 
soled him now. 

That excellent entomologist had 
called at Melbury the day before 
Harold left, and had disconcerted 
both him and his mother by his 
naive inquiries for and about Laura 
Erle. It was evident from his man- 
ner that he was ready, the moment 
he saw her again, to renew his of- 
fer ; but his presumption no longer 
aroused Mr. Carew’s wrath. He 
only wondered at his fatuity. 

The news of Violet Dashwood's 
death had come as a terrible shock 
to every one. To Harold it was 
not only a shock, but a blow too. 
Till he heard of it he had not 
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known how deep down hope will 
lurk, and on how very little it will 
live. But now—Claude was free ; 
there would be a decent interval, 
and then he would no longer be 
able even to think of Laura with 
honour to himself. 

London was empty ; that is, there 
were some thousands of thousands 
of living souls there, but they didn’t 
count. .All recognised London was 
disporting itself in the country, or 
by the sea, or abroad. The Park 
looked dismal and deserted. The 
streets and squares struck Harold 
with a chill melancholy, like a room 
in which the friends one loves have 
been and are no longer. The 
houses where voices joyous or sad, 
as might be, used to greet him were 
silent, given up to the care of one 
poor lonely-looking housemaid. 
He felt inclined to commit sui- 
cide—an altogether inferior solu- 
tion of his difficulties, quite un- 
worthy of a Christian and a scho- 
larly philosopher. 

One day he went out, looking 
and feeling dismal, and turned into 
the Park. When London was in 
town he never put his foot there. 
He would have deemed himself 
disgraced by doing so, but now it 
was different; no one would be 
there, so that, at all events, there 
would be no witnesses to his dis- 
grace. 

He passed along where gay 
crowds used to congregate, but 
where there was not now even that 
‘single horseman,’ and on into 
Kensington-gardens. So deserted 
did it all look that he felt quite a 
human gladness at seeing a lady 
and gentleman sitting together on 
a bench under a tree. As he drew 
near he recognised the lady with a 
start of surprise, which he con- 
demned himself for feeling to be 
joyful; and by the vivid way in 
which she coloured up he knew 
that she recognised him. 

It was Laura Erle, dressed very 
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much as he always saw her when 
she formed the central figure in that 
picture he had been so fond of 
painting in his mind’s eye. 

In those days ladies did not wear 
hats in London; but it was the dead 
season, and Laura had never been 
a slave to conventionality. 

Mr. Carew was no longer dull 
and dismal. The tonic of his life 
had brought back all his energies. 
For the moment her faults were 
forgotten and all future possibili- 
ties ; the fact that Claude was free 
was forgotten too. He thought 
only of the delight of seeing her. 
To every one there comes, at one 
time or another, some delicious in- 
terval during which the present is 
everything. 

The figure beside Laura was 
that of her brother John. He had 
been ill, and was now taking the 
air under his sister's escort. 

Harold went up to them, baring 
his head and looking very joyful. 
He was so pleased that he could 
not help showing it. Laura had 
not seen him since that night at 
Oaklands,when he had followed her 
so intently with his eyes, and then 
‘scolded her’ so vigorously, not- 
withstanding her grown-up young- 
ladyhood and her long white dress 
all looped-up with blush roses. 
But though she had not seen him 
she had thought of him more than 
she had ever done before, and 
grieved over the bad opinion he 
must have formed of her. 

She did not think of him because 
he had ‘scolded her,’ but because if 
he had not thought a good deal 
about her, he would not have 
troubled himself to scold her. And 
how can we help thinking about 
those who, we know, think of us ? 

She felt very much embarrassed, 
and quite lost all her readiness of 
speech ; so that when he held out 
his hand, looking so radiant, she 
had not a word for him. 

She had resolved at first, after 
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he left her that night, that when 
she met him again she would ex- 
plain his mistake to him; but as 
he had not taken the trouble to 
come near her afterwards, she grew 
angry, and had finally settled in her 
own mind that she did not care in 
the least what he thought of her ; 
which was very satisfactory for Miss 
Laura, but did not prevent her 
from being much embarrassed on 
the present occasion, and leaving 
him all the talking, except that 
part of it which John did. 

That estimable young man did 
not know very precisely what had 
taken place between ‘ that rum 
chap, Harold Carew,’ and his pret- 
ty sister, but he accepted it as a 
fact that all the men who had the 
privilege of knowing the latter 
formed a cohort, denominated by 
him the L.O. — Laura’s Own —all 
thinking her perfect, all more or 
less devoted to her, all ready to 
marry her the moment it should 
please her to make a selection. 
If she would have selected Harold 
Carew, it would have been a source 
of great pleasure to Mr. John 
Erle. The hunting at Melbury 
was not first-rate, certainly, but 
there was ‘ very pretty shooting ;’ 
he thought he could get on with 
Harold, and Lady Emily was with- 
out doubt the kindest old lady 
he had ever met; he should never 
forget how she had once come 
bravely to his assistance ; so now, 
while his sister’s shy fit lasted, he 
talked away to Harold, and Harold 
talked to him, still standing before 
Laura and glancing at her from 
time to time. 

John Erle had been very ill, and 
his sister was in town nursing him, 
He was now just able to get out, 
and was ordered to ‘do a small 
constitutional every day,’ he in- 
formed Harold, ‘and found it all 
he knew to get through it.’ 

Then they reverted to the dull- 
ness of London, and John natu- 








rally asked Harold what brought 
him up at such a season. 

To tell aught but the strict truth 
would have been heinous in Mr. 
Carew’s eyes, yet how was he to 
confess that he had fled ignomini- 
ously from Miss Bingley? He 
muttered something about having 
been obliged to come up, and then 
turned to Laura abruptly, 

* How is Claude Dashwood ?” 

It was the last question he ought 
to have asked, as he felt the mo- 
ment he had spoken. 

Laura coloured up and looked 
very uncomfortable as she answered 
that she did not know—quite well, 
she believed ; she had not heard. 

* How terribly sudden his wife's 
death was !’ went on Harold blun- 
deringly, and still looking at her. 

‘Dreadful! Don’t talk of it! I 
can’t!’ And tears rushed to her 
eyes. 

Harold looked all compunction, 
and John plunged violently once 
more into the dullness of London, 
and the bore of being ill at such a 
time; while Laura sat looking away 
and striving for composure. 

‘She can’t bear a word on that 
subject,’ said John, in a low voice 
to Harold, as if excusing her emo- 
tion. 

Presently they rose to go, John 
being under orders not to be out 
long, and Harold walked back with 
them to their home in Kensington. 

‘Do you come here every day ?’ 
he asked, as they got near the end 
of the broad walk. 

Laura did not speak, but John 
said, ‘Yes,’ and went on talking 
vigorously. 

At last they shook hands and 
parted, and when they got home 
Laura rushed up into her own room 
to cry bitterly. She thought her 
tears were all for Violet, her friend, 
who no longer needed them, who 
was released from weariness and 
from Claude’s exacting temper. 
What cause was there to grieve 
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her? Our tears should flow for 
the living, not for the happy dead. 
And Laura’s tears, though she did 
not know it, were more for the 
living than for Violet, who had gone 
where tears are wiped away. Harold 
went back alone through the gar- 
dens and the park, which were no 
longer dull or dismal, but bright 
with a light that came from his 
own heart. We only see what we 
feel; we make each of us the world 
we look uvon. London had sud- 
denly become a pleasant place to 
him, for it contained the thing 
which at that moment he happened 
to want more than any other pos- 
session on earth. 

The next day he went to Ken- 
sington-gardens again, and met 
John and Laura; and the day after 
that he went too and met them, 
and the day after. Then came a 
wet day, and John could not walk, 
but Harold went there all the same, 
and, when he had got so far, he 
thought he might as well go and 
inquire for John at his own home. 

John was lying on the sofa by 
the window. 

‘Why, I’m dashed if that isn’t 
Carew ! he exclaimed to Laura. 

‘A gentleman has called, sir— 
Mr. Carew ; he wishes to know if 
you would like to see him,’ said the 
servant. 

‘By all means; I like to see 
everybody,’ returned John, who 
was a gregarious animal. 

So Harold came in, and just as 
he didso Laura disappeared through 
the folding doors into the depths 
of the back drawing-room, and so 
up-stairs. 

‘Why, where’s Laura?’ said John, 
looking round after the first greet- 
ings were over. ‘ Dashed if she 
hasn’t run away ! 

This last was meant for an aside, 
but was perfectly audible to the 
visitor. 

‘I hope I did not drive her 
away,’ he said anxiously. 
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‘Oh, she'll come back, I daresay,’ 
responded Mr. Erle ; ‘she knows I 
can’t bear being left.’ 

3ut she did not come back, and 
Harold went away disappointed. 
The following day was wet, and he 
came again, with some books for 
John—and again she avoided him; 
and then Harold awoke from his 
dream. All that week he had been 
dreaming; he had forgotten that 
Claude was free, forgotten every- 
thing in the delight of seeing her 
and looking forward to seeing her. 
But at last the waking had come ; 
he remembered that Claude was 
free, remembered that she had de- 
clined his own proffered love, and 
thought he saw the meaning she 
meant to convey to him now. She 
avoided him just as he avoided 
Miss Bingley, and for the same rea- 
son. 

Forthwith London became again 
the vile dull place it had been be- 
fore. The sun was gone down; 
the darkness had come. 

He found it as insupportable as 
Miss Bingley found Melbury with- 
out its prince. 

Bingley Hall was full of people 
—all shooting, hunting, dancing, 
flirting, singing, walking, and talk- 
ing. Mrs. Bingley, who was stout 
and somnolent, found it hard work 
entertaining them. She wrote and 
told her daughter so, and Miss 
Bingley told her hostess, who, al- 
ways unselfish, would not keep her 
young guest from her mother at 
such a time. 

‘It was dull too at Melbury, as 
dear Harold could not come.’ 

Miss Bingley protested. She had 
been very happy, and was so, so 
sorry to leave dear delightful Mel- 
bury. Which was quite true. 

The two ladies understood each 
other perfectly. They had second- 
ed each other to the best of the 
ability of each. That they had 
failed was owing not to any fault 
of theirs, but to the blindness and 
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fatuity of that blundering, obstinate, 
ill-judging Harold. 

They parted friends, and would 
always entertain a mutual kindly 
feeling, far more kindly, it is pro- 
bable, than would have existed had 
they succeeded in attaining their 
object. They would in the latter 
case have seen so much of each 
other that one at least would have 
been convinced how little there 
was really in common between 
them. 

When Miss Bingley went away, 
Lady Emily wrote imploring her 
son to return ; which he did, for he 
might as well be at Melbury as in 
London if he was not to see Laura. 

The day before his departure he 
went to take leave of John, and to 
offer him a few words of wise coun- 
sel. When he was shown in, a visi- 
tor was already there with whom 
Laura was speaking; she could not 
therefore run away to avoid him. 
He sat down by John and talked to 
him till the visitor took leave ; then 
he turned to Laura at once, being 
afraid that she would escape before 
he could speak to her. ‘They had 
not said much to each other when 
they had met in Kensington-gar- 
dens, Laura having been shy before 
him, and all her old spirits seeming 
to have forsaken her, but to-day 
she looked brighter, and when he 
turned to her she responded with 
something of her old sparkle. It 
must be admitted that Miss Erle 
was a very inconsistent young wo- 
man. She had regularly gone away 
when Mr. Carew came to call ; she 
had hardly spoken to him when 
they met in Kensington-gardens ; 
but when he did not come to call 
or to walk with them she had made 
herself most miserable. Her good 
brother John had no suspicion of 
how anxiously she used to look out 
for a dark keen face while she was 
listening to him apparently with the 
greatest interest. Harold's face and 
shoulders always seemed to come 
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into view first. He did not really 
stoop at all, nevertheless his shoul- 
ders put themselves en évidence 
somehow, as clever men’s shoulders 
have a way of doing, though why 
cleverness should express _ itself 
through the shoulders it is not for 
the unlearned in such matters to 
say. Harold was a slightly-made 
man, but his shoulders had a look 
of solidity about them which made 
them impressive ; and during those 
few days when Laura had seen 
them her heart had given a bound 
which used to send the blood 
surging into her face. Then when 
it rained, and they had not gone 
out, but he had come to call, his 
ring had produced precisely that 
same uncomfortable effect on her, 
and though she had run away 
from him she had watched for his 
ring all the same, and when it did 
not come a horrible feeling of dis- 
appointment took possession of her 
soul. She did not actually wish to 
die, having much to get through in 
this lower world yet, but she had 
to confess, Mariana-like, that she 
was ‘aweary,’ and that everything 
seemed a mistake and every one 
stupid, Harold more so than all 
others ; for Miss Erle belonged to 
that class of votaries whose: wor- 
ship is never so largely tinged with 
reverence as to keep them from 
objurgating their idols if they dis- 
please them. 

To ordinary ears Mr. Carew rang 
the bell much as any other gentle- 
man might have rung it, but Miss 
Laura had learned to distinguish 
his ring from among a hundred, 
and on this day when it struck her 
ear her heart gave such a bound, 
and the blood such a leap into her 
face, that the visitor to whom she 
was speaking must have been less 
than woman had she not divined 
something when the door opened 
and a gentleman, with ‘ bachelor 
n want of a wife’ plainly written in 
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his face, came in. Laura was pleased 








to see him, so pleased that she 
could not help showing it a little, 
which puzzled poor Harold dread- 
fully. He had thought she had 
meant him not to come—that she 
might perhaps resent his coming 
to-day—and yet now she looked 
quite radiant, smiled at him in her 
pretty way with that burning colour 
and those lovely eyes, and yet with 
a good deal of shyness too. He 
thought her beautiful when she was 
a little shy. Her genial welcome 
made him quite talkative, and he 
told her at last why he had left 
Melbury, looking her full in the 
face as he said, 

‘Miss Bingley was coming to 
stay with my mother—that is why 
I am here now.’ 

John had gone in search of a 
paper, and as Harold spoke he 
lowered his voice, so that only 
Laura could hear. At that mo- 
ment, and with that vivid blush 
still on her cheek, she could not 
be so untrue to herself as to tell 
him he was wrong; so she said 
nothing, only looked down, and 
felt she did not know how.  For- 
tunately John came back, and 
Harold went on to say that his 
mother was quite alone now, there- 
fore he was going back home again. 
Laura murmured something about 
Lady Emily being glad to have 
him, and then they talked of other 
things for a time, till Harold rose 
to go, which he did not do for 
more than an hour after he had 
made that communication to Laura. 
When he was standing and about 
to shake hands with her, he said, 

*I took the liberty of giving my 
friend John some advice, Miss Erle, 
of which I think you would ap- 
prove.’ 

‘Now, Mr. Carew, don’t tell 
Laura what you said!’ exclaimed 
John. ‘She is a good hand enough 
at lecturing me herself, without be- 
ing backed up by you.’ 

‘Iam glad you gave him some 
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good advice,’ said Laura, smiling ; 
‘he needs it.’ 

*I get no end of lectures on all 
sides,’ complained the genial good- 
for-nothing. ‘ Every one seems to 
think he has a natural right to pitch 
into me.’ 

‘But I did not pitch into you,’ 
said Harold kindly. ‘I did not 
even get so far as a lecture, did I? 

‘Oh, it’s all right,’ acquiesced 
John good humouredly. 

‘I asked leave, you know, before 
I ventured to speak,’ Harold went 
on, looking first at John and then 
at Laura. 

She never could tell what it was 
that prompted her to say, with a 
quick glance at him out of her 
dark eyes, ‘You sometimes speak 
without asking leave, however,’ and 
then she blushed suddenly up to 
her fullest power of blushing. 

‘I never venture to do that,’ he 
answered gravely, after a slight 
pause, ‘unless I am very sure the 
person I speak to will not misun- 
derstand my motive. I would only 
do so to one whom I valued and 
esteemed highly.’ 

John rose to ring the bell, and 
while he was doing so Harold said 
to Laura, taking her hand as he 
spoke, 

‘For example, if I ever had ven- 
tured to say anything to you, I 
should trust that you would forgive 
the liberty in consideration of the 
motive.’ 

He looked at her, as if expecting 
an answer, but she could only say, 
‘ Oh, certainly,’ in a low voice, and 
without looking up. She had al- 
ways meant to tell him that he had 
been entirely mistaken, but now no 
words would come, and a terrible 
fear that if he said any more she 
should not be able to restrain her 
tears made her manner cold and 
constrained. She felt that it was 
cold, and was sorry, but she could 
not help it. It would have been 
too ignominious to cry before him ; 
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and John, had he seen the least 
sign of a tear, would have exclaimed 
significantly, ‘Oh, by George !’ and 
have forthwith gone into the next 
room, leaving Harold to ‘ scold’ her 
again, or ask for an explanation, or 
propose, or do some other dread- 
ful thing. To save her dignity 
therefore she had to keep silence, 
and Harold went away under the 
impression that in her heart she 
felt resentment towards him for 
what he had said. Till that mo- 
ment he had not thought that she 
might possibly consider he had 
taken a liberty. 

As he walked home he tried to 
think what her manner implied. 
At one time she would hardly speak 
to him, at another she looked ra- 
diant when he came near her. 
What had that sudden light meant 
which leaped into her face to-day 
when she saw him? And then he 
thought of Claude, who had always 
pronounced her a flirt, and of the 
ball at Oaklands. 

As to Laura, up in her room, at 
her cousin’s house in Kensington, 
she was quite miserable. Why had 
she not been brave enough to tell 
him that she quite understood his 
motive? Now he, no doubt, con- 
sidered her an ungenerous and un- 
grateful person. 


CHAPTER L. 


Lapy Emity Carew had recom- 
mended her young friend, Mr. John 
Erle, to bear in mind the admirable 
example set by Whittington, sug- 
gesting that it might be well if he 
would imitate it; and John had 
gone so far as to picture to himself 
the pleasing appearance he would 
present as Lord Mayor of London ; 
but he had not got much beyond 
this in his efforts, though he made 
numerous and strong resolutions, 
and had really done well for a year 
Then Nature reasserted 


or more. 
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herself, and he began to try severely 
the patience of his employers. For 
Lady Emily’s sake much forbear- 
ance had been shown towards him ; 
but he defied forbearance, always, 
however, with the best intentions. 
In truth, he was not fit for the 
work nor the work for him, and 
resolutions to resist temptation 
were made only to be broken. 

He was not actually vicious, but 
the dissipations and distractions of 
a town life were more than he could 
withstand. It had been arranged 
that he should live with a cousin 
of his father’s at Kensington, whose 
influence and authority, it was 
hoped, would help to keep him 
straight. That was a vain hope. 
His irregularity as to hours, his un- 
punctuality, his utter recklessness, 
were a ceaseless source of anxiety 
to her. She knew how much de- 
pended on his steadiness, yet found 
it impossible to keep him up to the 
mark. 

It needed Titanic efforts to get 
him out in the morning in anything 
like decent time; and as the months 
went by no efforts availed. He was 
regularly late ; and as punctuality 
was one of the things chiefly in- 
sisted on by the authorities, there 
was always a mark against his 
name. 

‘Worthless concretions of un- 
mentalised matter’ was the indig- 
nant description given by an angry 
patriarch of those young men of 
the day who ‘ loaf’ through life, as- 
serting their right to everything 
under the sun, while they systema- 
tically neglect every duty laid on 
them by God, and shirk every re- 
sponsibility entailed by their own 
actions. 

John Erle had one esthetic taste 
—a love of music; but that, far 
from elevating him, became his 
bane, as in this world ‘noblest 
things find vilest using’ too often. 
The heavenly maid was for him a 
Circe who degraded his higher na- 
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ture and dragged him down to the 
lowest depths of animalism. 

Lady Emily's friend wrote to her 
about him, being anxious to do all 
he could for one in whom she was 
interested. John’s example was 
ruinous, he said ; he was idle, care- 
less, unpunctual, dissipated—in 
fact, not fit for the place. ‘It would 
pay us to pension him off, provided 
we could be sure of never seeing 
him again,’ ended Lady Emily's 
correspondent despairingly. Deep- 
ly grieved, she wrote to John en- 
treating him to amend ; she wrote 
also to Laura (this was before Ha- 
rold had shown such unmistakable 
signs of wanting her for a wife); 
and to her friend imploring his for- 
bearance yet a little while. 

Mr. and Mrs. Erle went up to 
town to see their son, and try if 
haply personal remonstrance and 
exhortation would do any good. 

John was penitent—he was al- 
ways that—and promised much. 
For a time things went on better, 
but by degrees the complaints were 
renewed, and the anxieties of the 
unfortunate Erles began again. 
Happily for John, a fit of illness 
came on this occasion to his aid, 
and the illness was pleaded as the 
excuse for many of his past mis- 
deeds ; so one more chance would 
be given him ; but it would be only 
one. The patience of the autho- 
rities was exhausted, and even Lady 
Emily could not plead for him any 
more. 

Anxiety had brought on a recur- 
rence of Mr. Erle’s illness, and as 
his wife could not leave him, Laura 
went to town to nurse her brother, 
the cousin with whom he lived de- 
clining the task. John was again 
very repentant, but less full of pro- 
mises than before. He now said 
he should never succeed at the 
bank, and was sure he ought to try 
some other ‘ line.’ 

There was also another thing. 
He was very much in love with a 
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young lady, and most anxious to 
be married at once. Providentially 
the young lady had been endowed 
with sense enough to break off the 
engagement when shecameto know 
more of her admirer’s real charac- 
ter. Is it needful to say that he 
had not language strong enough to 
denounce her hard-heartedness, her 
mercenary conduct, her selfish dis- 
regard of his manship’s welfare? 
Laura heard it all every day, and 
was bitterly reproached for her 
want of sympathy with his disap- 
pointment. 

‘Well, I can’t help it, John. I 
still say she is quite right. Why, 
you can’t take care of yourself! 
Any girl would be a fool who would 
rush into marriage with you.’ 

John looked much offended. He 
was utterly incapable of resisting 
the very smallest temptation that 
came in his way, was always in 
debt, always a cause of anxiety to 
his friends, always in trouble ; but 
of course he looked upon himself 
as strong and superior and mascu- 
line, and good enough to be the 
husband of any woman under the 
sun, and thankful she ought to be 
to have him. 

As he felt the vigorous life throb- 
bing in his veins, while strength re- 
turned to him day by day, his plans 
grew in number and in wildness. 
They all had one aim—to give up 
the bank. Ifhe could only do that 
all would be well. It was slow 
uphill work at the best of times, 
and did not suit him, ruined his 
valuable health, and—chief reason 
of all—he hated it. 

‘Well, say you give it up,’ ad- 
mitted Laura one day, ‘ what will 
you do?” 

‘I know a thing I should be 
At at,’ responded John. 

‘What is that? Pray tell me 
quickly.’ 

‘ Reporting for a sporting paper.’ 
He gave forth the remark with the 
profound air of conviction of a man 
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who has made a discovery in which 
he himself believes, and whose be- 
lief nothing can shake. Miss Erle 
went on with her work. ‘I’ve 
thought over it a great deal,’ con- 
tinued her brother. ‘It would just 
suit my book, and I might get on 
then to be a regular correspondent 
perhaps. I’ve settled on a name 
—they all have names, you know, 
Laura, that they sign themselves 
by—I'd sign myself THe ONE-ER. 
That would be a good name, eh, 
Laura ?” 

‘It would show your modesty, 
certainly.’ 

‘Oh, hang modesty! Confi- 
dence is the thing towin. Besides, 
you don’t see; there is a sort of 
double meaning in it. The horses 
I named would always win—you 
would see their names in capital 
letters—I would send you the 
paper—and I should be such a 
one-er at the business myself that 
no one couldcome uptome. You 
see the point, don’t you?” 

‘Perfectly. And which of the 
papers is to be favoured with your 
reports ?” 

‘Well, I thought perhaps you 
could help me there, 

But Laura was unkind and un- 
sisterly enough to refuse all help 
towards such an end. She would 
only advise her brother to keep 
steadily to the work which had 
been already found for him. 

This was how things were when 
Mr. Carew met John and Laura in 
Kensington Gardens ; and the ad- 
vice which he had given John, and 
of which he had spoken to Laura, 
was, that the former should aban- 
don all thought of reporting for a 
sporting paper, and try to work on 
steadily in the bank. 

But when he gave that wise 
counsel he knew it would not be 
followed. He had told his mother 
long since that John Erle in a 
banker's office was the square man 
in the round hole. 
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‘ He ought to emigrate,’ he said. 
‘He will never do any good in 
London.’ 

And Lady Emily had asked 
where the money was to come from. 

Harold was now meditating an- 
other scheme. He had spoken to 
Laura once about John when he 
was in town, and her anxious look 
and tone on the subject had touch- 
ed him deeply. 

‘He will never do any good in 
London, I’m afraid,’ she had ad- 
mitted ; ‘and the worst part of itis 
that his example is ruining Teddy.’ 

Could John act as agent to the 
Melbury property? The present 
agent was an old man, and even 
now wanted help. This was the 
question which Harold asked him- 
self. But in order to answer it 
Lady Emily’s assistance had to be 
obtained ; and what would she say 
to a plan which would bring her 
son and the Erle family into closer 
connection than ever? 

John was to go down to Smed- 
ston for change of air as soon as he 
could travel, and was afterwards 
to go back to London for that last 
chance. Harold had but little 
hope of his success ; so he resolved 
to prepare the way for the execu- 
tion of his own scheme by leading 
his mother’s mind in that direction. 

Even if Laura’s smile and blush 
meant nothing, if they had only 
been a passing caprice, and her 
allegiance was all given to Claude 
Dashwood, he would still not re- 
gret that he had done something 
to save her anxiety on her brother’s 
account, for Harold was sure that 
John would do well living in the 
country. The work he would have 
would be such as would suit him, 
the income larger than any he 
would be likely to command in 
any other way, and perhaps the 
mercenary young lady might finally 
relent and marry him. If the 
weight of matrimony did not keep 
him steady then, nothing ever would. 
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Harold felt that strongly, but his 
opinion was that it would steady 
him, and for the sake of his gener- 
ous bright-eyed sister he was willing 
to give him the chance, if only he 
could manage Lady Emily. 


CHAPTER LI. 


VioLtet DasHwoon’s death had 
not caused Audrey’s marriage to 
be put off for very long. 

The moment she had felt herself 
to be in danger (and she knew 
that she was so long before the 
doctors knew it, or Claude would 
believe it), she had urged this 
point on her husband. ‘The real 
generosity of her nature was shown 
by the remarks she made to him 
from time to time on the subject. 
One of the last things she said was, 
‘Give my love to Audrey, and 
don’t let the marriage be put off. 
Tell Digby too, with my love, that 
he is to take Audrey away at once 
to Glynton, and not leave her at 
Enleigh to be plagued out of her 
life, just because I am gone.’ 

When it was all over, Claude 
remembered the injunctions, and 
gave the last tender messages and 
charges to those for whom they 
were meant. It was felt by all 
that Violet's memory was best 
honoured by carrying out her 
wishes ; so there was a very quiet 
ceremony one day in Smedston 
Church, when the crisp red leaves 
were lying all about, and the winds 
were beginning to make grand 
music among the hills. Only the 
redbreast was left to sing a song 
of gladness on the milder days, 
when the leaves, instead of being 
dashed and whirled hither and 
thither, fell slowly, one by one, as 
if dreading that long wintry rest 
before they could rise again, revivi- 
fied, to rejoice next year with the 
birds and the flowers, and with 
Violet’s child, who stood now close 
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behind Audrey, holding Laura’s 
hand. They were both brides- 
maids—the little child, who neither 
knew nor understood aught of what 
was going on, and the girl, who 
knew and understood so much and 
yet so little of the great mysteries 
of life and death, and hope and 
human love and suffering. 

Charlie Dashwood had come 
home to give his sister into Digby’s 
keeping; and Mr. Erle’s voice 
trembled so as he read, that he 
could hardly get through the ser- 
vice. 

The sun shone in on Audrey’s 
and Digby’s heads as they bent to 
sign the register; and when they 
went out a robin was singing on a 
sheltered bough, where some green 
leaves still lingered. 

Charlie had brought his wife to 
Enleigh, and Claude had broken 
up his establishment in London, 
and had once more made the home 
of his boyhood his head-quarters ; 
so Mrs. Elliott was not alone 
though Audrey was gone, and she 
had no longer any one whom it 
was her exclusive province to love 
and torment. 

Some women fuss over those 
they love, almost killing them by 
care and kindness ; others torment 
the idols of their hearts by insist- 
ing that they shall be happy only in 
their way. It would be well if the 
idols could sometimes bear in mind 
that whether they are fussed over 
or tormented, love is the motive 
alike in both cases, and that if the 
love and the fuss and the torment 
were to be taken out of their lives, 
though they might gain quietness, 
they would miss something which 
is of more value. 

‘God Almighty bless you, child,’ 
said Mrs. Elliott to Audrey when 
the latter was dressed, ready to 
leave her own home for ever that 
she might begin a new life with 
Digby ; ‘I think you are a fool to 
have thrown yourself away on 
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Digby Forester; but God must 
take care of fools, or we should 
not have so many of them flourish- 
ing; so I hope He will take care 
of you.’ 

‘And Digby too, aunt Eleanor,’ 
pleaded Audrey, divided betwixt 
tears and smiles. She threw her 
arms round Mrs. Elliott’s neck, 
and in that long embrace much 
was said, though no words were 
spoken, and many things forgotten 
that no one would have been the 
better for remembering. Audrey 
felt nothing at that moment but 
that she was parting from one who 
had loved her from her earliest 
childhood with a mother’s love and 
devotion. And Mrs. Elliott—she 
knew that she was losing her ex- 
clusive right in the creature round 
whom all her hopes and wishes for 
this world centred. She loved her 
nephew Charlie devotedly and tor- 
mentingly ; she loved Claude too, 
less devotedly, but very truly, and 
she dearly loved his child; but all 
the passionate strength of her 
nature was given to Audrey. 

‘ There, child, go away !’ she ex- 
claimed, pushing her from her with 
a tender roughness, while her eyes 
were brimming with rare tears. 
‘Go to your new keeper; I dare- 
say he is waiting for you.’ 

‘Say you hope God will bless 
him too, aunt Eleanor.’ 

‘I do hope it with all my heart, 
child. There; go to him. He 
won't ill-use you—I will say that 
for him.’ 

And then Audrey went down- 
stairs, and, amid many tears and 
benedictions and smiles, got into 
the carriage, Digby stumbling in 
after her with a groan—of relief, 
perhaps, that the ordeal was over. 
It is well people are not married 
often in their lives ; once is found 
to be enough by most women. 
Men are more courageous, or find 
themselves less able to stand alone; 
or is it that they don’t dread a 
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wedding-breakfast and a fuss as 
much as women do? 

The very first stile that has to 
be got over is enough to deter any 
one from entering into the thorny 
ways of matrimony. Digby vowed 
he would never assist at a wedding- 
breakfast again—not even at that 
of his dearest friend—having found 
his own such a bore. In truth, it 
was a dismal affair enough, though 
there were no speeches to depress 
one’s nerves, or put one in a fever 
of pity for the unfortunate speakers. 

The bride had chargedher newly- 
acquired property to kiss Mrs. El- 
liott on taking leave of her. This 
weighed heavily on his mind, and 
when he attempted to comply with 
the order, he only succeeded in 
nearly knocking the lady’s bonnet 
off. Being very tall, and she very 
short, he came down with a sort 
of swoop upon her, and then, on 
seeing the result of his awkward- 
ness, apologised for it by a groan. 
His second attempt was no less 
abortive than the first, for he could 
only succeed in sweeping his mous- 
tache over his new relation’s fore- 
head. Then he looked helplessly 
to Audrey for assistance, and she 
made a diversion, and so at last 
they got off. 

Enleigh missed them dreadfully. 
Mrs. Elliott walked about feeling 
miserable, and had she not had 
Adela Dashwood, Charlie’s wife, 
into whose ear she could pour forth 
caustic remarks about Claude’s folly 
in having taken poor Violet to 
Ireland, she would have had a fit 
of illness. Laura was also of great 
use at this time as a souffre-doudeur. 
Mrs. Elliott was never weary of 
inveighing against Claude to her. 
She inveighed against Harold 
Carew too, till Laura was almost 
driven out of her senses ; besides 
being completely at a loss as to 
the cause of her friend’s increased 
animosity towards the latter gentle- 
man. It is true the two usually 
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had some sharp passages of arms 
together when they met, and the 
lady had always proclaimed her 
dislike of Lady Emily’s son, but 
Laura had been accustomed to 
think that the dislike was more in 
words than in deed. People who 
profess to hate each other with 
genial frankness, and who invari- 
ably meet with a joyous anticipa- 
tion ofa fight, have generally some 
foundation of liking on which to 
ground their dislike. But latterly 
there had come a bitterness into 
Mrs. Elliott’s way of speaking of 
Harold, for which Laura was at 
a loss to account. 

In truth the sole head and front 
of his offending was that he had 
not succeeded in making Laura his 
own property, instead of leaving her 
there at Smedston to be a tempta- 
tion to Claude, now that the latter 
was free again. Mrs. Elliott had 
eaten the bread of carefulness for 
many a day in order that she might 
effectually separate those two. She 
thought she had succeeded, when 
suddenly all her labour was proved 
to be useless. Everything had gone 
wrong with her. Providence and 
Harold Carew and Laura Erle and 
Claude and poor Violet herself had 
all conspired to defeat her schemes. 
Her darling Audrey had thrown her- 
self away on Digby Forester. Claude 
had certainly given her just cause 
of complaint. With infinite labour 
and contrivance she had kept him 
from involving himself with the im- 
pecunious Erles by placing a bar- 
rier, effectual, as she believed, be- 
tween him and them, but by his 
wilfulness he had destroyed the 
barrier and was free again. Mrs. 
Elliott always thought, and very 
frequently spoke, as if Claude was 
solely and wholly answerable for 
his young wife’s death. She had 


dearly loved Violet, whose gay 
bright nature had an especial charm 
for her, and Violet, though unable 
to get on well with Audrey, had been 
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uniformly affectionate and winning 
to her husband’s aunt; but now, 
in her annoyance and disappoint- 
ment, the latter lady was inclined 
to blame Violet for her perversity 
in dying just at the most inconve- 
nient time. Why, if she was bent 
on escaping from Claude’s temper, 
had she not waited till Harold had 
persuaded that uncompromising 
Laura to become his wife? Then 
she might with propriety have died, 
and Mrs. Elliott would have mourn- 
ed sincerely for her, without any of 
that sense of having been person- 
ally injured which she now experi- 
enced. 

With Harold Carew Mrs. Elliott 
had absolutely no patience. What 
is the use of a man who can’t even 
persuade the girl he loves to marry 
him, though she is penniless, and 
he able and willing to make every 
possible settlement on her? 

As to Laura—she was the most 
perverse young woman under the 
sun. Instead of thanking God that 
she had escaped Claude’s temper, 
and taking Harold, whom she 
might rule—despotically, if she so 
willed — there she was still at 
Smedston, for Claude to go to for 
comfort and consolation, forsooth! 

Mrs. Elliott could not under- 
stand Laura. How a girl like her, 
clear-sighted, brave, appreciating 
what was good and noble, could 
reject the love of such a man as 
Harold Carew, was incomprehen- 
sible to her. ‘That she should re- 
ject it for the sake of Claude Dash- 
wood was more incomprehensible 
still. As Harold’s wife she would 
have all that the heart of a woman 
could desire—appreciation and love 
and trust, and as much freedom as 
any one who loves and has respon- 
sibilities can have in this life. It 
was in the nature of things that 
Harold should yield himself up to 
her sway entirely; her influence 
over him would be supreme. Since 
he had become one of those whom 
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it suited Mrs. Elliott to make sub- 
servient to her own ends, she had 
studied his character closely, and 
the conclusion she had come to 
was, that he belonged to that class 
of men who will love, and seek the 
love of, a good and noble woman 
only, and who, having won it, will 
rest in it and on it to the very end, 
free from doubt or jealousy, or any 
shadow of turning. 

The wives of such men are bless- 
ed ; but unfortunately forwomenand 
the world such men are the rare 
exceptions. The great majority 
don’t seek qualities which perhaps 
they would not value if they found 
them. In spite of the praises be- 
stowed on the true metal, most 
people are content with pinchbeck, 
and it may readily be admitted 
that, as they cannot appreciate 
anything better, pinchbeck is quite 
good enough for them — better, 
very often, than they deserve. Only 
it may be doubted if pinchbeck is 
good for humanity at large. 

Mrs. Elliott did not look on 
Laura as pinchbeck, but she was 
certainly a perverse specimen of 
the real thing, and if she finally 
preferred Claude to Harold, it would 
be impossible not to suspect the 
presence of some alloy in her com- 
position. 

After Audrey’s marriage Claude 
had gone abroad, and Mrs. Elliott’s 
grand object now was to keep him 
there, or if not there, in London, 
or somewhere away from Enleigh ; 
but Claude was by no means in- 
clined to expatriate himself, even 
if the ca.is of his profession had 
not after a time necessitated his 
presence in England. 

When the first shock of Violet’s 
death was over, the thought grew 
into his mind that he was free, and, 
as it did so, hope sprang up again, 
strong and vigorous. He had made 
one great mistake in life, and had 
suffered for it. Looked at even in 
their best light, the years he had 
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Spent with Violet had not been 
happy. She had been too good for 
him in one way and not good 
enough in another, just as he was 
too good for her in some respects, 
and not nearly good enough in 
others. He had tried to do his 
duty, but it had been hard work, as 
duty has a way of being when it is 
not the spontaneous result of love; 
but now God had given him a se- 
cond chance—he was free once 
more. His appreciation of his 
freedom was shown by the strong 
wish, he felt to surrender it again, 
but this time he would put it into 
wiser hands. He never for one 
moment thought of giving it up to 
any one but Laura. From the very 
first instant he had been calm 
enough to form plans for the fu- 
ture, she had entered into them ; 
and, he had soon begun to form 
plans—it was inevitable that he 
should do so. Not only did he 
love and admire her for herself 
more than he had ever done be- 
fore, he had also his child to think 
of, and where could he find for her 
such a mother as Laura would be? 
There was the secret delight, too, 
of carrying her off from his rival. 

‘I shall have her yet!" was his 
triumphant reflection. 

He knew that Harold had pro- 
posed to her, knew also that she 
had refused his offer, and a feel- 
ing, which was not altogether va- 
nity, inclined him to believe that 
the refusal had not been entirely 
due to wounded pride at Lady 
Emily’s dislike of her son’s choice. 
Nevertheless, though he %old him- 
self all this, he could not help be- 
ing uneasy when he thought of 
Harold. He affected to despise 
the latter as one who neither un- 
derstood women nor had ever had 
any influence over them; but his 
instinct told him that where Laura 
was concerned, this man was dan- 
gerous. He had not studied other 


women, or cared to acquire influ- 
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ence over them; but had he not 
studied her to some purpose? For 
all these reasons Claude was by no 
means disposed to stay away from 
England too long, thus leaving the 
field clear for his rival. 

During his absence abroad he 
wrote twice to Laura. He had not 
ventured on such a measure with- 
out serious consideration ; anything 
like disrespect to Violet's memory 
would, he knew, place an effectual 
barrier between them ; he had, 
therefore, on both occasions, made 
some slight business transaction 
with her father the excuse for his 
letters. 

But there are cases in which a 
woman’s instinct never deceives 
her. Circumspect as he was, Laura 
felt what his hopes and wishes were, 
and dreaded his return more than 
she had ever dreaded anything in 
her life. 


CHAPTER LIL. 


Arter his illness John Erle had 
gone back to London, and had for 
some months been so steady and 
punctual that his friends began to 
entertain hopes of his permanent 
reformation. ‘The hopes were vain. 
By degrees he fell away again ; old 
temptations and old companions 
resumed their sway, proving them- 
selves stronger than any force of 
resistance he had it in him to op- 
pose to them. He went from bad 
to worse, and the evil day came at 
last. He received an intimation 
from his employers that after a cer- 
tain date they could no longer re- 
tain him in their service. 

Lady Emily’s friend wrote to her 
expressing his regret; but the re- 
sult had been inevitable ; the young 
man’s conduct could no longer be 
tolerated. John was as much sur- 
prised and stunned by the blow 
as though he should not have ex 
pected it, and his total lack of 
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moral courage showed inself on this 
occasion even more plainly than it 
had done on any other. He shrank 
from acquainting his family with 
his misfortune, as he considered it; 
with the just reward of his selfish 
folly, as other people would say ; 
so left London suddenly, without 
informing any one of his destina- 
tion. 

The cousin with whom he lived 
was not alarmed at first, as he had 
on one or two previous occasions 
absented himself without giving 
her any notice, and had afterwards 
explained that he had gone to stay 
with a friend for a day or two. 

When Lady Emily received that 
letter from her friend about him, 
she at once wrote to Mr. Erle and 
to Laura expressing her deep re- 
gret at his failure, and hoping they 
would not think he had been harsh- 
ly dealt with. She assured them 
that her friend had been as for- 
bearing as he could afford to be 
under the circumstances. 

The same post brought a letter 
to Laura from Harold begging her 
not to make herself unhappy, as he 
hoped to be able to assist her bro- 
ther by finding him an occupation 
more suited to him than that which 
he was about to lose. He said, fur- 
ther, that he concluded John would 
go to Smedston when he left Lon- 
don ; and as it would be necessary 
to see him and consult him per- 
sonally, before anything could be 
arranged, he himself proposed com- 
ing to Smedston in order to do so 
more conveniently. There was a 
postscript to the letter saying that, 
on second thoughts, the writer 
would come to Smedston directly, 
instead of waiting for John’s return; 
he would thus see Laura and Mrs. 
Erle at once, and hear their opinion 
about the plans he had formed. 

It was the first letter Laura had 
ever had from Harold, and she 
felt secretly ashamed of the exqui- 
site pleasure it gave her. She could 
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not but acknowledge that it neu- 
tralised the pain John’s conduct 
caused her, and though she tried 
to believe this was because she was 
glad to have some comfort to offer 
her parents in their sorrow, the 
strange reluctance she experienced 
in letting them see the letter con- 
vinced her that joy had another 
source. 

The letter did not contain a word 
that all the world might not have 
seen. It began ‘ Dear Miss Erle,’ 
and ended ‘yours very truly,’ just 
as an ordinary letter from an ordi- 
nary writer might have done; ne- 
vertheless, it was sacred in her 
eyes, and she would rather no one 
had looked at it but herself. 

Writing an answer to it was an 
event in her life. 

‘ How had I better end it, mam- 
ma?’ she asked, not looking at her 
mother, but making a pretence of 
searching for an envelope, and 
leaving Mrs. Erle to gather that ‘it’ 
related to the important document 
which was to be honoured by Mr. 
Carew’s perusal on the following 
morning. 

* How does he end his?’ asked 
Mrs. Erle. ‘I should put what he 
puts.’ 

‘I think he has put “yours 
truly,” or some such thing,’ re- 
sponded Miss Laura, who knew 
perfectly well what he had written, 
only she chose to feign that she 
had not noticed. ‘No; he has 
put “ yours very truly,”’ she added, 
glancing with assumed carelessness 
at his letter. 

‘Then I should put “ very truly” 
too,’ said Mrs. Erle. 

‘I think I’ll put “truly,” mamma,’ 
Laura remarked, after a little pause ; 
for, like some other people, Miss 
Erle was fond of asking advice, and 
then taking her own way. 

‘ Very well, dear,’ Mrs. Erle ans- 
wered, ‘It doesn’t make much 
difference which you put.’ 

Laura felt that it made a vast 
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difference ; that ‘very’ in Harold's 
letter had flooded her day with 
sunshine; she would not have 
missed it for all the world, but she 
would not write ‘ very truly’ to him, 
for fear the words might convey as 
much to him as they had conveyed 
to her. 

She was just then so tremulous 
with happiness, every nerve was 
vibrating with such exquisite de- 
light, that she dreaded lest her 
written words should reveal to him 
some of the intensity of joy she 
was feeling. She could not ven- 
ture to thank him warmly for his 
kindness ; even ordinary words 
said too much or too little; and 
when Mrs. Erle read her letter she 
pronounced it cold and unappre- 
ciative. 

‘Oh, mamma, it will do! I can’t 
write another,’ Laura exclaimed, 
with a sudden rush of colour ; and 
her mother answered, 

‘Very well, darling,’ and made 
no further objection. 

The girl went out into the gar- 
den, which was ablaze with sun- 
shine and flowers; the air was 
vocal with the songs of birds. It 
seemed as if the earth was sympa- 
thising with her joy. In a little 
time she would see him! Mr. 
Carew had lately been only a pro- 
noun to Miss Erle. Even to her- 
self she never thought of him as 
Harold Carew. He did not stand 
in need of any distinctive appella- 
tion ; and if asked to which mas- 
culine name she gave the prefer- 
ence, she would probably have said 
‘Tom or Dick; she would not, 
on any account, have mentioned 
Harold. 

Great happiness, like great sor- 
row, demands solitude. ‘The light 
of common day is too much for it. 
In her joy, Laura walked away 
alone up to the Encampment, where 
she had once met Harold in those 
wintry days when the trees were 
bare, and the earth was hard, and 
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the winds cold. Now the winds 
were soft, and the trees and hills 
and flowers were all instinct with 
life. 

She sang snatches of songs in 
her rich contralto as she went 
along : 

‘Shepherd, what's love? I pray thee tell ; 
Shepherd, what’s love? I pray thee tell ; 
It is that fountain and that well 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell ! 
Repentance—repentance !' 

What cynics even poets are some- 
times! What had she to do with 
repentance now? She had re- 
pented once, but that was because 
she had built on a wrong founda- 
tion; and then other snatches of 
song floated forth on the summer 
air’: 

‘I love my love with a true love 
Because my love loves me.’ 

The words rose spontaneously 
to her lips, and when she became 
conscious of their signification she 
blushed deeply, though she was 
alone on the hill-side, with only 
the birds and the flowers, and the 
deer with their antlered horns, to be 
witnesses of the truth she had thus 
confessed. ‘The deer glanced at 
her with timid boldness, and then 
sprang down among the bracken 
to where the stream dashed and 
foamed over the rocks, and Laura 
went up, and sat under the ash- 
tree on the Encampment—alone 
with her happiness. 

It was a great deal of happiness 
to be called forth by an ordinary 
letter, signed ‘ yours very truly,’ and 
Laura, who was no longer a child, 
should certainly have been more 
composed. 

She did feel suddenly ashamed 
of herself for feeling so happy and 
delighted, and rose soberly to go 
home. There was John to be 
written to,and so much to be done; 
but her joy would well up again in 
spite of it all, for had not ‘ he’ said 
he was coming to Enleigh to con- 
sult her? 

She wrote kindly to John, ex- 
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pressing deep regret for all that had 
happened, but bidding him not to 
despair. 

‘lf we are too hard on him it 
will make him reckless,’ she said to 
her mother. 

Mrs. Erle was not likely to be 
too hard on him, but his father was 
very angry, and the cousin with 
whom he lived would not be sparing 
of her reproaches. Her forbearance 
was eagerly bespoken both by 
Laura and her mother. Their let- 
ters were the first intimation she 
had that John had lost his situa- 
tion ; and immediately on receiving 
them she wrote to say that he had 
not been home for several days ; 
and explaining that she had not 
been uneasy, as he was in the ha- 
bit of absenting himself occasion- 
ally. She caused inquiry to be 
made at the office, and there 
learned that he had not been heard 
of since the day on which he had 
been informed that his services 
would not be required after a cer- 
tain date. 

The consternation at the Rec- 
tory was extreme. Mr. and Mrs. 
Erle and Laura went to town at 
once, and it was not till a week of 
agonising suspense and fruitless 
search and inquiry had passed that 
a letter came from John to the 
sister who had never failed him in 
all his troubles and misfortunes. 
It was forwarded to her from Smed- 
ston, and was to the effect that, 
having received notice of dismissal, 
he had not been able ‘to face the 
fellows at the office again,’ so had 
not gone back, but, by the advice 
of a friend, had accompanied the 
latter to the S races, hoping 
to find some sort of opening there 
as a reporter. Here came a long 
digression. It was all very well 
for Laura to ridicule the idea of 
his reporting, ‘but a fellow must 
live ; he had always felt that that 
banking business was a mistake 
he ought to have cut it long ago.’ 
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Resuming his narrative at this 
point, he proceeded to say that he 
had hoped to find something to 
do—‘ that something would turn 
up,’ he phrased it, before ‘ the go- 
vernor and mother heard about the 
bank, so that the blow might be 
softened to them,’ as he supposed 
they would be in ‘ an awful way.’ 

Finally came the gist of the let- 
ter. Would Laura send him some 
money? ‘Till she did he could 
not get away, for he had not a far- 
thing, and unfortunately nothing 
had as yet ‘turned up.’ There 
was a postscript: ‘ Make the best 
of it to mother, Laura, do.’ 

The letter came in the morning, 
and was read through by weary 
eyes, from which sleep had for 
many days been banished by cruel 
anxiety. 

Well as they knew John, the 
father and mother and sister and 
friend could hardly believe the 
evidence of their senses. Had he 
no heart? No feeling for the tor- 
ture he must have known they 
would undergo ? 

It is quite impossible to say how 
much or how little heart or feeling 
young men of his type have. Is it 
all pure selfishness, or are they only 
a combination of matter devoid 
alike of brain and heart and 
soul ? 

‘He that begetteth a fool doeth 
it to his sorrow: and the father of 
a fool hath no joy.’ 

That was Mr. Erle’s bitter com- 
ment as he laid down the letter. 
His anxiety had given place to 
fierce anger. His son’s heartless- 
ness in causing his mother such 
long hours of agony incensed him 
more than the actual loss of his 
employment. He absolutely for- 
bade Laura to send him any money, 
refusing to let him come to Smed- 
ston, or even to see him in London. 
‘Let him reap as he has sown,’ he 
said, and no entreaty or remon- 
strance would move him. 
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The mother and sister were in 
despair. 

‘Promise me you will not send 
him anything,’ Mr. Erle had re- 
peated over and over again. 

Laura would not promise, and 
she and her father had their first 
real difference, he resenting deeply 
her refusal to comply with his 
wishes, and uttering many bitter 
reproaches which cut her to the 
heart. 

When Harold Carew came later 
in the day he found both Mrs. 
Erle and Laura in the greatest dis- 
tress. ‘The latter especially was in 
an agony of grief. She had never 
before done anything contrary to 
her father’s wishes, and had only 
been driven to do so now by the 
urgency of the case. Harold had 
gone to Smedston a day or two 
after he had written to Laura, and 
had there been met by the intelli- 
gence that John Erle had disap- 
peared, and that his parents and 
sister had gone up to town. He 
followed them, and had been, ever 
since, unfailing in his exertions in 
their behalf. 

When he came in on the day 
which had brought John’s letter he 
saw at once that something new 
had occurred. 

‘What is it? he asked; and 
Laura, with tears which all her 
efforts could not control, told hin 
of the quarrel she had had with 
her father. 

‘Papa has written him a letter 
telling him he will never see him 
again or hold any communication 
with him, forbidding him to come 
here or to Smedston, and saying 
he is no better than a thief, be- 
cause he has asked me for money,’ 
she ended despairingly. 

‘Did you send him any money ? 
asked Harold. 

*I did; but only just enough to 
bring him to London and pay his 
expenses at S- However, now 
that papa has written that letter he 








probably won’t come, and we shall 
be in agonies of suspense again, 
not knowing what has become of 
him. Besides, if he is treated as a 
reprobate he will go to the bad al- 
together.’ 

‘It is a pity almost that Mr. 
Erle’s letter was posted ; he would 
have thought better of it by to- 
morrow.’ 

‘He took it out and posted it 
himself, in spite of mother’s en- 
treaties. The only thing now, she 
thinks, is for me to go to S——, 
see John, and induce him to come 
back—but how am I to do that 
without letting papa know ?” 

‘Surely it would do if I went in- 
stead of you. I admit I might not 
be so influential with him as you 
would be, but I think I could in- 
duce him to come back. Will you 
trust me?” 

‘Trust you? Yes. But it is 
such a tax—’ 

‘It gives me something to do; 
and I have only to beg that you 
won't say anything more about it,’ 
taking up John’s letter (Laura had 
given it to him to read) in order to 
look at the address. ‘I shall be 
in time for the afternoon train, so 
shall see him probably before he 
gets Mr. Erle’s letter, and shall 
be able to make everything right. 
You see, I have great confidence 
in myself as an ambassador,’ smil- 
ing. ‘I don’t exonerate John. He 
has been lamentably weak, and is 
much to blame in every way, but 
he was placed in a position for 
which he was totally unfit. Let us 
bear that fact in mind.’ 

*I do, I do,’ she said eagerly, 
only too glad to hear him defended ; 
‘but papa—’ 

* He will see things in a different 
light in a little while, believe me. 
Now will you let me give you a bit 
of advice ?” 

‘Certainly. What is it? with a 
faint smile. 

‘That you should go and lie 
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down and try to sleep. You look 
as if you had not closed your eyes 
for a month. I will send you a 
telegram after I have seen your 
brother, and if we can get back to- 
night I will call and report pro- 
gress. If I do not call, you will 
knowthat Ihave been detained, and 
will not expect me till to-morrow.’ 

Mrs. Erle came into the room, 
and after some further consultation 
Harold rose. 

‘I do beg of you to take my ad- 
vice, and topersuade Mrs. Erle to do 
the same,’ he said as he was going. 

But anxiety will not fly at any 
one’s bidding, and Laura and her 
mother were wakeful enough as 
the long hours crept by during 
which they could not hope for any 
tidings. 

A consequence of Mr. Erle’s 
violent fit of anger was a threaten- 
ing of one of his old attacks. 

Mrs. Erle never left his room, 
and late into the night Laura sat 
alone, listening for every sound. 
At last she heard a cab stop, and 
sprang out to open the door so as 
to prevent the ring, which would 
have disturbed her father. 

She was in time, for Harold 
having seen her, and divined her 
intention, signed to the cabman 
not to touch the bell. 

John was in the cab. Laura 
saw his pale face in the lamplight, 
but Harold alone came into the 
dining-room to speak to her. He 
had found John at the S—— sta- 
tion, whither the latter had gone to 
see a friend off, and had, without 
difficulty, persuaded him to come 
back to town with him. 

‘He will take up his quarters 
with me just at present,’ Harold 
continued, ‘till Mr. Erle has got 
over his very natural anger. And 
now you must not look so despair- 
ing. You will see him a steady-go- 
ing respectable member of society 
yet,’ with a smile which had in it 
something of his mother’s charm. 
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Laura had no words to thank him 
even then ; but it was not till long 
afterwards that she learned how 
deeply she was indebted to him, 
and from what perils and what 
hands he had rescued her brother. 
The ‘ friend’ under whose guidance 
the latter had placed himself was 
about as disreputable and danger- 
ous a companion as a young man 
could well have. He had hoped 
to use John for his own purposes, 
one of these being to get him to 
marry his sister,a beringleted young 
lady whom Harold saw at the sta- 
tion, and whose presence caused 
him more uneasiness and alarm 
than he would have experienced 
at the sight of a whole army of 
sharpers. 

Mr. Erle steadfastly refused to 
see his son. Racing was in his 
eyes an abominable thing, utterly 
unpardonable, and he could not 
bring himself to forgive John for 
having mixed himself up with it or 
with racing people. Harold came 
early the next day, and had a long 
conversation with Laura and her 
mother. He had that morning 
heard from Lady Emily, who was 
most anxious that arrangements 
should be made at once in order 
to enable John to undertake his 
new work as assistant to the Mel- 
bury agent. The latter was inca- 
pacitated, not so much from age 
as from ill-health. Being an old 
friend of the family, the idea of 
superseding him was not to be en- 
tertained for a moment; but he 
stood in need of a coadjutor who 
would be able to ride about, note 
all that was going on, and see that 
his superior’s orders were carried 
out. From all he had heard of 
John, Mr. Price thought that he 
would be exactly suited to such a 
post, and as Lady Emily warmly 
entered into Harold’s plans there 
was no difficulty. She was at Mel- 
bury, and would gladly receive 
John till a suitable residence could 
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be found for him. He would see 
what his work was, Mr. Price would 
be able to judge what his capaci- 
ties were, and if there was any like- 
lihood of his succeeding. 

‘And I think he will succeed,’ 
said Harold confidently. ‘The life 
will suit him; he will have some 
hunting and shooting, and being 
under the eye of people whose 
opinion he will value, he will be 
less likely to go wrong.’ 

Mrs. Erle and Laura felt again 
that they had no words which could 
adequately express their sense of 
Harold’s kindness. It was a period 
of bitter trial and humiliation to 
both. Notwithstanding the scru- 
pulous delicacy he showed, and 
the apparent sincerity with which 
he assured them that the arrange- 
ment was made as much in his 
own and his mother’s interest as 
in theirs, neither Mrs. Erle nor 
Laura could divest herself of the 
feeling that he was acting solely 
with a view to John’s welfare and 
their relief, and that they were, in 
fact, receiving a very material fa- 
vour. It seemed to both impos- 
sible that John’s services could be 
an equivalent for the stipend he 
was to receive. 

Mr. Erle set his face altogether 
against the scheme. To counte- 
nance it was, he said, to take an 
utterly unwarrantable advantage of 
the Carews’ kindness. John would 
not do better at Melbury than 
elsewhere. To believe that he 
would was to ignore all past ex- 
perience. He could not prevent 
Harold from offering the post to 
John, nor prevent John from ac- 
cepting it; but his disapproval, 
angrily, even violently, expressed, 
added another to the many trials 
undergone by his wife and daugh- 
ter at this time. 

John Erle had certainly reason 
to think that Providence had taken 
him under its especial protection. 
It was undoubtedly a fact that 
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Mr. Price, Lady Emily’s agent, 
stood in need of an assistant ; but 
as there were many more deserving 
young men than he, any one of 
whom would have fulfilled the 
duties not only efficiently but far 
better than he would be likely to 
fulfil them, it was not to be won- 
dered at if he considered that he 
was the object of particular favour 
when he saw himself thus preferred 
to others. 

That he acknowledged that he 
was an object of favour was some- 
thing to his credit. Many a one 
in his place would have attributed 
his good fortune solely to the sense 
the public or his friends entertained 
of his transcendent merits. John 
did not do this. 

‘I know why it is done well 
enough, Laura,’ he remarked to 
his sister. ‘ Precious little Carew 
would care about me if it weren’t 
for you.’ 

‘I don’t think you have any 
right to say so,’ Laura returned a 
little wearily. ‘He has always 
been most kind to you.’ 

That was true; nevertheless John 
adhered to his own opinion, nor 
was he the only one who felt that 
Mr. Carew’s interest in him was 
not due solely to the regard enter- 
tained by that gentleman for him 
individually. Lady Emily felt it 
too. In all the conversations that 
had taken place between her and 
her son on the subject of John and 
his affairs, Laura’s name had not 
once been mentioned ; but people 
don’t always speak of that which is 
uppermost in their thoughts. 

‘I’m afraid you did not take the 
advice I gave you yesterday when 
I was going away,’ Harold said to 
Laura the day after John’s return, 
when all the plans had been fully 
discussed. 

She smiled a little. 

‘I did not because I could not. 
One cannot command sleep.’ 

‘No, one cannot,’ he returned 
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compassionately. Then taking an 
envelope out of his pocket, ‘ Do 
you remember our disappointment 
about the Messiah at Melbury? 
You have not forgotten that you 
promised to come with me to hear 
it whenever we could do so? There 
is to be a grand performance this 
afternoon, for which I have got 
tickets ; but I would not say any- 
thing about it till your mind was 
at rest. Should you like to come ?” 
he ended, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment; for poor Laura, instead of 
looking suddenly delighted, as he 
had hoped she would, was so 
touched by his thoughtful kind- 
ness that she felt rather inclined to 
cry, and could only murmur some- 
thing about ‘ thanks,’ and look to 
her mother for help. 

Harold quite misunderstood the 
look, and thought some foolish 
scruple about going alone with 
him was troubling her. 

‘IT have taken three tickets,’ he 
resumed, but by no means in the 
same tone of genial tenderness ; 
*so Mrs. Erle— 

‘I could not leave Mr. Erle for 
so long, much as I should like to 
go, interposed that lady ; ‘ but that 
need not prevent Laura’s going. 
It is indeed kind of you, Mr. Ca- 
rew, and the change will divert her 
thoughts.’ 

When people have for each 
other some very deep feeling, the 
expression of which etiquette or 
shyness forbids, they are apt to 
magnify trifles—in common lan- 
guage, ‘to make mountains out of 
molehills.’ Harold magnified that 
momentary hesitation on Laura’s 
part till he made himself quite 
miserable. Why had she thought 
it necessary to look at her mother 
for permission? Her first glance 
should have been for him. Un- 
consciously he had expected to 
that rapturous expression of deli,,t 
which had beautified her face the 
first time he had spoken of taking 
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her to hear the AZessiah ; but all 
that was long ago. Now Laura 
felt too much not to keep guard 
over herself; only Harold did not 
understand that, and was annoyed 
and disappointed and hurt—think- 
ing she had been consulting the 
proprieties, and had hesitated as to 
whether she could go alone with 
him. Anything so commonplace 
disappointed him in her. It was 
‘like Miss Bingley,’ he said to 
himself in momentary anger. 

Poor Laura had had no such 
thought ; but she was shy and tre- 
mulous with feeling, and looked 
naturally for support to the source 
from which she had always derived 
it. With the jealousy of love he 
thought she should have looked to 
him. 

‘I will go and see if your bro- 
ther will come,’ he said, rising. 

Laura knew from his tone that 
he was annoyed, why she could not 
tell, and as a matter of course she 
tormented herself duly, while her 
lover walked away feeling very 
cross. 

John had not ventured to come 
there after his father’s prohibition ; 
he was to see his mother that even- 
ing at a friend’s house, and he and 
Laura had agreed to take a walk 
together in the afternoon, he meet- 
ing her in Kensington Gardens. 

This plan of Harold’s would 
prevent that, but John was equally 
ready to go to Exeter Hall. No- 
thing, in fact, could have suited 
him better; for, as Harold would 
be with them, there would be no 
opportunity for excuse on his part 
or reproach on Laura’s respecting 
his late conduct. 

Harold arranged that he should 
meet him and Laura at their old 
tryst in the Broad Walk. 

‘I will go and bring your sister, 
and we can go on together,’ he said. 

Laura was waiting for Harold, 
ready dressed. She was pale, and 
looked very tired. 
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‘We will meet your brother and 
then get into a cab,’ he remarked ; 
and they walked on in silence for 
some time. Suddenly he spoke, 
‘I suppose you would not have 
come with me unless John had 
been able to come too ? 

‘Yes, I should,’ she answered in 
quick surprise. ‘Why should I 
not ?’ looking at him. 

His face brightened. ‘I thought 
you seemed to hesitate.’ 

‘Did 1? I did not know it. I 
should have gone with you in any 
case. It is so kind of you to have 
remembered my wish.’ 

Her answer was so frank and 
natural that he was angry with 
himself for having doubted her. 
He would have liked to tell her 
what it was that had annoyed him, 
but did not know exactly how to 
do it, so walked on in silence ; and 
she, not understanding, was silent 
too till they came to where John 
was waiting for them by the bench. 

The brother and sister had not 
met since the return of the latter. 
‘Well, Laura,’ was his greeting. 
They shook hands, and Harold left 
them for a minute or two, saying 
he would go and calla cab. All 
three were embarrassed and un- 
comfortable : John, because he felt 
like a returned prodigal; Harold, 
because he was suffering from a 
vague sense of disappointment ; 
Laura, because she could not un- 
derstand the working of his mind. 
He had anticipated so much plea- 
sure from taking her to hear this 
oratorio that it was inevitable that 
the reality should fall short of his 
dreams. He would like to have 
had her all to himself, in which 
case they could have gone in a 
hansom, and talked comfortably, 
whereas John’s presence necessi- 
tated a noisy detestable vehicle, in 
which existence resolved itself into 
an aspiration to get out of it again. 
. Mr. Carew was, as a rule, charm- 
ing and delightful in private life, 
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but to-day he was certainly moody 
and unprepossessing, and made 
Laura, whom he wished to please, 
exceedingly unhappy. 


CHAPTER LIITI. 


On the Encampment at Enleigh, 
which was such a source of interest 
to Mr. Carew, there grew an ash- 
tree, which was a landmark to the 
whole country for miles round. It 
had weathered many a stormy blast, 
and had stood in sunshine and 
shower till time had hollowed out 
its gigantic trunk so that four or 
five people could stand within it 
and find shelter. All around strag- 
gled its roots, some moss-covered 
and soft, others rugged and knotted. 
In one of the crevices, a baby oak 
had taken refuge, having been cast 
there probably by some wind in 
sportive or angry mood. Two tiny 
leaves had first appeared, which it 
seemed as if a breath would wither, 
but guarded by the sheltering 
crevice, the seedling grew, increas- 
ing in strength and vigour day by 
day and year by year. 

Laura always watched it with 
interest. What would be its end? 
Would it, cramped up amid the 
giant roots, pine and die ; or would 
it one day turn and rend the friendly 
ash that had sheltered its weak 
infancy? She paid it constant 
visits, and used often to clear away 
the dead leaves and twigs that lay 
near, keeping off the free air. The 
ash-tree was at all times a favourite 
resort ofhers. There, in the shade 
cast by the waving branches, she 
could sit, and from her elevated 
position—the ash was on the top 
of the Encampment—look over all 
the beautiful country round. In 
summer there could not be a more 
lovely resting-place. Laura had 
often sat there with Claude ; it was 
there too that she had once met 
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Harold, and there she had gone to 
tell to the hills and woods the story 
of her delight when he had said he 
was coming to Smedston to see 
her. There she went now, some 
time after her return from London, 
when John had gone down to Mel- 
bury with Harold, and his belong- 
ings at Smedston had settled down 
to something of their normal quiet 
after all the excitement and anxiety. 

Harold had told her that he 
would write and let her know how 
John and Mr. Price got on, and 
what the former thought of the 
latter. 

The two had left town a day or 
two subsequent to that afternoon 
of mingled pain and pleasure on 
which Laura had gone with Harold 
to hear the Messiah. She had en- 
joyed the music ; that was a matter 
of course ; and for a time it made 
her forget Harold’s moodiness ; but 
when it was over and she could 
think again, she felt puzzled and 
distressed. ‘Is he touchy, like 
Claude ?’ she asked herself, with a 
feeling of utter dismay. 

But he had come the next day, 
having regained his usual serenity, 
and she somewhat recovered her 
spirits. He insisted on taking her 
for a walk, and then she was able 
to tell him better than she had 
done the preceding evening how 
delighted she had been with the 
performance, and how much it ex- 
ceeded even her expectations. He 
looked pleased, and with a smile 
claimed her approval for not hav- 
ing disturbed her by untimely criti- 
cisms. As has been said, he pro- 
mised to write to her, and on this 
day, when she went out to her 
favourite ash-tree, she had received 
the letter. It was a hopeful one. 
Harold was sure John would do 
well now, and neither Laura nor 
Mrs. Erle need be anxious about 
him. 

She showed the letter to her 
mother. The favourable report it 
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contained was a matter of general 
family interest ; then she went out 
with it, to be alone in her happiness. 

As she sat under the ash-tree, 
through the rustling branches of 
which the sky was gleaming, un- 
fathomable in its profound depths 
of blue, reading her precious letter 
again for the twentieth time, a 
shadow fell across the paper. 
Laura looked up, a tender smile of 
happiness still on her lips, and 
started when she saw Claude Dash- 
wood. Instinctively she tried to 
conceal the letter she held in her 
hand. 

Claude had been watching her 
from a distance before he came 
near, and his face reflected her 
smile as she looked up when the 
shadow fell. 

He went forward with extended 
hand. 

‘I’m afraid I frightened you, 
Laura. I did not know you were 
so nervous. You were absorbed 
in your letter, and did not hear me 
coming, I suppose.’ 

There was a confiding tenderness 
in his tone which alarmed her. 

*I can’t escape this time,’ was 
her reflection as she gave him her 
hand for a moment, and then with- 
drew it at once. 

She had been doing her best to 
escape him for the last fortnight, 
but now the inevitable had come. 

Claude had, of course, heard 
how John Erle had made shipwreck 
of his fortunes, and had been 
rescued by Harold. The news fill- 
ed him with dismay. ‘ Carew was 
not solicitous about John Erle for 
nothing.’ Of that Claude was very 
sure, but he would not yield Laura 
up to him without a struggle at 
least. He could not suppress a 
sensation of anger against Laura 
herself when he reflected that a 
struggle might be necessary, being 
unable to get over the feeling that 
she was his and should have await- 
ed his pleasure. 
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He had eagerly volunteered his 
services on hearing of John’s dis- 
appearance, and when the Erles 
went to town had been assiduous 
in calling, but he had not succeed- 
ed in effecting anything. 

Laura shrank with a dread alto- 
gether new to her from being in- 
debted to him in any way. She 
even avoided seeing him when it 
was possible to do so. She knew 
the equivalent he wanted for his 
services, and that equivalent she 
could never give. He had himself 
killed her love, and no effort on 
his part could bring it back to life. 
In truth she had not loved the real 
Claude at all, but a beautiful ideali- 
sation of him which she had set up 
in her own heart; and when, as 
would sometimes happen, the real 
Claude showed himself through the 
ideal, she had felt a shiver of pain 
and doubt which even the golden 
light of love could not quite ban- 
ish, 

Then one day the real Claude 
stood forth, deprived of the halo 
with which she had invested him, 
and she awoke from her dream— 
mercifully, before it was too late. 

Alas for those who only wake 
when waking is of no avail! Is it 
better then to awake or to sleep 
on and dream? To awake, surely, 
even if only to pain. Disillusion is 
preferable to the blind worship of 
an ignoble idol; for the nature of 
the worshipped passes into the 
worshipper, lowering or elevating 
him to its own level. 

Even if the waking come too 
late to save, it is surely well to 
awake. 

To Laura the bitter waking had 
come in time; therefore she had 
tried to avoid Claude lately. But 
this was not easy. He would not 
be avoided. He seemed to claim 
her sympathy and kindness almost 
as of right, and as he was an old 
friend it was difficult to withhold 
them. 

VOL, XIII. 


He went down to Enleigh with 
the Erles after John’s departure 
for Melbury, and had contrived to 
see Laura every day on one pre- 
text or another. He sat down be- 
side her now quite naturally, as if 
his claim to the place were indis- 
putable. 

‘I went to the Rectory, but heard 
you were out. Mrs. Erle tells me 
you have had good accounts from 
John,’ glancing involuntarily at the 
letter she still held half concealed 
on her lap. 

‘Yes; I do hope he will go on 
steadily this time,’ she answered. 

‘Does he like Mr. Price? What 
does he say ?” 

‘Oh, the letter is not from him,’ 
she cried hastily, with a sudden 
rush of colour, and in a defensive 
tone, as if he had wished to deprive 
her of her precious treasure. 

The moment the words had pass- 
ed her lips she felt that she had 
made a mistake, and Claude’s look 
showed plainly that her eloquent 
blush had aroused all his fears. 

He had not come out with any 
intention of asking her to be his 
wife just then, but he now became 
aware that if he did not put in his 
claim at once he might never be 
able to put it in at all. He felt 
sure that the letter was from Harold; 
no communication from Lady Emily 
would have called forth that tell- 
tale colour. The conviction de- 
cided his action. With a sudden 
look of excitement in his eyes he 
took Laura’s hand and asked her 
to be his wife. 

Having been sure that he would 
do so at one time or another, she 
was glad to have the ordeal over ; 
but much as she had dreaded it, 
the reality far exceeded her fears, 
for he put his case in such a way as 
to make her feel guilty of extreme 
selfishness in refusing his offer. 

‘One may speak with perfect 
openness to the dearest friend one 
has in the world, Laura,’ he began. 
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She answered, ‘Oh, certainly; 
and he did speak with the most 
perfect openness, first assuring her 
that she was that ‘ dearest friend,’ 
and entreating her to listen to him 
when sie, feeling how useless was 
anything he could say, tried to stop 
him. 

‘I must tell you, Laura, how deep 
and abiding is the regard I have 
for you ;’ and then he went on to 
speak of the events of the preced- 
ing three years, and of the help and 
value her friendship had been to 
him. All he said about Violet was 
marked with the greatest tender- 
ness and good feeling. ‘But to you, 
who knew so much of us, it would 
be useless to say that the marriage 
was a happy one,’ he added. ‘I 
made a great mistake, and, God 
knows, I suffered for it. That I 
did not suffer more is largely due 
to you. You were my good angel 
then, as you have always been. 
Can you wonder that I am anxious 
to feel that you will have the right 
to be so in future ?” 

With tears of deep sympathy 
she had to tell him that she could 
only give him friendship—nothing 
else. 

‘I value your friendship, Laura, 
but I want something more. You 
liked me well enough at one time 
to say you would be my wife; it 
was my own fault that we were se- 
parated; but now—we can still 
have years of happiness.’ 

‘Only, Claude, everything is 
changed since then,’ she urged 
gently. 

‘Iam not changed, I know that,’ 
he answered ; ‘ but I suppose 1 was 
wrong to judge your feelings by my 
own,’ bitterly. 

She would not remind him at 
such a moment that his own ac- 
tions had made change an impera- 
tive duty to her, even had the 
change not been an inevitable re- 
sult of those actions in the case of 
a woman like her. He chose to ig- 
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nore all this, if he thought of it at 
all, and went on to urge his suit 
passionately, implying that he had 
a natural claim on her in right of 
the love and esteem he felt for her, 
and the happiness she had it in her 
power to confer on him and his 
child. He did not once speak of 
her happiness—a fact which she 
did not notice then, but remem- 
bered afterwards. 

In reply to his pleading, she 
could only urge her inability to 
meet his wishes, and express her 
deep regret thereat. 

Both sat silent for some time, 
while the mist cleared away alto- 
gether from the valley, revealing 
the rich tints which were already 
heralding the autumn. 

Then Claude said with consider- 
able bitterness, 

‘I am too late, Laura; that I 
imagine to be the real explanation 
ofthe matter. You don’t label your 
affections “ not transferable.”’ 

The colour flashed into her face. 

‘Claude! you have no right—’ 
she began, but suddenly stopped 
herself, remembering how deeply 
she had regretted her hastiness 
once before. ‘I think you should 
not have said that,’ she went on 
quite gently; ‘you are forgetting. 
Iam more sorry than I can say 
for all that has happened, but we 
must never speak on this subject 
again. It is only paining both of 
us uselessly.’ 

She rose to go away; he rose 
too, and accompanied her in silence 
down the steep incline and across 
the park, where the rabbits glanced 
at them shyly and then scampered 
away into their holes among the 
bracken. When they got to the 
little gate leading to the Rectory, 
he asked, 

‘ Are you going home, or coming 
in to see Audrey?’ 

‘I am going home,’ she answer- 
ed. 


As he was opening the gate, 
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which had a patent fastening which 
would never unfasten, she said ab- 
ruptly, 

‘Claude, don’t let us quarrel. I 
so hate it. It makes me so un- 
happy. You called me your friend 
—let me be that still.’ 

She looked at him entreatingly, 
and as she did so, the gloom on 
his face softened a little. 

‘Friendship is a bad substitute 
for what I wanted, Laura, but if it 
must be, it must, I suppose. I 
apologise for what I said just now. 
I had no right to say it; you must 
put it down to my bitter disap- 
pointment.’ 

He walked with her to the rec- 
tory door. 

* Will you shake hands, Claude ?” 
she said, as he was turning away. 

He did so. 

‘God bless you, Laura, now and 
always! You will come and see 
the child? I had thought what a 
mother you would be to her.’ 

‘Then we may be friends still ?” 

‘Certainly, no matter what hap- 
pens.’ 

Which, with the prospect of her 
becoming Mrs. Carew before his 
eyes, was a wonderful concession 
on his part. At that moment he 
could, with much satisfaction to 
himself, have shot Lady Emily’s 
son dead before his mother’s face. 
Had it not been for that mother, 
Laura would long since have been 
Harold's wife, and he would have 
been saved the bitter disappoint- 
ment he was now undergoing. 

He went back to Enleigh and 
into his aunt’s room. 

‘There, aunt Eleanor, you have 
got your wish! I have asked Laura 
to be my wife, and she has re- 
fused ! 

Mrs. Elliott looked up from her 
letter-writing. 

‘Well, I’m sorry for your disap- 
pointntent ; but as you could not 
make John Erle your agent—that 
is, keep him in idleness—I think 


you have reason to congratulate 
yourself.’ 

‘Is she engaged to Carew?’ 

‘I have not heard so, but if she 
is not I should say she soon would 
be. You had better ask your sis- 
ter,’ as Audrey, who was staying 
with her husband at her old home, 
came into the room. 

‘Is Laura engaged to Carew?’ 
he questioned, turning to her. 

* Not that I know of. She has 
not told me that she is.’ 

And, in spite of all that had 
passed, Claude hoped still. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


ONE day, about three months 
after Claude had spoken to Laura, 
tidings came to Smedston that 
Lady Emily Carew was danger- 
ously ill—not expected to live. 

‘Poor Carew is in an awful way,’ 
John wrote ; ‘I just saw him this 
morning for a minute. He told 
me his mother had inquired for 

ou.” 

The letter was to his sister. The 
prospect of losing a member of 
their own family could scarcely 
have grieved the Erles more than 
did this sad intelligence. 

Lady Emily had proved her title 
to the name of friend in a thousand 
delicate ways ; and under her care 
and influence John had lately been 
making such steady progress on 
the road towards reformation, that 
there was some reason to hope 
that he would reach that desirable 
goal at last. 

He was beginning to feel a chi- 
valrous devotion for her which 
could not but have an elevating 
influence on him. Her gentle yet 
dignified courtesy, her unvarying 
kindness, the real nobility of mind 
which characterised her, were gra- 
dually producing their effect on 
him. That he could appreciate 
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her was a hopeful sign. It was 
the best guarantee for his future, 
together with the fact that at Mel- 
bury there were few temptations. 
There are those, giant souls both 
among men and women, who will 
be good and great anywhere and 
under any circumstances. They 
are the elect of the human race, 
born teachers and prophets, no 
matter what their sex or sphere ; 
to them God is always revealing 
Himself, and on them rest enor- 
mous responsibilities and obliga- 
tions in the way of patience and 
long-suffering towards the weaker 
vessels ; but among these weaker 
vessels, ‘the dim common multi- 
tudes,’ whether of rich or poor, 
goodness does depend much on 
condition and surroundings; and 
five thousand a year does un- 
doubtedly assist in producing and 
maintaining it. 

John Erle in a home the very 
atmosphere of which was refine- 
ment and dignity and goodness, 
with as much hunting and shooting 
as he could reasonably want, and 
with work which he liked, was less 
likely to fall than John Erle on a 
very small income, amid the tempta- 
tions of a great city, tied down to 
labour which his soul loathed. 

It remained a fact in John’s 
favour that he could appreciate 
Lady Emily and her surroundings 
of goodness and dignity, and be 
influenced by her and them. He 
was not to live permanently at 
Melbury; but as no suitable abode 
had yet been found for him, he 
continued to stay on there at the 
request of his hostess, and had not 
left at the time of her illness. 

He sent constant telegrams to 
Smedston ; hours of horrible anx- 
iety followed, but the end did 
not come, and Laura and her mo- 
ther never ceased to hope. 

One day came a less desponding 
report ; a more cheering one fol- 
lowed ; and at last she was pro- 
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nounced out of danger. ‘The 
prayers ofthe congregation at Smed- 
ston Church had been requested 
for one who was dangerously ill. 
When that report, ‘out of danger,’ 
came, deep and heartfelt were the 
praises and thanksgivings which 
were offered up in public by ‘some 
persons desirous of returning 
thanks to Almighty God for His 
late mercies vouchsafed to them.’ 

The Sunday post did not arrive 
at Smedston till late. When Laura 
got home after the morning service 
on that day on which thanks had 
been returned publicly for Lady 
Emily’s recovery, she saw, among 
the letters laid out on the hall table, 
one for herself. It bore the Mel- 
bury post-mark, and the direction 
was in Harold Carew’s handwriting. 
She took it up to her room to read, 
and found that it contained an 
earnest entreaty to her to go to 
Melbury and stay with Lady Emily 
during her convalescence. 

‘Your presence would do her 
more good than anything else now, 
and she has asked for you repeat- 
edly, quite spontaneously, for I 
have never spoken of you or al- 
luded to you in any way. She is 
so anxious to see you, and I am 
so anxious that you should be with 
her, that, rather than she should 
be deprived of your presence, I 
would promise to go away if my 
being here makes you unwilling to 
come.’ 

There was a great deal more in 
the letter—apologies for asking 
her, ‘presuming on their friend- 
ship, and so on. If she could 
come, John would go for her to 
Smedston, or would meet her at 
Junction, as she preferred. 

Laura having read the letter 
through several times, took it 
down-stairs and put it into her 
mother’s hands. Mrs. Erle also 
read it through more than once, 
then, looking at her daughter, 
said, ‘You know what going means, 
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dear? The two had no secrets 
from each other. 

‘It may mean that, mamma, or 
it may not; things change so; 
but I think I ought to go to Lady 
Emily, no matter what it means.’ 

‘No, my child; don’t go unless 
you are fully prepared for the con- 
sequences. You could not ask 
Mr. Carew to leave his mother 
now.’ 

‘I don’t want him to leave her, 
mamma.’ 

So Laura wrote to Harold ac- 
cepting his invitation, but making 
no allusion whatever to his offer of 
going away. In her heart Miss 
Erle thought the offer a most fool- 
ish one, and one which was made 
in the full assurance that it would 
not be accepted. ‘It would serve 
him right if I had told him he must 
go,’ she said to herself; but she 
did not tell him so; and when, 
John having met her at —— Junc- 
tion, she arrived at Melbury, Harold 
was standing on the steps awaiting 
her. He anticipated the servant 
in opening the carriage door. 

‘I can never thank you enough 
for your kindness,’ he said, as he 
helped her out. 

Lady Emily was delighted to see 
her. 

‘I am getting well as fast as 
possible, my dear; I began to get 
better the moment I heard you 
were coming ; and she clasped 
Laura’s hand in her delicate fin- 
gers. 

The nurse still reigned supreme 
in the sick-room ; but after dinner 
Miss Erle went up to sit with her 
hostess for a little while. As she was 
leaving, having said ‘ good-night,’ 
she met Harold at the door of the 
ante-room. 

‘Let me carry your candle for 
you,’ he said rather nervously, as 
she thought. ‘Are you going to 
the drawing-room, or where ?” 

‘I was going to the morning- 
room.’ 


She had the same apartments 
assigned to her as on her former 
visit. 

‘ But you are going down again ?” 
Then, without waiting for her reply, 
‘Which is it to be—am I to go 
away Or mayI stay? You did not 
tell we in your letter.’ 

They had reached the morning- 
room, and were standing at the 
door, he holding the candle so that 
the wax was making little excur- 
sions all over her dress, and the 
light was falling full on her face. 

‘How could you think I would 
ask you to leave your mother at 
such a time as this ?’ she answered 
in a low voice and looking at him 
fora moment as she spoke. He 
hesitated, then said gravely, ‘ You 
will come down to the drawing- 
room? John is there, and you will 
find some amusing books. I will 
just say good-night to my mother, 
and then join you.’ 

Lady Emily’s illness afforded a 
convenient topic for conversation, 
and John was always ready to talk 
for himself and other people too. 
He had a thousand questions to 
ask about Smedston and its belong- 
ings ; about the nature of the sport 
that had been enjoyed there, and 
especially about adog which Claude 
had promised him. 

‘ By the bye, where is Claude 
now? I haven't heard of him for 
ages,’ continued John, who was 
apt to be discursive. 

‘In London, I believe; or at 
Glynton. I have not seen him 
lately.’ 

Laura spent most of her time 
with Lady Emily. 

‘It is so delightful to have you, 
my dear. Good Scott has been 
devoted in her attention, but it is 
not like having you, is it? Ah, 
my dear, when I was ill I thought 
so much of you, and wanted to see 
you. You were a little vexed with 
me once, I’m afraid ; weren’t you? 
But that is all over now, and you 
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must never be vexed with me 
again.’ 

‘I was not vexed, dear Lady 
Emily.’ 


‘I thought you were, dear—just 
a little cold, you know. You did 
not like my taking good Mr. 
Saffery’s part.’ 

‘How is Mr. Saffery?’ asked 
Laura, smiling. 

‘Very well indeed, and always 
so full of inquiries about you ; but 
I see now, of course, that it would 
never have done.’ 

‘I wonder you could ever have 
thought it would do, Lady Emily,’ 
Laura answered gravely. 

‘Ah, now, my dear, don’t speak 
in that way. When you do, I 
think you are vexed with me. We 
all make mistakes sometimes, you 
know.’ 

Laura kissed Lady Emily with 
some endearing expression, and 
just at that moment Mr. Carew 
came into the room. He saw the 
action, and smiled a little. 

‘Mother,’ he said, ‘don’t you 
think it would do Miss Erle good 
if I took her for a drive in my dog- 
cart this afternoon while you are 
having your sleep ?” 

‘Now that zs curious, dear 
Harold! As I was lying here by 
myself a short time ago, before 
dear Laura came in, | was just 
thinking, “I will get Harold to 
take her for a drive. He likes 
driving, and she won’t be afraid, 
as I should be;” for I must tell 
you, Laura, I never can make up 
my mind to get into his dog-cart. 
It is so very high, and the horses 
seem so fresh ; and though he is 
as good as can be, and doesn’t 
laugh at me or scold me for being 
afraid—’ 

‘Except when you scream, mo- 
ther,’ he interrupted, smiling. ‘I 
can’t stand that.’ 

Before a third person Mr. Carew 
would speak quite freely to his 
young lady guest ; but if by chance 
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they found themselves alone to- 
gether, each was so oppressed by 
the presence of the other that 
neither could utter a word. It was 
a fortnight of precarious happiness 
to both. 

‘Do you like driving over the 
Downs? he asked, as he got up 
into the dog-cart beside her. 

Yes; Miss Erle liked it beyond 
everything ; and to-day it was par- 
ticularly enjoyable up there, for 
the air was soft yet fresh, with a 
spring-like feeling, though it was 
late autumn, almost winter. 

When they got home Harold 
said, ‘Come into my den for a 
minute, Miss Erle; you haven't 
seen it since you have been here 
this time, and I want to know what 
you think of the alterations I have 
made.’ 

They went in, and he made a 
feint of consulting her about some 
changes he had effected. Suddenly 
he interrupted himself. 

‘I had a letter from a friend, or 
perhaps I should say an acquaint- 
ance, this morning, in which he 
mentions that you are engaged to 
Claude Dashwood. Am I wrong 
in thinking that if you had been 
you would have announced the en- 
gagement—to my mother, at least?’ 

‘I am not engaged to him. I 
don’t know who can have said I 
was.’ 

‘Will you think me impertinent 
if I ask you what—I mean—if there 
is any foundation for such a report 
just now?” 

‘None whatever.’ 

He took up a book, laid it down 
again, and went on nervously : 

‘The day you came here you 
told me you did not wish me to go 
away, but it is no use my staying 
unless you will promise to stay too ; 
it is only making the trial harder 
in the end. Can you not promise ?” 
in a wistful pleading tone. She 
coloured, looking down. 

‘ If you really wish it—if it makes 
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you happy,’ she said, after a little 
pause, ‘ only, I can’t think why you 
are sO anxious to burden yourself 
with—with any one so troublesome 
as you will find me,’ with a look 
divided between tears and smiles, 
like an April sky. 

He took her hand eagerly, an 
expression of joyful content in his 
eyes. ‘Why? Because I can’t settle 
to anything. I’m for ever thinking 
of you, and hearing your voice ; 
your face comes between me and 
everything I try to do: but now— 
now that I know you care for me, 
that I shall be able to have you 
always with me— 

‘You hope to be able to think 
less about me?” 

‘I hope to feel less restless, and 
to be able to settle to something, 
like a reasonable human being.’ 

‘Then, in fact, you take me as 
a kind of composing draught ?” 

‘Composing! Good heavens! 
Anything but that!’ passing his hand 
over his forehead; ‘ you haven’t 
had a composing effect on me, I 
know. Exciting, provocative—any- 
thing but composing !’ 

‘Well, I never thought I should 
live to be taken as a composing 
draught ; it is humiliating, and the 
fear of injuring your health is all 
that induces me to submit. We 
shall quarrel horribly, you know.’ 

He laughed a little. ‘There is 
nothing I like better than quarrel- 
ling with you; I mean, it amuses 
me when you quarrel with me, and 
I—I wouldn’t quarrel with you 
really for all the world.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure of that. I 
shall provoke you terribly, I feel 
sure. I sha’n’t be a meek and 
patient wife.’ 

‘I never for a moment did you 
the injustice to suppose you would. 
I have always been of opinion that 
patience and meekness are needed 
in the husband, not the wife.’ 

‘Then why are you so foolish ? 
No, Mr. Carew, I did not say you 
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might do that,’ trying to free her- 
self from his arm. 

‘Oh, but I thought—surely—it 
is the regulation thing—’ 

‘If you only do it because it is 
the regulation thing, you can’t really 
care about it ; so you certainly may 
not.’ 

‘ There I beg leave to differ from 
you, Miss Erle.’ 

‘And I suppose now you will 
want me to conciliate Lady Emily?’ 
resumed Laura, when she and her 
lover had settled their difference. 

*Conciliate her? Surely you 
must see that no conciliation is 
needed.’ 

‘I do see it; and I am very 
sorry for it.’ 

‘Why ?’ looking a little hurt. 

She glanced at him for a mo- 
ment, a sudden tenderness soften- 
ing her dark eyes. 

* Because—because I should like 
to show you that now I should be 
willing to make a sacrifice of my 
pride for your sake. Do you re- 
member what you once said ?’ 

If Lady Emily Carew found any 
difficulty in reconciling herself to 
her daughter-in-law she concealed 
it wonderfully ; and if smiles, tears, 
and apparently heartfelt benedic- 
tions were signs of delight, she cer- 
tainly was delighted. 

Hearing she was awake, they 
went into her room together after 
that conversation in Harold’s den; 
she was able to be up, and was ly- 
ing on the sofa, a beautiful picture 
of womanhood, though no longer 
of the blooming type that stood 
blushing by Harold’s side. 

‘ Well, my dears,’ she exclaimed, 
‘did you have a pleasant drive? 
I have been expecting you for a 
long time.’ 

* I have brought you something, 
mother,’ Harold said, while Laura 
knelt by her side, partly to kiss her, 
but chiefly to hide her confusion. 

‘My darling children! cried 
Lady Emily; and then they all 
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went through a series of promiscu- 
ous embraces. When they had in 
some degree subsided Lady Emily 
said, laying her hand on Laura’s, 
‘Ah, my dear, when I was lying 
face to face with Death a month 
ago I had but one regret, and that 
was, that you were not my darling 
Harold’s wife. Had you been so 
I should have died happily, know- 
ing I was going to meet my dearest 
husband, his father ;’ and with a 
look of the tenderest affection her 
eyes rested on her son’s face ; ‘ but 
it grieved me to leave him alone, 
and to think that perhaps my mis- 
taken love had separated him from 
you, for I see now that he would 
never have been happy with any 
one else.’ 

* You will try to like me for his 
sake?’ Laura murmured, tears in 
her eyes. 

‘No, my dear; I love you so 
dearly for your own sake that I 
cannot love you more for his. I 
was once a silly old woman! but 
as I said to you before, all that is 
over now.’ 

That was the only allusion ever 
made to Lady Emily’s opposition 
to the marriage. 


Mrs. Elliott was jubilant when 
thenewsof the engagement reached 
her. She gave Laura a magnificent 
wedding-present, as if to mark her 
sense of the tact and discrimination 
she had displayed, and was parti- 
cularly gentle and forbearing to 
Claude for some time to come, as 
if compassionating his disappoint- 
ment. That disappointment was 
severe enough; for notwithstanding 
Laura’s refusal, he had not ceased 
to hope till she went down to Mel- 
bury. 

Yet, in spite of his disappoint- 
ment, he ever retained the deepest 
regard and esteem for her ; her in- 
fluence over him continued to be 
powerful, and his friendship for her 
called forth one of the best parts of 
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his nature. But he went through 
life a soured and disappointed man, 
embittered by the conviction that 
the world was neither good enough 
nor wise enough to appreciate his 
merits, miserable because the or- 
dering of all mundane affairs—and 
supramundane too—had not been 
committed to him. Had such been 
the case, he would undoubtedly 
have made many little alterations 
in the nature of people and things 
in general. Two years after Laura’s 
marriage he fell a victim to Miss 
Bingley’s conscientious dislike of 
being ‘a failure.’ It was inevit- 
able that he should fall a victim to 
any woman who determined to 
make him her husband. She had 
only to ‘ play up’ to certain salient 
points in his character, and he was 
hers. Violet captured him first, 
Miss Bingley second ; and a very 
good captor she was, though he 
did not appreciate her excellences 
any more than he had appreciated 
Violet’s. She was cold, which was 
her misfortune, not her fault, and 
statuesque and large, while his 
ideal woman was a slight creature, 
all life and fire ; but then he could 
see that she was not Laura Erle 
before he married her, so he had 
no reason to complain. Complain 
he did, however, to himself, and 
feel again, as he had felt before, 
that he had been ‘caught.’ And 
yet his wife’s unfailing kindness to 
his eldest daughter should have 
earned his esteem and gratitude. 
Even when her own little ones 
came gathering round her she never 
let Violet’s child feel her mother’s 
loss, so far as she could supply it, 
though Claude’s openly displayed 
preference for her must often have 
been a trial. 

One bright spot there was in his 
life—one thing on which he could 
look without bitterness or disap- 
pointment. All the best love of 
his heart was given to Violet’s 
daughter. The young lady united 
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his own cleverness to her mother’s 
brightness, sweetness of disposition, 
originality, and hatred of ‘ shams,’ 
the result being a combination of 
truthfulness, determination of pur- 
pose, and strength of character, 
which in any other girl he would 
have pronounced detestable ; but 
the independence which had lisped 
out its baby prayers at his knee and 
pressed baby kisses on his face 
could not be otherwise than right 
and beautiful in his eyes, and no 
shadow ever came to mar the per- 
fect love that subsisted between 
the two. 

John Erle justified Harold’s be- 
lief in the reformatory effects of a 
country life; he worked steadily 
under Mr. Price—so steadily that 
the mercenary young lady, having 
ascertained that the promise, 
* with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,’ would not in his case mean 
‘with abject poverty I thee endow,’ 
consented to bear her part in the 
marriage service. 

A house was found for them near 
Melbury ; and if John, with Laura 
on one side and his wife on the 
other, had not gone straight, he 
would have been a man naturally 
far more set on evil than he was. 

Harold Carew’s glossy black hair 
became early streaked with gray, 
and his brothers-in-law, Messrs. 
John and Teddy and Frank Erle, 
who were much at Melbury, were 
wont to say that this symptom of 
premature old age was entirely ow- 
ing to the life his wife led him. It 
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may have beenso, and it was certain- 
ly remarkable that Mr. Carew never 
contradicted them, but would sit 
listening to their accusations of 
their sister with a happy smile on 
his face, which showed that he had 
learned, at least, to bear misfor- 
tune with equanimity. 

In the early days of their married 
life he had been much given to 
teasing his wife, and once, when he 
had been more than usually aggra- 
vating, she had protested that if he 
went on she should soon begin to 
regret that she had ever come to 
Melbury, rising at the same time 
to leave the room. He detained 
her by putting his arm round her 
and asked, half in jest, half in ear- 
nest, if she had ever yet regretted 
it. 

‘Regretted it? O Harold, how 
can I say all you have been and 
are to me!’ she exclaimed in low 
tones of passionate feeling,and then 
added, as if to herself, ‘ light to the 
sun and music to the wind,’ rest- 
ing her head against his shoulder 
to hide the emotion in her face. 

Lady Emily never had reason 
to complain again that Melbury 
was dull, or that she was lonely, 
for if Harold and Laura were away, 
there was always Amy or some 
other sister to bear her company. 
The old house echoed with gay 
young voices, laughing, talking, 
calling on Lady Emily for help, 
sympathy, advice, till at last even 
her boundless capacity for loving 
and being loved was almost satisfied. 
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CHARLES DippINn was a rough dia- 
mond—as rough in his style as any 
of his own favourite Jack Tars— 
one of those men who are born 
with that strange kind of gift de- 
nominated by some people as ‘a 
knack.’ He scribbled songs which 
not only caught the fickle fancy of 
the public of his own day, but have 
lingered in undying echoes ever 
since, and must live as long as 
old England and her fleets exist. 
He seemed to breathe melody as 
a blackbird whistles—with almost 
as little knowledge of the mechan- 
ism by which the music is produced. 
Well-nigh utterly ignorant of the 
laws of harmony, with a taste of- 
ten coarse and common, he could 
not for a moment be ranked as a 
master, yet he made a marked im- 
pression on English music. Totally 
untaught, he yet wrote nearly one 
hundred lyrical and dramatic pieces, 
many of which were singularly suc- 
cessful, and more than twelve hun- 
dred songs, several of which are 
even now sung by our leading vo- 
calists. He succeeded in inserib- 
ing his name in the roll of eminent 
Englishmen. Unhappily, he might 
be cited as an example by those 
who delight to cavil at the careless 
improvidence of men, who by the 
necessity of their natures live in a 
world of their own creation. The 
son of a poor man, he began life 
with scarcely a shilling in his 
pocket; he managed to accumu- 
late a large fortune by industry, 
cleverness, and good luck ; and he 
ended his days almost literally in 
beggary. 

He was born 1745, at South- 


ampton. His father, a silversmith, 
destined him for the Church, and 
placed him on the foundation of 
Winchester School. But his great 
passion was for music ; it was, con- 
sequently, useless attempting to 
divert his attention to anything 
else. At twelve years of age, he 
had so sweet a voice that at the 
cathedral, and at the concert- 
rooms during the races and the 
assizes, he was patronised by the 
principal inhabitants, who finally 
organised a weekly concert, at 
which he sang, and whereat the 
instrumental performers were the 
clergy of the neighbourhood and 
the subscribers. Of instruction he 
scarcely knew even the primary 
steps. Mr. Fussel, the organist of 
Winchester Cathedral, when the 
boy was nine years old, taught 
him the gamut and time-table, 
and copied out for him five or 
six common tunes as exercises 
among others, ‘God save the King’ 
and ‘ Foot’s Minuet.’ Fussel’s pre- 
decessor and preceptor, Mr. Kent, 
composed some anthems for the 
child, who learnt them by ear. 
Beyond this he was completely 
untutored. At fifteen he applied 
for the situation of organist at a 
village in Hampshire; not his ig- 
norance, but his youth, caused his 
rejection. Before he was sixteen, 
his elder brother, the captain of a 
West Indiaman, persuaded him to 
come up to London, assuring him 
he would there certainly make his 
fortune. For a short time the 
metropolis seemed an enchanted 
realm to the adventurous youth. 
He enjoyed the most ecstatic de- 
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light in visiting all the churches, 
and within a few weeks attained 
to what he considered the summit 
of bliss— by favour of a deputy 
organist he was permitted for 
several Sundays to play the con- 
gregation out of the church of St. 
Bride. 

Only too soon his bright golden 
visions began to fade into the dim 
twilight of every-day reality— as 
a gorgeous transformation tableau, 
iridescent with hitherto-undreamt- 
of glories, is shut out of sight by a 
very prosaic and unideal set scene. 
Before sailing, his brother had in- 
troduced him to a music-seller in 
Cheapside, whom the ambitious 
boy regarded as his future good 
genius. What was his disgust 
when, instead of being allowed 
to write pieces which should bring 
him fame and wealth, he was put 
by this demon of drudgery to tune 
harpsichords—‘ a mechanical em- 
ployment,’ he says wrathfully, ‘ not 
at all to my taste, which I buckled 
to with great reluctance. I saw 
plainly that I might have screwed 
up harpsichords in old Johnson’s 
shop to all eternity without advanc- 
ing my fortune ; and as to the songs 
and sonatas I brought him for sale, 
they had not been performed at 
the theatres, nor Vauxhall, nor 
any other place, nor introduced by 
music-masters at boarding-schools.’ 
These pieces, he admits, were of- 
ten ‘ very puerile,’ and he was only 
too glad to accept three guineas for 
six of his ballads from a publisher 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. As it 
was, unfortunately, a question of 
absolute bread-and-cheese, he was 
obliged to remain in Johnson’s ser- 
vice, and smother his secret rage 
and mortification. 

At last he became acquainted 
with an individual named Berenger, 
a bon vivant, who was intimate with 
Garrick, Beard — in fact, all the 
theatrical and literary notabilities 
of the day. ‘In less than a month, 
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through the influence of my friend,’ 
says Charles Dibdin, ‘ I had break- 
fasted with Johnny Beard, dined 
with Rich, and joined Tommy 
Warren and Lord Sandwich at the 
St. Alban-street Tavern, in a new 
prize glee composed by my much- 
lamented and most-valued friend, 
Dr. Arne.’ The foolish boy was 
silly enough to want to play the 
young lordling : he offended many 
of his new-found circle of friends 
by insisting on opening his slender 
purse whenever there was a ques- 
tion of payment. For the first time 
in his life, young Dibdin found him- 
self within the walls of a theatre. 
With enthusiasm he describes the 
enchanters under whose fascina- 
tions he fell enthralled—the Min- 
gotti, Giardini, Miss Brent, Beard, 
Lowe. ‘I have no power of ex- 
pression,’ he exclaims, ‘ to give the 
faintest idea of what I felt when I 
heard the first crash of an overture. 
What an immense distance between 
this electrical power and the clerical 
strumming I had been accustomed 
to in the country! I was music 
mad ; but what astonished me most 
was that, merely from hearing how 
the parts were combined and worked 
together in a band, I completely 
learnt the secret of composition.’ 
All his energies were strained to 
discover the mystical laws of me- 
lody and harmony. Having be- 
come a favourite with Rich, he 
had the privilege of entering the 
theatre at all times. ‘ Listen- 
ing one morning to a rehearsal 
of Zhomas and Sally, he con- 
tinues, ‘I comprehended so clearly 
the construction of the composi- 
tion, that I could think of nothing 
else for the whole day. ‘The next 
morning I attended also a rehear- 
sal, when all that passed so tena- 
ciously adhered. to my memory, 
that I went home, and drew out 
a score of the whole entertainment, 
which was certainly incorrect, but, 
for such an uncommon effort, by 
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no means to that degree which 
might have been expected—for I 
was not, at that time, sixteen. I 
soon saw that I should easily get 
at all I wanted. I instantly became 
my own instructor ; and, with the 
austerity of the merest pedagogue, 
I set myself the most difficult tasks. 
At length I hit upon a project by 
means of which I should lay open 
the whole field of harmony, with 
liberty to traverse it at my plea- 
sure. I had always delighted in 
Corelli, whose harmonies are an 
assemblage of melodies. I there- 
fore got his concertos in single 
parts, and put them in score, by 
which I saw all the workings of 
his mind at the time he composed 
them. I so managed, that I not 
only comprehended in what man- 
ner the parts had been worked, 
but how, in every way, they might 
have been worked. From this se- 
vere but profitable exercise I drew 
all the best properties of harmony ; 
and among the rest, I learnt the 
valuable secret, that men of strong 
minds may violate to advantage 
many of those rules of composi- 
tion which are dogmatically im- 
posed. To this peculiar know- 
ledge of harmony, I added such 
theoretical studies as are to be 
found in Rameau; and, having 
possessed myself of as much 
science as I conceived necessary 
for every purpose, I determined to 
give a free scope to my fancy.’ It 
was some time before he obtained 
the longed-for opportunity of dis- 
playing his newly -acquired sci- 
ence. 

Rich was charmed with the 
youth, and determined to take 
him under his wing, flattering 
himself that young Dibdin’s voice, 
when fully developed, would be 
equal to Leveridge’s. He made 
the most lavish promises, invited 
him, introduced him to all his 
friends with ostentation : ‘Mr. Dim- 
dim, a young gentleman elected 
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to cut a figure in tragedy and 
pantomime, when I have learned 
him all Leveridge’s parts, and where 
to lay the emphasy.’ Charles Dib- 
din did not like the profession of 
an actor. When Berenger first 
suggested to him to go on the 
stage, he had started back with 
anger and aversion; but after a 
time he had come to regard the 
idea with less repugnance. While 
waiting for the voice of his young 
friend to reach the requisite per- 
fection, Rich assigned him the 
duty of taking care of the chorus 
—a task by no means easy, for 
they ‘ had a knack of going astray, 
as bad as Handel’s sheep in the 
Messiah’ Beard, Rich’s son-in- 
law, at last obtained for him a 
salary, a matter of more immediate 
benefit than all the stingy old 
manager’s fine promises. 

Dibdin had already performed 
at the Richmond Theatre, for it 
was the fashion with the leading 
actors and singers to go during 
the summer and play there, as a 
‘frolic. He was (1762) engaged 
for a short time at Birmingham, 
where he performed with some 
success, and had an opportunity 
of introducing his music at the 
Vauxhall there. Very shortly after 
his return to town, his patron Rich 
died ; so Dibdin’s glowing hopes 
were all dashed to the ground. 
Beard, however, kindly encouraged 
him, and promised always to be 
his friend, counselling him to write 
a little piece for the stage, which 
should be advantageously brought 
forward. ‘The youth, whose ambi- 
tion lay in that direction, and who 
detested the life of an actor, at 
once set to work, and soon com- 
posed a slight pastoral, which he 
called the Shepherd <) Artifice. 
It was produced in the spring of 
1764, and although puerile, even 
‘contemptible,’ was successful. He 
played in it himself, the other cha- 
racters being taken by such stars 
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as Isabella Hallam, Miss Poitier, 
and Mattocks. 

Samuel Arnold, then three-and- 
twenty, had just been engaged 
as composer to Covent Garden 
Theatre, and some seven or eight 
months later, his first piece, the 
Maid of the Mill, was put in re- 
hearsal. Beard, the manager, took 
the leading part: the other cha- 
racters were given to the best 
singers in the company. To Dun- 
stall was assigned the character of 
the ungracious cub, Ralph. Dr. 
Arne had been satisfied to accept 
Dunstall as the Hodge of his Love 
in a Village, only three years be- 
fore ; but now everybody exclaimed 
against the absurdity of his playing 
such a part as this. It was con- 
sidered perfectly ridiculous; he 
was an elderly, if not an old, man, 
and he was totally incapable of 
singing the music : in every respect 
he was completely unfit for the 
character. ‘The matter was al- 
most at a standstill,’ says Dibdin, 
‘when Beard mentioned me. I 
wished to perform the part; but, 
as I saw a great deal of envy in 
embryo, I determined to appear 
indifferent about it; and above all, 
whether I did it or not, I resolved 
not to subject myself to premature 
criticism. Nothing, therefore, could 
prevail on me to manifest what it 
was in my power to do for the 
part.’ He came out in the charac- 
ter, was encored in all the songs, 
and his salary was immediately 
raised. His triumph naturally 
gratified him, though it by no 
means lessened his distaste for the 
profession of an actor. 

He continued to compose music, 
and began to write verses. A se- 
cond season he went to Birming- 
ham, and also to Richmond, where 
he produced a pantomime and a 
pastoral. As an exercise, he wrote 
out all the recitatives and accom- 
paniments of Afidas, without ever 
having seen the score, which was 
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regarded as ‘a very extraordinary 
effort.’ In 1767 came out Love 
in the City, in which Dibdin per- 
formed Watty Cockney. For this, 
a ‘tolerable’ piece, he had com- 
posed the overture, first chorus, 
finales of the first and second acts, 
and three songs. All the principal 
favourites of the day played in it, 
but it was presented only four 
times. The success of his first two 
pieces, which were received with 
favour far beyond their merits, en- 
couraged the boy-composer to essay 
a far bolder flight, although he was 
‘tired of working for nothing, 
which,’ he says, ‘I had really done 
up to that time.’ He wrote an 
opera which he called Lionel and 
Clarissa, composing some of the 
melodies, and selecting others from 
the scores of Scolari, Galuppi, 
Vento, Dr. Arne, Vinci, Potenza. 
With much regret he acknowledges 
that in this piece there were too 
many cooks ; and when it came to 
be altered, under the title of the 
School for Fathers, it did no 
better. ‘The author measured his 
scenes as an engraver squares a 
picture,’ he goes on, ‘and thus, 
though correct, by being always 
regular, they were always cold. 
The perpetual going off with a song, 
teaching the audience, in imitation 
of the opera, when to expect a 
bravura song, a comic song, a cava- 
tina, a duet, a quartet, and a 
finale, began to grow intolerably 
tiresome ; besides, sentiment at 
this time was only for comedy.’ It 
was produced early in 1768. The 
drama was written by Bickerstaffe. 
Success again attended young Dib- 
din. One advantage he always 
had: his pieces were invariably 
performed by the first English 
singers of the time. 

Eight months after, he brought 
out the Padlock, at Drury Lane, 
having then obtained an engage- 
ment from Garrick. This comic 
opera was also written by Bicker- 
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staffe, who took his plot from a 
story by Cervantes—the /eal/ous 
Estremadurun. Mungo was ad- 
mirably played by Dibdin, who 
was really an inimitable actor. 
There was a peculiarity in his voice 
which rendered his old characters 
exceedingly whimsical. Had he 
chosen, he might have become a 
first-rate actor. This performance 
rendered him at once a favourite, 
and his name as an excellent com- 
poser was now firmly established 
by this piece, of which he wrote 
the entire music. In the preface 
Bickerstaffe has rathera remarkable 
passage : ‘ The music of this piece 
being extremely admired by persons 
of the first taste and distinction, it 
would be unjust to the extra- 
ordinary talents of the young man 
who assisted me in it, was I not to 
declare that it is, under my direc- 
tion, the entire composition of Mr. 
Dibdin ; whose admirable perform- 
ance in the character of Mungo 
does so much credit to himself and 
me, as well as to the gentleman 
whose penetration could distinguish 
neglected genius,and whohas much 
pleasure in producing it to the 
public.’ 

Immediately after this comic 
opera, Dibdin brought out two 
insignificant trifles. Then Garrick, 
considering that perhaps he had 
not treated Dibdin very handsomely 
about the Shakespeare ‘Jubilee’ 
(lately brought forward), made a 
promise that if he would ‘ new set’ 
Cibber’s Damon and Phillida, he 
should receive the ‘usual emolu- 
ment,’ apart from his fixed salary. 
The composer gladly made the 
bargain ; but when it was done, the 
manager told him it should be re- 
garded as part of the work done 
for the theatre under their contract ; 
and beyond fifteen pounds obtained 
from a music-publisher in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard for the copyright, Dib- 
din never was a penny the richer 
for having ‘new set’ this piece, in 
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which he played. The disappointed 
composer quarrelled with Garrick, 
and left Drury Lane. Although 
there was little love between them, 
however, each found the other use- 
ful and necessary ; so the difference 
was patched up. Having composed 
a stupid little piece for the Hay- 
market, Dibdin returned to the 
service of Garrick. 

Bickerstaffe having left the coun- 
try, Dibdin had no one to write for 
him. Necessity being the mother 
of invention, he was resolved to 
make an attempt to write his own 
drama. ‘As I thought innovation 
a dangerous thing to venture, espe- 
cially in me,’ he observes laughing- 
ly, ‘I went upon the old plan of 
mixing a little French ard a little 
Italian ; of bringing the cavatina 
here, the bravura there, the quar- 
tet in another place; in short, in 
cutting and squaring the business 
according to the admired standard.’ 
Taking an Italian opera, // /ii- 
sofo di Campagna, he anglicised 
it under the title of the Wedding 
Ring. He would not intrust the 
secret of his new essay to any one, 
fearing Garrick’s displeasure. By 
and by the manager discovered 
what he was doing, and was, Dibdin 
asserts, much annoyed. The com- 
poser complains bitterly of being 
fagged. Garrick was afraid he would 
‘ pay more attention to writing than 
music,’ and was desirous of entirely 
directing his talents. ‘Yet,’ says 
Dibdin, ‘I was always ready to do 
implicitly whatever he enjoined 
me; and, indeed, he sometimes 
appeared sensible of this from my 
alacrity and, to say the truth, 
patience ; for so much trouble had 
I to set, reset, alter, adapt, and 
square music, to please him and 
Mrs. Garrick—not but that her taste 
was correct, and her remarks ju- 
dicious, which I have often experi- 
enced to my advantage—that I had 
better have made two new ones 
than have been at the trouble of 
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amending any of those rickety 
songs he thought proper, without 
ear, without musical taste, without 
knowledge of the distinction be- 
tween buttered peas and lumps of 
pudding, to cavil about.’ 

Irritated and enraged by what 
he considered to be Garrick’s ill- 
usage, he was delighted when 
(1772) his old friend King, having 
purchased Sadler’s Wells, proposed 
that he should supply the theatre 
with musical ‘entertainments.’ Dib- 
din immediately gave him a couple 
of interludes: the ‘ Ladle,’ taken 
from Prior, and the ‘ Mischance,’ 
from the Barber of Bagdat. The 
Wedding Ring, although insipid 
enough, pleased, like all Dibdin’s 
productions. Six months after, in 
conjunction with Dr. Arne, he com- 
posed the 7Zrip to Portsmouth,— 
a ‘ poor rickety thing,’ he calls it 
—a comic sketch in one act, written 
chiefly for the purpose of introduc- 
ing a representation of ‘the late 
naval review.’ Foote brought it 
out at the Haymarket. 

At that time, the Deserter, 
written by Sedaine, composed by 
Monsigny, was a very popular fa- 
vourite in Paris. The Hon. Mr. 
De Bourg, a man well known and 
respected in artistic and military 
circles, sent to Dibdin a literal 
translation of the opera, with a 
complete score ofthe French music, 
requesting him to introduce it on 
the London stage. Dibdin instantly 
consulted Garrick, who shrugged 
his shoulders, saying he ‘had no 
opinion of it ; then Dibdin offered 
the plan to Foote, who at once 
accepted it. Foote would have 
brought it out immediately, had not 
Garrick desired his brother George 
to interfere. 

Foote was always in needy cir- 
cumstances, consequently always 
under the oppressive thumb of some 
one with a tolerably long purse. 
Just then he was the bond-slave of 
a man named Stevens, who had 
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made a few hundreds by lecturing, 
and who had become deputy-man- 
ager. As the Z7rip to Portsmouth 
had by no means replenished the 
treasury, poor Foote was entirely 
bound. He was anxious to rid 
himself of Stevens ; and finally Gar- 
rick lent him some money, thus 
enabling him to change masters. 
Of Garrick as an actor Foote had 
no very exalted opinion ; his lite- 
rary abilities he held in contempt. 
He once received an anonymous 
letter, drawing his attention to a 
French piece as an excellent sub- 
ject for his theatre. Mentioning 
the letter to a nobleman who hap- 
pened to be that evening behind 
the scenes, he said he should be 
very glad to know the author, as it 
was ‘incomparably written,’ and 
evidently by one who had a per- 
fect knowledge of the Greek and 
Roman theatres. ‘I think I can 
guess at him,’ said his lordship. 
‘What do you think of Garrick ?’ 
*O no, my lord,’ laughed Foote ; ‘I 
am sure it is not Garrick.’ ‘ Why ? 
‘I shall answer you like Scrub. 
First, I am sure it is not Garrick, 
because there is Greek in it; se- 
condly, I am sure it is not Garrick, 
because there is Latin in it; and 
thirdly, I am sure it is not Garrick, 
because there is English in it.’ 

At this juncture Garrick was 
planning a new piece of his own 
writing; so, thinking it a good 
policy to conciliate Dibdin, whose 
services were needed, he sent 
George Garrick to say he would 
take the Deserter. Dibdin was well 
pleased, and set to work cheer- 
fully on the Christmas Tale, Gar- 
rick’s contemplated piece. Of the 
torment he suffered during its pro- 
gress he speaks in plaintive terms. 
Garrick, who scarcely knew one 
tune from another, was fond of 
making or dictating suggestions. 
Fearing to offend him, Dibdin was 
obliged to use a little subterfuge. 
When any of these suggestions 
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were advanced, he would pretend 
to adopt them, but the next morn- 
ing would play over the original 
air without a single alteration. Gar- 
rick was always anxious to have 
hints suggested by his friends, 
which he would repeat to the bad- 
gered composer. Now and then 
Dibdin would transpose a song, and 
alter the accompaniment slightly. 
‘Upon more than one subsequent 
occasion,’ says he, laughing in his 
sleeve, ‘I got the credit from him 
of having recomposed a song.’ 
Loutherbourg’s invention and 
skill were taxed to produce scenes 
worthy of this piece, and as his at- 
tention was preoccupied, there did 
not seem much chance for the 
Deserter. No care was given to 
that opera at all; but when it ap- 
peared, it was so successful that 
the performers gave twenty gyineas, 
in addition to the usual expenses, 
to be permitted to have it for their 
benefits. Although a translation, 
many of the scenes were completely 
new. Just before Garrick employed 
Loutherbourg at Drury Lane for 
the Christmas Tree, he talked of 
making an absolute reform in the 
decorations of the theatre. Among 
others, he consulted Merlin, who 
simply remarked that if 4e were 
employed, he should begin ope- 
rations by removing everything he 
found there. So sweeping an inno- 
vation did not suit Garrick, there- 
fore he did not engage Merlin. He 
was as ignorant of painting and 
mechanics as he was of music. The 
subject of the Christmas Tale was 
taken from Za Fe Urgelle of Favart, 
which Beaumont and Fletcher had 
already adapted. The piece was 
full of magic, being chiefly a ve- 
hicle for the display of scenery 
and rich decorations. Loutherbourg 
was by this piece made favourably 
known in England. He was anxious 
to alter the hitherto-prevailing sys- 
tem of scenery ; but Garrick object- 
ed to the expense of the propos- 
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ed new style, cautiously adopting 
some moderate improvements. The 
Christmas Tale was a five-act dis- 
play of ‘finery, monsters, and gew- 
gaws.’ 

Dibdin meanwhile continued to 
write innumerable trifles for Sad- 
ler’'s Wells. It cannot be denied 
that his ‘ prolific pen’ poured forth 
many waves of undiluted trash. 
‘With the Christmas Tale died 
all my hopes in Garrick,’ says Dib- 
din, who had a habit of regarding 
himself an ill-used and much-en- 
during personage. ‘Garrick was de- 
termined to get rid of me.’ Dibdin 
offered the Waterman to Garrick, 
who rejected it ‘with contempt,’ 
and then, when the composer took 
it to Foote, said he acted unfairly. 
When it was produced, 1774, at 
the Haymarket, Bannister played 
Tom: Tug; Wilson, Bundle ; Weston, 
Robin. The dialogue was written 
by the composer himself, who was 
certainly gifted with remarkable 
talents, although not a master. 

In a very short time Dibdin com- 
posed the Codler, which Garrick 
sneered at, but eventually pro- 
duced, when it proved a failure ; 
owing to the influence of a party 
the composer himself imagined, 
owing to the poverty of the piece 
everybody else considered. ‘After 
the Codder came out,’ the composer 
dolorously says, ‘matters went on 
worse. The more | studied to 
please, the less I succeeded ; yet I 
buckled to all manner of drudgery. 
If Grimaldi wanted a dance of 
furies, or Messink a pantomime 
tune, I was required to furnish it 
at a moment's warning.’ With the 
manager he was still on indifferent 
terms ; Garrick gave him plainly 
to understand that he must look 
elsewhere for an engagement after 
that season. With his usual celerity 
Dibdin wrote and composed the 
Quaker. When finished the ques- 
tion was, Who would feel inclined 
to bring it out? In this dilemma 
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Brereton made a proposal to pur- 
chase it for his benefit. The gene- 
ral price for a piece of that descrip- 
tion was one hundred pounds; but 
Brereton offered seventy, reserving 
the right to part with it to the 
theatres if he could prevail on the 
managers to buy it at a better 
price. This agreement Dibdin con- 
sidered ‘ fair enough ; and he was 
glad to have the money, for he 
was always in pecuniary difficulties. 
Brereton had no little difficulty in 
disposing of the Quaker. Garrick 
at first ‘sneered’ at the piece ; but 
ended by consenting, ‘ with reluct- 
ance,’ to give a hundred pounds for 
it. He did not produce it, how- 
ever. It did not appear for the 
second time until Drury Lane fell 
into other hands. Dibdin accuses 
him somewhat bitterly of plagiar- 
ising the piece, and bringing it out 
under another title. He complains 
of the ‘marked contempt’ with 
which he was treated by Garrick 
on all occasions ; above all, of the 
‘insulting manner’ in which his ty- 
rant gave him his dismissal from 
Drury Lane ; which, he says, ‘ net- 
tled me a great deal.’ He wrote a 
pamphlet against Garrick, but se- 
cond thoughts induced him to tear 
it up. 

Having been turned out of Drury 
Lane, ‘the question was how to go 
on.’ It was a doubly, trebly im- 
portant one, for he had married the 
daughter of a respectable trades- 
man, and had now to provide for 
a young family. Afterwards he 
deserted this wife and family, with- 
out any alleged reason. He had 
called on Harris with the Serag/io 
and another lyrical drama. Harris 
(then stage-manager of Covent Gar- 
den) listened to him with civility, 
but declined to engage him during 
the season. Anxiously did Dibdin 
cast over in his mind ‘what tem- 
porary novelty would be likely to 
afford a temporary supply” A 
happy thought struck him. He 
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brought forward at Exeter Change 
a puppet show, in which puppets 
were made to personate well-known 
characters. The Catch Club, the 
Ranelagh Regatta, Macklin, the 
Duchess of Kingston—everything 
and everybody popular at the time 
became subjects for the ‘Comic 
Mirror.’ When Garrick appropri- 
ated the opera of the Quaker, he 
burlesqued him by way of a small 
revenge. 

It may be said that all Dibdin’s 
best musical dramas were produced 
between 1772 and 1775. After 
that time, the youthful enthusiasm 
died out, and his mind was chiefly 
bent on the most eligible mode of 
raising money to supply his neces- 
sities. Although his ‘ entertain- 
ments’ were largely remunerative, 
and he could unfailingly count on 
a handsome weekly sum when en- 
gaged at the theatre, he was per- 
petually in a state of impecuniosity. 
The reason of this nobody could 
discover, though every one hazard- 
ed asurmise. Some said he indulged 
in dissipation—a charge indignant- 
ly denied by him in his Memoirs : 
‘ Before I was thirty,’ he admits, ‘I 
was extremely fond of folly ; since 
that time, I have considered it as 
a very absurd thing. I am gene- 
rally in bed an hour before mid- 
night.’ He was rather amused 
or affected to be so—by the con- 
jectures, which were truly ‘ heyond 
number and credibility. Every 
man seems to have made of me 
just what has suited his pleasure or 
convenience. I have been seven 
years in the West Indies, to learn 
how to perform Mungo; | have 
been three voyages to sea, as a sur- 
geon of a man-of-war, to teach me 
sea phrases ; I have long enjoyed 
a private pension for my stanch 
attachment to Government; and | 
have done a variety of other things, 
which are equally void of founda- 
tion ; but the profligate manner in 
which I exhaust my time and con- 
PP 
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stitution is what I am most noto- 
rious for.’ It was also asserted that 
his earnings went in supplying his 
table with an almost inconceivable 
luxury. 

Drury Lanehad passed from Gar- 
rick to new proprietors. Among 
these was Linley, the composer. 
Sheridan was another. Dibdin had 
a good friend in Brereton, who was 
intimate with the latter, but his 
hopes at present rested on Harris. 
Unluckily, that gentleman, while 
professing a civil intention to re- 
ceive whatever he sent, did not 
give him much encouragement. 

Dibdin suddenly made up his 
mind to go to France. Before 
starting, however, he extorted a 
promise from Harris that he would 
receive, with a definite view to pro- 
duction, such pieces as he might 
send him. The good-natured Dr. 
Arnold heartily volunteered to su- 
perintend such pieces when brought 
forward, Harris stipulating with 
Armold to alter Dibdin’s pieces ‘ in 
whatever manner he should think 
proper.’ Before departing (1776-7), 
Dibdin left with Harris his piece 
called the Serag/io. This musi- 
cal drama Dr. Arnold carefully 
watched over, but the dissatisfied 
composer alleges that Harris great- 
ly injured it by his alterations. It 
met with success when produced, 
however. Dibdin was then en- 
gaged on oor Vulcan, the idea 
of which he considered novel and 
extremely happy. The war break- 
ing out, orders were issued for all 
Englishmen to quit France by a 
specified day. Dibdin was there- 
fore obliged to return to London. 

Immediately on reaching town, 
he called upon Harris. ‘ That gen- 
tleman had manifested much good- 
will towards me,’ he observes, ‘and 
began to waver in his resolution of 
having no regular composer to the 
theatre, which he was at length in- 
clined to set wholly aside, and he 
engaged me in that capacity.’ ‘The 


agreement, a verbal one, was ten 
pounds a week, amounting to three 
hundred pounds during the season, 
for writing and composing a quan- 
tity equal to three after-pieces; if 
any more work were needed, the 
manager was to pay in proportion. 
Dibdin was to be understood as 
exclusive composer to Covent Gar 
den Theatre, and to compose ex- 
clusively for it. He lost no time, 
but sent Harris six pieces, Rose 
and Colin, Annette and Lubin, 
the lWives revenged, the Graces, 
the Saloon, and the False De- 
vise. During his stay in France 
he had prepared a great variety of 
materials. At Christmas, to oblige 
Harris, he wrote a speaking panto- 
mime —the Zouchstone. He was 
much annoyed while this piece was 
in preparation. ‘It is inconceiv- 
able how many persons were per- 
mitted to blot this production,’ he 
says. ‘I found, in one morning, 
interlineations in the handwriting 
of four different persons in my own 
copy. Mr. Pilon, Mr. Cumberland, 
and Mrs. Cowley were all permitted 
to figure away upon it. Garrick 
was the fourth, whose suggestions 
I was proud to adopt. Lee Lewis 
was permitted to foist in whatever 
nonsense he thought proper; till, 
at last, I was so disgusted, that had 
it not been for a consideration of 
the heavy expense that had been 
incurred in the preparation of this 
piece, I should have been tempted, 
more than once, to have put the 
copy in my pocket, and marched 
home. In this way it went on till 
it was tortured into so many shapes, 
and so many monstrosities were 
introduced, that I remember Ri- 
chards, who painted some _ beau- 
tiful scenery for it, asked me if | 
had not better at once call it Noah’s 
Ark.’ 

The production of the Zouch- 
stone was the occasion of a recon- 
ciliation between Garrick and Dib- 
din. The former attended some of 
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the rehearsals, more especially an 
evening repetition a night or two 
before its appearance. It was the 
last time he ever stood on the stage ; 
the next morning he left town for 
Lord Spencer’s, whence he returned 
in a few days to breathe his last in 
the Adelphi. ‘There was a shyness 
in our meeting,’ says Dibdin, refer- 
ring to that last night, ‘ but before 
we parted, he asked me to call up- 
on him. Little did either of us 
think we should never see each 
other again.’ 

Dibdin, being chronically dis- 
contented, gladly welcomed an in- 
vitation from his brother, who was 
in India. He mentioned the plan 
to Harris, who recommended him 
by all means to go, and promised 
to purchase of him whatever he 
should have written that might be 
useful to the theatre. Dibdin im- 
mediately wrote and sent to him 
the Chelsea Pensioners. ‘ Harris’s 
promises,’ he says again bitterly, 
‘were like a dish of tea: warm and 
comfortable at first, but left to 
cool, they grew mawkish and in- 
sipid.’ Dibdin often importuned 
Harris to produce the Shepherdess 
of the Alps. He at last ‘wrung 
from him a slow leave:’ it was 
brought out (1780), but proved a 
failure. 

Having formally bade adieu to 
England, Dibdin, with his wife and 
family, fairly embarked for the voy- 
age toIndia. He met with many 
unpleasant adventures, but did 
not get far, and finally returned to 
town, having lost one hundred and 
twenty pounds. Being reduced to 
counting the last shillings in his 
purse, he again resolved to essay 
an entertainment, and introduced 
to the public the Whim of the 
Moment. In this he was the sole 
performer of his own songs. 

In the course of a few months, 
he persuaded Harris to bring out 
the /s/anders, in which Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, as Orra, was encored in al- 


most every song she sang. Imme- 
diately after the production of this 
piece, Dibdin’s connection with 
Covent Garden ended. It was un- 
derstood that he offended Harris 
by his demands when, having alter- 
ed the Amphytrion of Dryden, 
and added music to it, converting 
it into an ‘ opera,’ under the title of 
Jupiter and Alcmena, he insisted 
he should have the privilege of a 
benefit of three nights for it, as if 
it had been an original work. After 
this he composed a lyrical drama, 
produced at the Dublin theatre by 
Daly, against whom he brought a 
demand which that worthy man- 
ager, much against his will, was 
obliged to pay. 

The doors of the theatres being 
closed against him, Dibdin now 
speculated, with others, in building 
a theatre in Leicester-street, adding 
a convenient shop for the publica- 
tion of his own music. This theatre 
was called the Royal Circus. Here 
an immense number of pieces from 
his ever-flowing pen were present- 
ed. For three or four years he 
continued to supply the Circus with 
musical trifles, but all the time 
there was a smothered animosity 
between himself and his coadjutors. 
‘The perpetual interference of 
some of the proprietors, upon sub- 
jects they could not possibly under- 
stand,’ he growls, ‘annoyed me be- 
yond endurance.’ Once they turn- 
ed him out of the speculation; but 
a truce was patched up, as the 
other directors could not do with- 
out him, and he found it a remark- 
ably profitable concern. 

He sent a lyrical drama, Zéberty 
Hall, to Drury Lane; and as his 
friend King was at the time deputy- 
manager, and his friend Richards 
led the band, it was produced, prov- 
ing a comparative failure. ‘To ob- 


tain an appointment at Drury Lane 
was his great desire, however. ‘I 
sent an afterpiece to Linley,’ he 
says, ‘which was cursorily read, 
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approved, and at last returned 
through the medium of the under- 
prompter ; which piece, by way of 
parenthesis, I sent afterwards to 
Mr. Harris, who returned it with a 
letter, in which he said, “ I had bet- 
ter try to get it performed at Drury 
Lane.” I tried Mr. Linley again, 
with two other musical farces, who 
returned them unread, and enclos- 
ed in the packet a laconic letter, 
which finished by informing me 
“they had no occasion for my ta- 
lents at Drury Lane.” I then de- 
termined to work by stratagem. I 
sent pieces both anonymously and 
through the medium of private 
friends, in vain.’ In fact, he pro- 
duced only one piece after that, 
Harvest Home, at the Haymarket, 
1787, though he assisted, with five 
other composers (Bishop, Reeve, 
Condell, T. Welsh, Davy, and Ad- 
dison), in writing a second, the Far- 
mers Wife, Covent Garden, 1814. 
Harvest Home was a lively musical 
piece, taken from the French; it 
was thoroughly well performed ; but 
the star among the actors and sing- 
ers was a small boy, the son of Sig- 
nora Sestini, who played a charac- 
ter named Whisk with ‘ astonishing 
archness and vivacity.’ Dressed as 
a merry-andrew, the child was 
placed on a mountebank stage, 
when he addressed the audience 
with such coolness, such off-hand 
humour, that they were in raptures. 

Finding it useless to look to the 
theatre for employment, Dibdin in- 
vented a new species of entertain- 
ment, which proving eminently suc- 
cessful, he continued for about six- 
teen years—himself the sole writer, 
composer, performer, pianoforte ac- 
companyist. The title and sub- 
stance of this entertainment he 
varied from time to time, present- 
ing it both in London and in the 
provinces. The majority of the 


ballads which he composed for 
these performances were full of 
originality and humour; but the 


most popular of all were his sea 
songs, his Poor Jack, Tom Bowling, 
and others of a similar type, which 
were received with universal de- 
light. Of Poor Jack (sung with en- 
thusiasm in France as well as in 
England) he sold seventeen thou- 
sand copies. He opened a saloon 
(1792) in Leicester-place, which he 
called the Sans-Souci. This little 
theatre was planned, painted, and 
decorated by himself ; he wrote the 
recitatives and songs of the enter- 
tainment, composed and sang the 
music, and accompanied himself on 
an ‘organised pianoforte’ of his own 
invention. His manner of coming 
on the stage was calculated to en- 
gage the interest of the audience at 
once. He ran on spiritedly, and 
with almost a laughing face, ‘ like 
a friend who enters hastily to im- 
part to you some good news.’ 

As long as his health endured, 
these entertainments yielded Dib- 
din a handsome income; but he 
was compelled to retire in 1804, 
when he opened a shop in the 
Strand for the sale of music and 
musical instruments. He obtained 
a pension of two hundred a year 
from Government, but on a change 
of ministry this was withdrawn. 
His attempt at business led to 
bankruptcy, which left him desti- 
tute. Having passed through this 
painful ordeal without loss of hon- 
our, however, a number of gentle- 
men succeeded in raising a sum 
by public assistance, whereby cer- 
tain trustees were enabled to make 
provision for him. He died July 
25th, 1814, in obscurity, only saved 
from absolute penury by the public 
bounty. 

His sons, Charles and Thomas, 
were likewise composers and dra- 
matic writers. It was said that he 
disowned one, or both ; but so many 
strange stories were circulated re- 
garding his private life, that it is 
difficult to disentangle the grains of 
truth from the chaff of fiction. 
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LADY FARQUHAR’S OLD LADY. 


A TRUE GHOST STORY. 


——@———— 


‘One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, she’s dead.’ 


I MysELF have never seen a ghost 
(I am by no means sure that I wish 
ever to do so), but I have a friend 
whose experience in this respect 
has been less limited than mine. 
Till lately, however, I had never 
heard the details of Lady Farqu- 
har’s adventure, though the fact 
of there being a ghost story which 
she could, if she chose, relate with 
the authority of an eye-witness, 
had been more than once alluded 
to before me. Living at extreme 
ends of the country, it is but seldom 
my friend and I are able to meet ; 
but a few months ago I had the 
good fortune to spend some days 
in her house, and one evening our 
conversation happening to fall on 
the subject of the possibility of so- 
called ‘ supernatural’ visitations or 
communications, suddenly what I 
had heard returned to my me- 
mory. 

‘By the bye,’ I exclaimed, ‘ we 
need not go far for an authority on 
the question. You have seen a 
ghost yourself, Margaret. I re- 
member once hearing it alluded to 
before you, and you did not con- 
tradict it. I have so often meant 
to ask you for the whole story. Do 
tell it to us now.’ 

Lady Farquhar hesitated for a 
moment, and her usually bright ex- 
pression grew somewhat graver. 
When she spoke, it seemed to be 
with a slight effort. 

“You mean what they all call the 
story of “ my old lady,” I suppose,’ 
she said at last. ‘Oh, yes, if you 


care to hear it, I will tell it you. 
But there is not much to tell, re- 
member.’ 

‘ There seldom is in ¢rve stories 
of the kind,’ I replied. ‘ Genuine 
ghost stories are generally abrupt 
and inconsequent in the extreme ; 
but on this very account all the 
more impressive. Don’t you think 
so?” 

‘I don’t know that I am a fair 
judge,’ she answered. ‘ Indeed,’ 
she went on rather gravely, ‘my 
own opinion is that what you call 
true ghost stories are very seldom 
told at all.’ 

‘How do you mean? I don’t 
quite understand you,’ I said, a 
little perplexed by her words and 
tone. 

‘I mean,’ she replied, ‘ that peo- 
ple who really believe they have 
come in contact with—with any- 
thing of that kind, seldom care to 
speak about it.’ 

‘Do you really think so? do you 
mean that you feel so yourself?’ I 
exclaimed with considerable sur- 
prise. ‘I had no idea you did, or 
I would not have mentioned the 
subject. Of course you know I 
would not ask you to tell it if it is 
the least painful or disagreeable to 
you to talk about it.’ 

‘ But it isn’t. Oh, no, it is not 
nearly so bad as that,’ she replied, 
with asmile. ‘I cannot really say 
it is either painful or disagreeable 
to me to recall it, for I cannot ex- 
actly apply either of those words 
to the thing itself. All that I feel 
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is a sort of shrinking from the sub- 
ject, strong enough to prevent my 
ever alluding to it lightly or care- 
lessly. Of all things, I should dis- 
like to have a joke made of it. 
But with you I have no fear of 
that. And you trust me, don’t 
you? I don’t mean as to truthful- 
ness only ; but you don’t think me 
deficient in common sense and self- 
control—not morbid, or very apt 
to be run away with by my imagina- 
tion?” 

‘Not the sort of person one 
would pick out as likely to see 
ghosts ?’I replied. ‘Certainly not. 
You are far too sensible and healthy 
and vigorous. I can’t fancy you 
the victim of delusion of any kind 
very readily. But as to ghosts— 
are they or are they not delusions ? 
There lies the question! Tell us 
your experience of them, any way.’ 

So she told the story I had asked 
for—told it in the simplest lan- 
guage, and with no exaggeration of 
tone or manner, as we sat there in 
her pretty drawing-room, our chairs 
drawn close to the fire, for it was 
Christmas time, and the weather 
was ‘ seasonable.’ Two or three of 
Margaret’s children were in the 
room, though not within hearing of 
us ; all looked bright and cheerful, 
nothing mysterious. Yet notwith- 
standing the total deficiency of 
ghostly accessories, the story im- 
pressed me vividly. 

‘It was early in the spring of ’55 
that it happened,’ began Lady Far- 
quhar ; ‘I never forget the year, for 
a reason I will tell you afterwards. 
It is fully fifteen years ago now— 
a long time—but I am still quite 
able to recall the fee/ing this strange 
adventure of mine left on me, 
though a few details and particulars 
have grown confused and misty. 
I think it often happens so when 
one tries, as it were /ov hard, to be 
accurate and unexaggerated in tell- 
ing over anything. One’s very 
honesty is against one. I have 
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not told it over many times, but 
each time it seems more difficult 
to tell it quite exactly; the im- 
pression left at the time was so 
powerful that I have always dread- 
ed incorrectness or exaggeration 
creeping in. It reminds me, too, 
of the curious way in which a 
familiar word or name grows dis- 
torted,and then cloudy and strange, 
if one looks at it too long or thinks 
about it too much. But I must 
get on with my story. Well, to 
begin again. In the winter of ’54- 
”55 we were living—my mother, my 
sister, and I, that is, and from time 
to time my brother—in, or rather 
near, a quiet little village on the 
south coast of Ireland. We had 
gone there, before the worst of the 
winter began at home, for the sake 
of my health. I had not been as 
well as usual for some time (this 
was greatly owing, I believe, to my 
having lately endured unusual anx- 
iety of mind), and my dear mother 
dreaded the cold weather for me, 
and determined to avoid it. I say 
that I had had unusual anxiety to 
bear, still it was not of a kind 
to render me morbid or fanciful. 
And what is even more to the 
point, my mind was perfectly free 
from prepossession or association 
in connection with the place we 
were living in, or the people who 
had lived there before us. I sim- 
ply knew nothing whatever of these 
people, and I had no sort of fancy 
about the house—that it was 
haunted, or anything of that kind, 
and indeed I never heard that it 
was thought to be haunted. It did 
not look like it ; it was just a mode- 
rate-sized, somewhat old-fashioned 
country, or rather sea-side, house, 
furnished, with the exception of 
one room, in an ordinary enough 
modern style. The exception was 


a small room on the bedroom floor, 
which, though not locked off (that 
is to say, the key was left in the 
lock outside), was not given up for 
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our use, as it was crowded with 
musty old furniture, packed closely 
together, and all of a fashion many, 
many years older than that of the 
contents of the rest of the house. 
I remember some of the pieces of 
furniture still, though I think I was 
only once or twice in the room 
all the time we were there. There 
were two or three old-fashioned 
cabinets or bureaux; there was a 
regular four-post bedstead, with the 
gloomy curtains still hanging round 
it ; and ever so many spider-legged 
chairs and rickety tables; and I 
rather think in one corner there 
was a spinet. But there was no- 
thing particularly curious or at- 
tractive, and we never thought of 
meddling with the things or “ pok- 
ing about,” as girls sometimes do ; 
for we always thought it was by 
mistake that this room had not 
been locked off altogether, so that 
no one should meddle with any- 
thing in it. 

* We had rented the house for six 
months from a Captain March- 
mont, a half-pay officer, naval or 
military, I don’t know which, for 
we never saw him, and all the 
negotiations were managed by an 
agent. Captain Marchmont and 
his family, as a rule, lived at Bally- 
reina all the year round — they 
found it cheap and healthy, I sup- 
pose—but this year they had pre- 
ferred to pass the winter in some 
livelier neighbourhood, and _ they 
were very glad to let the house. 
It never occurred to us to doubt 
our landlord’s being the owner of 
it: it was not till some time after 
we left that we learned that he 
bimself was only a tenant, though 
a tenant of long standing. There 
were no people about to make 
friends with, or to hear local gossip 
from. There were no gentry with- 
in visiting distance, and if there 
had been, we should hardly have 
cared to make friends for so short 
a time as we were to be there. 


The people of the village were 
mostly fishermen and their families ; 
there were so many of them, we 
never got to know any specially. 
The doctor and the priest and the 
Protestant clergyman were all new- 
comers, and all three very unin- 
teresting. The clergyman used to 
dine with us sometimes, as my 
brother had had some sort of intro- 
duction to him when we came to 
Ballyreina; but we never heard 
anything about the place from him. 
He was a great talker, too; I am 
sure he would have told us any- 
thing he knew. In short, there 
was nothing romantic or suggestive 
either about our house or the vil- 
lage. But we didn’t care. You 
see we had gone there simply for 
rest and quiet and pure air, and we 
got what we wanted. 

‘Well, one evening about the mid- 
dle of March I was up in my room 
dressing for dinner, and just as I 
had about finished dressing, my 
sister Helen came in. I remember 
her saying as she came in, “ Aren’t 
you ready yet, Maggie? Are you 
making yourself extra smart for 
Mr. Conroy ?” Mr. Conroy was the 
clergyman ; he was dining with us 
that night. And then Helen looked 
at me and found fault with me, half 
in fun of course, for not having put 
on a prettier dress. I remember I 
said it was good enough for Mr. 
Conroy, who was no favourite of 
mine; but Helen wasn’t satisfied till 
I agreed to wear a bright scarlet 
neck-ribbon of hers, and she ran 
off to her room to fetch it. I fol- 
lowed her almost immediately. Her 
room and mine, I must, by the bye, 
explain, were at extreme ends of a 
passage several yards in length. 
There was a wall on one side of this 
passage, and a balustrade overlook- 
ing the staircase on the other. My 
room was at the end nearest the top 
of the staircase. There were no 
doors along the passage leading to 
Helen’s room, but just beside her 








door, at the end, was that of the 
unused room I told you of, filled 
with the old furniture. The pas- 
sage was lighted from above by a 
skylight—I mean, it was by no 
means dark orshadowy—and on the 
evening I am speaking of it was still 
clear daylight. We dined early at 
Ballyreina ; I don’t think it could 
have been more than a quarter to 
five when Helen came into my 
room. Well, as I was saying, I fol- 
lowed her almost immediately, so 
quickly that as I came out of my 
room I was in time to catch sight 
of her as she ran along the passage, 
and to see her go into her own 
room. Just as I lost sight of her— 
I was coming along more deliber- 
ately, you understand —suddenly, 
how or when exactly I cannot tell, 
I perceived another figure walking 
along the passage in front ef me. 
It was a woman, a little thin wo- 
man, but though she had her back 
to me, something in her gait told 
me she was not young. She seem- 
ed a little bent, and walked feebly. 
I can remember her dress even 
now with the most perfect distinct- 
ness. She had a gown of gray cling- 
ing stuff, rather scanty in the skirt, 
and one of those funny little old- 
fashioned black shawls witha sewed- 
on border, that you seldom see now- 
adays. Do you know the kind I 
mean? It was a narrow, shawl-pat- 
tern border, and there was a short 
tufty black fringe below the border. 
And she had a gray poke bonnet, 
a bonnet made of silk “ gathered” 
on to a large stiff frame ; “ drawn” 
bonnets they used to be called. I 
took in all these details of her dress 
in a moment, and even in that mo- 
ment I noticed too that the ma- 
terials of her clothes looked good, 
though so plain and old-fashioned. 
But somehowmy first impulse when 
I saw her was to call out, “ Fraser, 
is that you?” Fraser was my mo- 
ther’s maid: she was a young wo- 
man and not the least like the per- 
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son in front of me, but I think a 
vague idea rushed across my mind 
that it might be Fraser dressed up 
to trick the other servants. But the 
figure took no notice of my excla- 
mation ; it, or she, walked on quiet- 
ly, not even turning her head round 
in the least; she walked slowly 
down the passage, seemingly quite 
unconscious of my presence, and, 
to my extreme amazement, disap- 
peared into the unused room. The 
key, as I think I told you, was al- 
ways turned in the lock—that is to 
say, the door was locked, but the 
key was left in it; but the old wo- 
man did not seem to me to unlock 
the door, or even to turn the han- 
dle. There seemed no obstacle in 
her way : she just quietly, as it were, 
walked ¢hrough the door. Even by 
this time I hardly think I felt /righ?- 
ened. What I had seen had passed 
too quickly for me as yet to realise 
its strangeness. Still I felt per- 
plexed and vaguely uneasy, and I 
hurried on to my sister’s room. She 
was standing by the toilet table, 
searching for the ribbon. I think 
I must have looked startled, for be- 
fore I could speak she called out, 
“‘ Maggie, what ever is the matter 
with you? You look as if you were 
going to faint.” I asked her if she 
had heard anything, though it was 
an inconsistent question, for to my 
ears there had been no sound at 
ail. Helen answered, “ Yes:” a mo- 
ment before I came into the room 
she had heard the lock of the lum- 
ber-room (so we called it) door 
click, and had wondered what I 
could be going in there for. Then 
I told her what I had seen. She 
looked a little startled, but declared 
it must have been one of the ser- 
vants. 

‘<< Tfit isa trick ofthe servants,” 
I answered, “it should be exposed ;” 
and when Helen offered to search 
through the lumber-room with me 
at once, I was very ready to agree 
to it. I was so satisfied of the 
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reality of what I had seen, that I 
declared to Helen that the old wo- 
man,whoevershe was, us? be in the 
room ; it stood to reason that, hav- 
ing gone in, she must still be there, 
as she could not possibly have 
come out again without our know- 
ledge. 

‘So, plucking up our courage, 
we went to the lumber-room door. 
I felt so certain that but a moment 
before some one had opened it, that 
I took hold of the knob quite con- 
fidently and turned it, just as one 
always does to open a door. The 
handle turned, but the door did 
not yield. I stooped down to see 
why ; the reason was plain enough : 
the door was still locked, locked as 
usual, and the key in the lock! 
Then Helen and I stared at each 
other: Aer mind was evidently re- 
curring to the sound she had heard ; 
what / began to think I can hardly 
put in words. 

‘But when we got over this new 
start a little, we set to work to 
search the room as we had intended. 
And we searched it thoroughly, I 
assure you. We dragged the old ta- 
bles and chairs out of their corners, 
and peeped behind the cabinets 
and chests of drawers where no one 
could have been hidden. Then we 
climbed upon the old bedstead, 
and shook the curtains till we were 
covered with dust; and then we 
crawled under the valances, and 
came out looking like sweeps ; but 
there was nothing to be found. 
There was certainly xo one in the 
room, and by all appearances no 
one could have been there for 
weeks. We had hardly time to 
make ourselves fit to be seen when 
the dinner-bell rang, and we had 
to hurry down-stairs. As we ran 
down we agreed to say nothing of 
what had happened before the ser- 
vants, but after dinner in the draw- 
ing-room we told our story. My 
mother and brother listened to it 
attentively, said it was very strange, 
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and owned themselves as puzzled as 
we. Mr. Conroy of course laughed 
uproariously, and made us dislike 
him more thanever. After he had 
gone we talked it over again among 
ourselves, and my mother, who 
hated mysteries, did her utmost to 
explain what I had seen in a mat- 
ter-of-fact, natural way. Was I 
sure it was not only Helen herself 
I had seen, after fancying she had 
reached her own room? Was I 
quite certain it was not Fraser after 
all, carrying a shawl perhaps, which 
made her look different? Might it 
not have been this, that, or the 
other? It was no use. Nothing 
could convince me that I had zof 
seen what I had seen ; and though, 
to satisfy my mother, we cross-ques- 
tioned Fraser, it was with no result 
in the way of explanation. Fraser 
evidently knew nothing that could 
throw light on it, and she was quite 
certain that at the time I had seen 
the figure, both the other servants 
were down-stairs in the kitchen. 
Fraser was perfectly trustworthy ; 
we warned her not to frighten the 
others by speaking about the affair 
at all, but we could not leave off 
speaking about it among ourselves. 
We spoke about it so much for the 
next few days, that at last my mo- 
ther lost patience, and forbade us 
to mention it again. At least she 
pretended to lose patience ; in reality 
I believe she put a stop to the dis- 
cussion because she thought it 
might have a bad effect on our 
nerves, on mine especially ; for I 
found out afterwards that in her 
anxiety she even went the length 
of writing about it to our old doc- 
tor at home, and that it was by his 
advice she acted in forbidding us 
to talk about it any more. Poor 
dear mother! I don’t know that it 
was very sound advice. One's 


mind often runs all the more on 
things one is forbidden to mention. 
It certainly was so with me, for I 
thought over my strange adventure 
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almost incessantly for some days 
after we left off talking about it.’ 

Here Margaret paused. 

‘ And is that all?’ I asked, feel- 
ing a little disappointed, I think, 
at the unsatisfactory ending to the 
‘true ghost story.’ 

* All? repeated Lady Farquhar, 
rousing herself as if from a reverie, 
fall! oh, dear no._ I have some- 
times wished it had been, for I 
don’t think what I have told you 
would have left any long-lasting 
impression on me. All! oh, dear 
no. I am only at the beginning 
of my story.’ 

So we resettled ourselves again 
to listen, and Lady Farquhar con- 
tinued : 

‘For some days, as I said, I 
could not help thinking a good 
deal of the mysterious old woman 
I had seen. Still, I assur® you I 
was not exactly frightened. I was 
more puzzled — puzzled and an- 
noyed at not being able in any 
way to explain the mystery. But 
by ten days or so from the time 
of my first adventure the impres- 
sion was beginning to fade. In- 
deed, the day before the evening 
I am now going to tell you of, I 
don’t think my old lady had been 
in my head at all. It was filled 
with other things. So, don’t you 
see, the explaining away what I 
saw as entirely a delusion, a fancy 
of my own brain, has a weak point 
here ; for Aad it been all my fancy, 
it would surely have happened 
sooner—at the time my mind really 
was full of the subject. Though 
even if it had been so, it would 
not have explained the curious co- 
incidence of my “ fancy” with facts, 
actual facts of which at the time 
I was in complete ignorance. It 
must have been just about ten days 
after my first adventure that I hap- 
pened one evening, between eight 
and nine o’clock, to be alone up- 
stairs in my own room. We had 


dined at half-past five as usual, and 
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had been sitting together in the 
drawing-room since dinner, but I 
had made some little excuse for 
coming up-stairs ; the truth being 
that I wanted to be alone to read 
over a letter which the evening 
post (there actually was an evening 
post at Ballyreina) had brought me, 
and which I had only had time to 
glance at. It was a very welcome 
and dearly-prized letter, and the 
reading of it made me very happy. 
I don’t think I had felt as happy 
all the months we had been in Ire- 
land as I was feeling that evening. 
Do you remember my saying I 
never forget the year all this hap- 
pened? It was the year '55 and 
the month of March, the spring 
following that first dreadful “ Cri- 
mean winter,” and news had just 
come to England of the Czar’s 
death, and every one was wonder- 
ing and hoping and fearing what 
would be the results of it. I had 
no very near friends in the Crimea, 
but of course, like every one else, I 
was intensely interested in all that 


_Was going on, and in this letter of 


mine there was told the news of 
the Czar’s death, and there was a 
good deal of comment upon it. I 
had read my letter—more than 
once, I daresay—and was begin- 
ning to think I must go down to 
the others in the drawing-room. 
But the fire in my bedroom was 
very tempting ; it was burning so 
brightly, that though I had got up 
from my chair by the fireside to 
leave the room, and had blown 
out the candle I had read my letter 
by, I yielded to the inclination to 
sit down again for a minute or two 
to dream pleasant dreams and think 
pleasant thoughts. At last I rose 
and turned towards the door—it 
was standing wide open, by the bye. 
But I had hardly made a step from 
the fireplace when I was stopped 
short by what I saw. Again the 
same strange indefinable feeling 
of not knowing how or when it 
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had come there, again the same 
painful sensation of perplexity (not 
yet amounting to fear) as to whom 
or what it was I saw before me. 
The room, you must understand, 
was perfectly flooded with the fire- 
light ; except in the corners, per- 
haps, every object was as distinct 
as possible. And the object I was 
staring at was not in a corner, but 
standing there right before me— 
between me and the open door, 
alas !—in the middle of the room. 
It was the old woman again, but 
this time with her face towards me, 
with a look upon it, it seemed to 
me, as if she were conscious of my 
presence. It is very difficult to 
tell over thoughts and feelings that 
can hardly have taken any time to 
pass, or that passed almost simul- 
taneously. My very first impulse 
this time was, as it had been the 
first time I saw her, to explain in 
some natural way the presence be- 
fore me. I think this says some- 
thing for my common sense, does 
it not? My mind did not readily 
desert matters of fact, you see. I 
did not think of Fraser this time, 
but the thought went through my 
mind, “She must be some friend 
of the servants who comes in to 
see them of an evening. Perhaps 
they have sent her up to look at 
my fire.” So at first I looked up 
at her with simple inquiry. But 
as I looked my feelings changed. 
I realised that this was the same 
being who had appeared so mys- 
teriously once before; I recog- 
nised every detail of her dress ; I 
even noticed it more acutely than 
the first time—for instance, I recol- 
lect observing that here and there 
the short tufty fringe of her shawl 
was stuck together, instead of hang- 
ing smoothly and evenly all round. 
I looked up at her face. I cannot 


now describe the features beyond 
saying that the whole face was re- 
fined and pleasing, and that in the 
expression there was certainly no- 
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thing to alarm or repel. It was 
rather wistful and beseeching, the 
look in the eyes anxious, the lips 
slightly parted, as if she were on the 
point of speaking. I have since 
thought that if 7 had spoken, if I 
could have spoken—for I did make 
one effort to do so, but no audible 
words would come at my bidding 
—the spell that bound the poor 


soul, this mysterious wanderer 
from some shadowy borderland 
between life and death, might 


have been broken, and the mes- 
sage that I now believe burdened 
her delivered. Sometimes I wish 
I could have done it; but then, 
again—oh no! a zofce from those 
unreal lips would have been too 
awful—flesh and blood could not 
have stood it. For another instant 
I kept my eyes fixed upon her 
without moving ; then there came 
over me at last with an awful thrill, 
a sort of suffocating gasp of horror, 
the consciousness, the actual reali- 
sation of the fact that this before 
me, this fresence, was no living 
human being, no dweller in our 
familiar world, not a woman, but 
a ghost! Oh, it was an awful mo- 
ment! I pray that I may never 
again endure another like it. There 
issomething so indescribably fright- 
ful in the feeling that we are on the 
verge of being tried deyond what we 
can bear, that ordinary conditions 
are slipping away from under us, 
that in another moment reason or 
life itself must snap with the strain ; 
and all these feelings I then under- 
went. At last I moved, moved back- 
wards from the figure. I dared not 
attempt to fass her. Yet I could 
not at first turn away from her. I 
stepped backwards, facing her still 
as I did so, till I was close to the 
fireplace. Then I turned sharp- 
ly from her, sat down again on 
the low chair still standing by 
the hearth, resolutely forcing my- 
self to gaze into the fire, which 
was blazing cheerfully, though con- 
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scious all the time ofa terrible fas- 
cination urging me to look round 
again to the middle of the room. 
Gradually, however, now that I no 
longer saw her, I began a little to 
recover myself. I tried to bring 
my sense and reason to bear on 
the matter. “ This being,” I said 
to myself, “ whoever and whatever 
she is, cannot harm me. I am 
under God's protection as much 
at this moment as at any moment 
of my life. All creatures, even 
disembodied spirits, if there be 
such, and this among them, if it 
be one, are under His control. 
Why should I be afraid? I am 
being tried ; my courage and trust 
are being tried to the utmost: let 
me prove them, let me keep my 
own self-respect, by mastering this 
cowardly, unreasonable _ terror.” 
And after a time I begarf to feel 
stronger and surer of myself. Then 
I rose from my seat and turned 
towards the door again; and oh, 
the relief of seeing that the way 
was clear; my terrible visitor had 
disappeared! I hastened across 
the room, I passed the few steps of 
passage that lay between my door 
and the staircase, and hurried down 
the first flight in a sort of suppressed 
agony of eagerness to find myself 
again safe in the living human com- 
panionship of my mother and sis- 
ters in the cheerful drawing-room 
below. But my trial was not yet 
over, indeed it seemed to me after- 
wards that it had only now reached 
its height; perhaps the strain on 
my nervous system was now begin- 
ning to tell, and my powers of en- 
durance were all but exhausted. I 
cannot say if it was so or not. I 
can only say that my agony of 
terror, of horror, of absolute fear, 
was far past describing in words, 
when, just as I reached the little 
landing at the foot of the first short 
staircase, and was on the point of 
running down the longer flight still 
before me, I saw again, coming 
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slowly uf the steps, as if to meet 
me, the ghostly figure of the old wo- 
man. It was too much. I was reck- 
less by this time ; I could not stop. 
I rushed down the staircase, brush- 
ing past the figure as I went: I use 
the word intentionally—I did drush 
past her, I fe/t her. This part of 
my experience was, I believe, quite 
at variance with the sensations of 
orthodox ghost-seers; but I am 
really telling you all I was con- 
scious of. Then I hardly remem- 
ber anything more ; my agony broke 
ou: at last in a loud shrill cry, and 
I suppose I fainted. I only know 
that when I recovered my senses I 
was in the drawing-room, on the 
sofa, surrounded by my terrified 
mother and sisters. But it was 
not for some time that I could 
find voice or courage to tell them 
what had happened to me; for 
some days I was on the brink of a 
serious illness, and for long after- 
wards I could not endure to be 
left alone, even in the broadest day- 
light.’ 

Lady Farquhar stopped. I fan- 
cied, however, from her manner 
that there was more to tell, so I 
said nothing; and in a minute 
or two she went on speaking. 

‘We did not stay long at Bally- 
reina after this. I was not sorry 
to leave it; but still, before the 
time came for us to do so, I had 
begun to recover from the most 
painful part of the impression left 
upon me by my strange adventure. 
And when I was at home again, 
far from the place where it had 
happened, I gradually lost the 
feeling of horror altogether, and 
remembered it only as a very cu- 
rious and inexplicable experience. 
Now and then, even, I did not 
shrink from talking about it, gene- 
rally, I think, with a vague hope 
that somehow, some time or other, 
light might be thrown upon it. Not 
that I ever expected, or could have 
believed it possible, that the super- 
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natural character of the adventure 
could be explained away ; but I al- 
ways had a misty fancy that sooner 
or later I should find out something 
about my old lady, as we came to 
call her ; who she had been and 
what her history was.’ 

‘And did you?’ I asked eagerly. 

* Yes, I did,’ Margaret answered. 
‘To some extent, at least, I learnt 
the explanation of what I had seen. 
This was how it was: nearly a year 
after we had left Ireland I was stay- 
ing with one of my aunts, and one 
evening some young people who 
were also visiting her began to talk 
about ghosts, and my aunt, who 
had heard something of the story 
from my mother, begged me to 
tell it all. I did tell it, just as I 
have now told it to you. When 
I had finished, an elderly lady who 
was present, and who had listened 
very attentively, surprised me a 
little by asking the name of the 
house where it happened. “ Was 
it Ballyreina?” she said. I an- 
swered, “ Yes,” wondering how she 
knew it, for I had not mentioned 
it. 

‘“ Then I can tell you whom you 
saw,” she exclaimed; “it must have 
been one of the old Miss Fitz- 


geralds—the eldest one. The de- 
scription suits her exactly.” 
‘I was quite puzzled. We had 


never heard of any Fitzgeralds at 
Ballyreina. I said so to the lady, 
and asked her to explain what she 
meant. She told me all she knew. 
It appeared there had been a family 
of that name for many generations 
at Ballyreina. Once upon a time— 
a long-ago once upon a time—the 
Fitzgeralds had beengreatandrich ; 
but gradually one misfortune after 
another had brought them down in 
the world, and at the time my in- 
formant heard about them the only 
representatives of the old family 
were three maiden ladies already 
elderly. Mrs. Gordon, the lady who 
toldme all this, had met them once, 
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and had been much impressed by 
what she heard of them. They had 
got poorer and poorer, till at last 
they had to give up the struggle, 
and sell, or let on a long lease, 
their dear old home, Ballyreina. 
They were too proud to remain 
in their own country after this, 
and spent the rest of their lives 
on the Continent, wandering about 
from place to place. The most cu- 
rious part of it was that nearly 
all their wandering was actually ov 
Soot. They were too poor to af- 
ford to travel much in the usual 
way, and yet, once torn from their 
old associations, the travelling ma- 
nia seized them; they seemed abso- 
lutely unable to rest. So on foot, 
and speaking not a word of any 
language but their own, these three 
desolate sisters journeyed over a 
great part of the Continent. They 
visited most of the principal towns, 
and were well known in several. I 
daresay they are still remembered 
at some of the places they used to 
stay at, though never for more than 
a short time together. Mrs. Gor- 
don had met them somewhere, I 
forget where, but it was many years 
ago. Since then she had never heard 
of them ; she did not know if they 
were alive or dead ; she was only 
certain that the description of my 
old lady was exactly like that of 
the eldest of the sisters, and that 
the name of their old home was 
Ballyreina. And I remember her 
saying, “‘ If evera heart was buried 
in a house, it was that of poor old 
Miss Fitzgerald.” 

‘That was all Mrs. Gordon could 
tell me,’ continued Lady Farquhar; 
‘but it led to my learning a little 
more. I told my brother what I 


had heard. He used often at that 
time to be in Ireland on business ; 
and to satisfy me, the next time he 
went he visited the village of Bally- 
reina again, and in one way and 
another he found out a few parti- 
culars. The house, you remember, 
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had been let to us by a Captain 
Marchmont. He, my brother dis- 
covered, was not the owner of the 
place, as we had naturally imagined, 
but only rented it on a very long 
lease from some ladies of the name 
of Fitzgerald. It had been in Cap- 
tain Marchmont’s possession for a 
great many years at the time he let 
it to us, and the Fitzgeralds, never 
returning there even to visit it, had 
come to be almost forgotten. The 
room with the old-fashioned furni- 
ture had been reserved by the own- 
ers of the place to leave some of 
their poor old treasures in—relics 
too cumbersome to be carried about 
with them in their strange wander- 
ings, but too precious, evidently, 
to be parted with. We, of course, 
never could know what may not 
have been hidden away in some 
of the queer old bureaux" I told 
you of. Family papers of import- 
ance, perhaps ; possibly some an- 
cient love-letters, forgotten in the 
confusion of their leave-taking ; a 







































Forget me not. 


lock of hair, or a withered flower, 
perhaps, that she, my poor old 
lady, would fain have clasped in 
her hand when dying, or have had 
buried with her. Ah, yes; there 
must be many a pitiful old story 
that is never told.’ 

Lady Farquhar stopped and gazed 
dreamily and half sadly into the fire. 

‘Then Miss Fitzgerald was dead 
when you were at Ballyreina?’ I 
asked. 

Margaret looked up with some 
surprise. 

‘Did I not say so? she ex- 
claimed. ‘That was the point of 
most interest in what my brother 
discovered. He could not hear the 
exact date of her death, but he 
learnt with certainty that she was 
dead—had died, at GenevaI think, 
some time in the month of March 
in the previous year; “he same 
month, March ’55, in which I 
had twice seen the apparition at 
Ballyreina, 

This was my friend’s ghost story. 


FORGET ME NOT. 


—— 


Min all the changing scenes of fortune, 
When hope is fair and youth is gay, 
When pleasures charm and friends are fondest, 
And life seems one long summer day ; 
When all around is bright and smiling, 
And sent from Eden seems thy lot, 
Ah, dare I whisper, gently sighing, 
Think of my love—forget me not? 


When years are passed and all is over, 
And life and youth have lost their bloom ; 
When fortune fades and friends are silent, 
And naught is left thee but the tomb ; 
When in the desert of existence 
Thou canst not find one happy spot, 
Ah, then I pray, if sorrow take thee, 
Think of my love—forget me not! 








THE (OLD-CLOTHES) MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


OR THE YOUNG JUDGE AND OLD JEWRY. 


S burlesque Sketch for the Dratving-room. 


—>—_ 


ARGUMENT 


(IN FAVOUR OF THE ABOVE), 


In adapting the work, or rather 
the play, of the late Mr. W. Shake- 
speare to meet the requirements of 
an advanced intelligence, the wri- 
ter has endeavoured to use his 
scissors as sparingly as possible. 
And when it is found that with this 
view he has merely cut out the 
whole of the original dialogue, six- 
teen scenes, and thirty-five of the 
characters, it will be readily ad- 
mitted that his scissors have spared 
the audience very greatly. In 
doing this he has been influenced 
by no mean spirit of envious ri- 
valry, although he proudly flatters 
himself that in the work now pre- 
sented he has most thoroughly 
succeeded in ‘cutting out’ Shake- 
speare. 

In the interests of the actors he 
has been no less considerate. To 
avoid expense—always (to the per- 
formers) the most terrible part of 
amateur theatricals—the piece has 
been so arranged as to dispense 
entirely with scenery; whilst the 
proximity of the audience to the 
proscenium obviates the necessity 
for gorgeous spectacles, or even 
unpretentious eyeglasses. 


ScENnE I. 


Enter from opposite sides ANTONIO and BAssANto. 
ing his tablets ; the latter his personal appearance. 


Bass. Antonio ! 


Ant. Bassanio ! 


| Zhey retire to opposite corners. 


embrace. 


The very object of my search. 


Venice. 


[ Hint.—The funny man of the 
company, who should be made 
manager on account of his superior 
ability to bear all the blame and 
none of the praise incident to the 
representation, should, before the 
commencement of the piece, bow 
to the audience, and explain in a 
jocular manner that an amateur 
artist was engaged, regardless of 
expense, to produce scenery; but 
that his first production was so 
execrable, that the design was im- 
mediately carried out—into the 
street, and left there ; it being best 
always to avoid if possible having 
any unpleasant scenes on these 
occasions. He may add, that for 
those dissatisfied with this arrange- 
ment, he trusts the bad designs of 
the wicked Shylock will suffice. ] 

On the subject of costume, the 
writer would say that in this kind 
of entertainment no dresses are 
required, but for the reflection 
that the actors are ladies and gen- 
tlemen and amateurs, with whom 
‘dressing up’ is more in favour 
than with professional artistes. 

The manager will beg the audi- 
ence to imagine 


The Rialto. 


The former is study- 
They collide. 


Chord. They meet in centre and 


Thou art 
Well met! 
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Bass. And thou the individual I seek. 
I fain would have thee lend me some small sum 
Of ducats—say three thousand. 


Ant. No. No more. 
I’ve lent thee twenty—that’s a pretty score , 
To run up with a friend. 

Bass. Alas, I know 


The sum, Anton-io, I owe ; heigh-ho! 
I know the pangs of poorness—no one better— 
And feel the daily anguish of a debtor. 
Why, yesterday I knew if I couldn’t pay 
The debt I owe, what it would be to-day ; 
And now I feel, with overwhelming sorrow, 
How great will be the pain again /o-borrow. 
To part repay thee for the sums I’ve had, 
Take my last threep’ny ! 
[ Gives money, and weeps. 

Ant. (with emotion). That's just like him! (77ries threepenny.) Bad. 
And after all I’ve done, how could you go 
And be base-any-how, Bass-ani-o ? 

Bass. Prithee, a truce, and lend me what thou canst. 

Ant. Bassanio, thou ought to know full well 
My conscience will not suffer me to borrow 
(Except on very advantageous terms) ; 

And that on principle I never lend 

To any living soul (unless there be 

A decent chance of getting something by it). 
Now what have you to offer in return 

For ready-money ? 

Bass. This, Antonio : 

Halves in the fortune of my future wife. 

Ant. ‘Which her name is heiress’—that’s your ould story. You 
think, because you’ve a good figure—behind, and because you've a hand- 
some nose,* that you can captivate a princess; but I say first catch 
your heir-ess : then I’ll advance the cash. 

Bass. Ihave. The lady happens to be 
A member of the heiress-tocracee ! 

I made her acquaintance at a ball last summer; but the matter was 
broken off when I went on the Continent. 

Ant. For why did you go on the Continent ? 

Bass. For—change of—creditors. I couldn’t breathe freely here. 
So I lost sight of her until this morning. She is here in Venice ; and it 
is for a decent suit of clothes to win her with, I now ask this temporary 
pecuniary assistance. 

Ant. With such a prospect I would gladly lend, 

But all my funds are really at an end ; 
For I’ve invested, I can’t tell you what, 
In luckless sfecs on this unlucky spot. 
Business is dickey, and in short, 

In Venice there’s no trade of Venice sort. 

Shylock (without). Clo’! Clo’! Clo’! 


* It is hardly necessary to observe that a red nose some four or five inches in length 
was the sine gud non of beauty in Venice. 
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Ant. But here’s the man who can 
chant of the Venetian Houndsditch. 





Mr. Shylock, the clothes mer- 


Enter SHYLOCK, with four hats on his head, a sheaf of umbrellas under 
his arm, and a bag over his shoulder. 
Shylock (Air from Fra Diavolo). 
Clo’, clo’! Have you any o’ clo’ for to shell ? 
Any rags, any hats, any bottles or bones— 
Here am I mit my travelling shop— 
Do you come for to go for to vaat any loans, 
Have you any old garmints (dwed/s on the note) to shwop ? 
Bass. Shylock ! (Smacks his right shoulder.) 
Shy. (staggering). Bassanio! (aside) How I hate that fellow ! 
He gives himself such airs (inspecting his wig carefully)—they’re only 
ellow. 
Ant. Shylock ! (Smacks his left shoulder.) 
Shy. (as before). Antonio! (aside) I hate him wus : 
I never sees that chap but vot I cuss (cusses aside). 
Ant, Lend me three thousand ducats, Shylock. 
Shy. Hey? 
Lend you three thousand ducats, did you say ? 
Ant. Exactly so. To my account you'll set it. 
Shy. (vulgarly). Yah ! Don’t you vish, my tears, that you may get it ? 
Bass. Three thousand ducats for three months. 
Shy. Ho, stop it ! 
You know I don’t like gammon, so pray drop it. 
Vot do you vant now ? (Sits down on his bag.) 
Ant. Three thousand, Shy. 
Shy. You're tipsy. 
Bass. That's not right : 
It’s money, not Antonio, that’s sight. 
Shy. (rising). Bister Antonio, you’ve oft been seen 
Expectorating on my gaberdine., 
You chalks my back to render me unsightly, 
And otherwise act very unpolitely. 
You calls me dog because, forsooth, I pitch 
Mine habitation somevheres near Hounds-ditch, 
You pulls my nose because I takes it meekly, 
With tweaks that tend, alas, to make é weak-ly. 
Make me unhappy with unholy tricks, 
And stead of ha’pennies you gives me kicks (exfressive/y). 
Vell, now you comes to me and says, says you, 
‘Ve vants some jolly money, Bister Jew.’ 
To which I naturally might reply, 
*Do you see aught that’s verdant in mine eye ?” 
Bass. (cavalierly to Ant.). Well, if he won't, we'll go to Isaacs— 
Shy. Stay. 
Three thousand ducats for how long, d’ye say ? 
Ant. Three months, no more ; and then if I don’t pay 
Take what you like, old man, at quarter-day. 
Shy. (aside). Fith that red nose antl beery eye, gadzooks ! 
How like a fawning publican he looks ! 
(Zo Ant.) I am debating of my present store. 
VOL, XIII, QQ 
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(Aside savagely). If 1 could only get him in my clore! 
Antonio, there’s nothing I desire 

More than to do for you—what you require. 

Besides, I owe you something ! 


Ant. O, no doubt. 
Don’t mention it. 
Shy. I'll try to pay you—out. 


Wherefore these little moneys I vill lend— 
Bass. With interest at ten ? 


Shy. (blandly). Not from a friend ! 
| couldn’t take—less than fifty. 
Ant. O, all right. 


Shy. Ve'll put this down, my tears, in black and white, 
And add that, if no matter how prevented 
You fail to meet dis bill ven its presented, 
You forfeit—(fawses.) 
Aunt, Well ? 
Shy. One pound—(savage/y) cut from your breast— 
You see, my tears, I like a little chest ! 
Bass. (to Ant.). This looks not nice: the question is—is he 
A desperate Jew, or this mere jeu a’ esprit ? 
Ant. Sigh no more, Bassanio. 
Bass. And thou, Antonio, sign no more agreements. 
I do fear treachery. 
Ant. [none. For long 
Before three waxen moons have waned ’emselves, 
Thou wilt be Portia’s, and Portia’s will be thine 
(For well I know no heart that’s feminine 
Can long withstand such grace of form and feature) ; 
Then we'll pay back the Jew whom we detest— 
Paying him back in fact instead of chest. 
Jew, I will sign. What ho, within there! Slate and pencil. 
Shy. Vait, my friend. 
Vot of dese moneys do you mean to spend 
Vith poor old Shylock ? 
Ant. O, Bassanio wants 
Something neat in clothes and jewelry. 
Shy. (slapping his bag). I've got some tings in here to dress him in: 
Mein Gott, mein Gott, dey’ll fit him like ashkin.(//o/ds up a badbe’s Pinafore.) 
Ant. Retire behind yon post to change your tatters : 
The Doge is somewhat strict upon such matters. 
Shy. (to Bass). You vant some clothes, my tear? I'll tell you vot ; 
You vill look nice ven you’ve got mine, mein Gott ! [| Z.x7# with Bassanio. 
Ant. All my commercial speculations prosper. How stand my ac- 
counts? Let me consult my tablets (reads). Ifa herring and a half 
cost threehalfpence, how much will a moderate-sized argosy come to? 
Enter Jessica stealthily, and touches ANTONIO'S arm, 
Ant, Jessica! (Chord. They embrace.) 


Jessica. Antonio! How goes it? 


Ant. Excellently well. Yet must we be brief ; 
lor close at hand thy father Shylock tarries. 


y 


Jess. And, too, my mistress Portia, who walks even now on the 
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Rialto ; she favours our design, and offers us her residence at Belmont as 
a refuge when we elope. 
Ant, O, this is kyind, and if the food be good, 
And things go pleasantly, we will, to mark 
Our sense of gratitude, 
Stay there a good long time. O Jessica, 
Thou knowest that I on thee exclusively 
Have flopped my young affections. 

Jess. 1 do full well ; for thou hast said as much before. Nay, I have 
heard from other lips than thine that none has listened to thy tale of love 
but me. 

Ant. (aside). And—which is more—none would. My Jessica, we pur- 
pose making thy papa inebriate ; at which time I will meet thee, and to- 
gether we will fly Venice. To show that thou in some small measure 
returnest my great wealth of love, I prithee sack thy father’s stores and 
rummage ’em, and pack up everything except the brumagem. 

Jess. My generous love, I will—but lo! where comes 
My mistress Portia. 

Ant. And thy gov’nor Shylock. 

We must dissemble. (7Z%ey dissemble.) Bassanio with Portia in that 
spooney attitude! O, what a thing is beauty! 





Enter BAssanio with Portia, followed by SHyLock, admiring the 
slightly loud, yet striking costume of BASSAN1O. 

‘ortia. Antonio ! (curtseys.) Jessica, thy father, Shylock, dogs our foot- 
steps; we can spare you if you would spend a time with him. See where 
he stands, the good old man ! 

Jess. My father, my respected parient ! (Rushes upon and embraces him.) 
Shy. My child, this filial affection overcomes me. (Si#s on his bag, and 
pants.) 
Por. (to Bass.). How sweet the city looks from here, Bassanio! | 
prithee walk with me round Venice.* 
Bass. Sweetest Portia, I attend thee. (Zhey walk round Venice, and 
come out on the other side.) 
Shy. Now, my tears, we'll make dis leetle agreement, and den you 
shall have the moneys. 
Ant, And welcome. Where is the agreement ? 
Shy. I vill write him out. Look here, my tear; I vill write him up 
here. 
| Writes in large letters on a scroll against the wall; ‘1, Antonio, 
promise to pay Mr. Shylock, respectable clothes’ merchant of 
Venice, the sum of.3000 ducats, or, in lieu, one pound of flesh 
from a prime joint, s’shelp me never !—Signed.’ During this 
ANTONIO and JEssIcA playfully chalk the old gentleman's coat- 
tails. 
Bass. (to Por.). Dost thou remember, in the dance’s pause, 
The sherry-cobblers sucked through mutual straws ; 
That chicken we discussed upon the stair, 
Shielding each other from the nipping air 
With hankershers} the one held round the ‘tother ? 





An interesting view of Venice can be delicately 1 on a sheet with a burnt 
cork. Vesuvius, the Mont Cenis Tunnel, and the Pyramids can be worked into t 
round ; and for the enlightenment of the ignorant, ‘This is Venice’ may appropriately 


be written beneath. + This word is pure Venetian, 
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Por. How hankershers* we were about each other! 

Mine was embroidered with the letter P., 

And thine with B. 

Bass. Yes, it belonged to Be ! 
Por. You know my little mouchoir with the Ps on— 

’Twas of the fashion so mouch oirn} last season. 

Bass. 1 still retain the handkerchief you lent, with 

The Ps that mind me of the duck they went with. 

The one that went round my throat’s gone ; p’raps— 
Jess. Nay, 

Thou canst not think I throated it away! 

In scent that present have I locked up fast ; 

It oft reminds me of the in’cent past. 

Bass. Thine, oftentimes disturbing midnight rest, 

Preys like a wiper on my guilty breast; 

Oh, would that once again your hand you’d cede me, 

All in a matrimonial dance to lead me, 

And be my partner as you were before! 
Por. Never, Bassanio, to part-ner more! (Gives her hand.) 4 
Bass. O ecstasy ! 

For. Not on the Rialto, Bassanio. Meet me at Belmont with Antonio. 

Bass. Antonio is here. Lo, where he plays with Jessica a youthful 
prank on Shylock. 

Shy. Now that is done, vill you sign, Antonio ? 

Ant. Oh, certainly. (Sigzs.) 

Bass. Yl be your witness. Give us the charcoal. (Puts his mark.) 

Ant. Thanks, my friend. Hard by my little villa stands ; allow me 
too to stand some slight refreshment. Accepted? (Ad dow.) 








Air.—‘ Hare o’ Hounds.’ 


Ant. Bring the Jew too, and we'll speedily fuddle him, 
Por. Addle the brains of the wicked old scamp ; 
Bass. Then when we’ve managed to thoroughly muddle him, 
Jess. Off with his goods and his chattels decamp. 

Wh Shy. I see very well they'll be trying to fuddle me, 

I see very clearly their infamous plan ; 

But nothing can fuddle me, nothing can muddle me, 

Fuddle me, muddle me then if they can. 


Ensemble. 
Little he knows our intention to fuddle him, 
Little he knows of our capital plan ; 
Shortly we'll fuddle him, presently muddie him, 
Fuddle him, muddle him, poor little man. 
[Repeat ad lib. and dance off omnes. 


ScENE II. Jnterior of SHyLock’s Establishment. 
Enter SHYLOCK, with a long clay in his mouth, and leaning heavily on 
ANTONIO and JESSICA. 
Ant. Come, hold up, Mr. Shy. 
Shy. It must be said 


* This word is pure Venetian. + Venetian again. 
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That last two penn’orth’s got into my head. 
Not that the drink thus makes me halt and hobble ; 
It’s venerable age that makes me wabble. 
We'll have some more. Just hold us up, old fellar ! 
Here, Jessica, ’s the key of our wine-cellar— 
Be careful you don’t lose it, there’s a dear— 
Bring us a bottle of Jamaica beer. 
We're not so queer, although some folks might think it, 
But that amongst us we'll contrive to drink it. 
[Ant. and Jessica deposit him on a chair, over the 
back of which he hangs in gentle slumber. 

Ant. Go, Jessica, seize this opportunity and the spoons. Secure your 

Hebrew trinkets, but never mind your gewgaws. | Exit Jessica. 


Enter Bassanio and Portia hastily. 


Bass. Bassanio, art ready? Without there waits 
A swift and irrepressive four-wheeled cab, 
Whose sturdy driver with much trouble can 
Restrain his fiery though spavined steed. 


Enter Jessica, with half a dozen bandboxes. 


Jess. Sweetest Antonio, I implore thy help. I am but a weak gyurl, 
and getting that four-post bedstead downstairs alone is too much for me. 
Here are some trifles in the way of bonnets. (Packs them in ANTONIO'S 
arms.) 

Ant. They’re enough. 

Had I been careful and a prudent man, 

I should have ordered round a Pickford’s van. 

Of fortune’s gifts it seems a fearful mockery 

To leave behind the kitchen things—the crockery, 
The Kidderminster carpet on the stairs, 

The water-butt, and those rush-bottomed chairs. 

Jess. T have a few things more. | Exit. 

Ant. Oh, hang! 

Por. I say, 

Don’t be a brute before you're married, pray. 
I’m sure Bassanio wouldn’t object— 

Bass. Oh, no! 

Por. Then take a dozen and a half, dear—so. (7Zransfers the boxes.) 

Bass. This for a swell is anything but pleasant. 


Re-enter Jessica, with a few bundles and a small collection of hampers. 


Jess. More articles for you to carry, love— 
They're all of pretty little things I wear full. 
You're naturally awkward ; pray be careful. 
er. Well, now that you've packed up, you’d best pack off. 
Bass. Suppose we're run in by a p'liceman. 
Shy. (awaking). Ha! 
Vhat! do I dream ? 
Por. We've woke up Mr. Shy ; 
Pick up your little packages, and fly. 
Shy. Hilloa ! what’s all this packing up, I say: 
It’s not been wholly night since quarter-day. 
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I’m not asleep! The room in such a plight 
Presents in all respects a moving sight. 
Jessica! Antonio! I see the whole! 
Murder! Mein Gott! Polise! Gott plesh my shoul! 
[ Zhey envelope his head in a bandbox, and form a tableau. 


Scene III. Belmont, a garden. Night.* 
Enter ANvoN10 in a State of dejection, with JESSICA. 
Ant. How peaceful and how tranquil is the night ! 
See how yon lovely moon smiles down on us. 
On such a night as this, three months ago, 
Didst thou, my lovely Jessica, my wife, 
Fly from thy father’s domicile. 
Jess. ’Tis true. 
But why art thou, my well-beloved Tony, 
To-night so maudlin? Oh, don’t be an ass 
If you can help it! 
Ant, I'll control myself. 
Sit, Jessica, upon this dewy bed 
Of aromatic violets. 
Jess. I know what— 
They air-rheumatic, so I’d rather not. 
Moreover, my sweet love, I can see never 
A bed of dewy violets whatsoever. 
Ant. ( peevishly). 1 know you can’t. But passion such as mine 
Knows not the galling links of common sense. 
| Rudimentary exercise upon the piano is heard. 
If music be the food of love, play on; 
But if it’s not, I’d rather be without it. 
Oh, it comes o’er me like a broken-winded 
Prussian performing on a clarinet. 
Jess. It is but Portia practising her scales ! 
Ant. (shuddering). Scales do you say? (aside) Ah me, she little knows 
The scales in which to-morrow I play part. (/Voise.) 
Ha-a-h ! what’s that ? 
Sess. Portia and Bassanio. 
Ant, (wiping his brow). Methought it was a p’liceman ! 


Enter Portia and Bassanio, with a casket. Portia and JESSICA 
commune apart. 
Bass. (to Ant. aside). Thy gloomy brow and doughy chaps bespeak 
Too well, Antonio, thy present grief, 
Which my dejection can nowise relieve. 
Why, my dejection and thine own, full well 
Thou knowest ; wherefore, I'll tell thee once again, 
The father of fair Portia was a cuss, 
Who, not content with jokes detestable, 
Invented riddles and conundrums dire : 


* By the simple expedient before alluded to, the canopy of heaven should be represented 
thick inlaid with patines of bright Dutch metal, A warming-pan suspended will admirably 
represent a moon. 
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His name was Giuseppe di Millario. 
He died, and serve him right! His wealth was great ; 
The which becomes fair Portia’s, when her spouse 
Shall rightly answer the condemned conundrum 
Set forth upon this casket. May the worms 
Tickle his carcass (solemnly). For he cannot scratch. 
O speculative brain, attempt once more 
To solve this awful problem. (Reads) ‘Why, O why— 
Why isa cobbler like a king?’ Because— 
I get as far as that, and can no more. 
Oh, this is something supernatural ! 

Por. Why are our husbands in this piteous case? 
Hast thou seen any bogies in the place? 

| Zhey look round in terror ; silence; an owl shrieks. 
Ant. Ha-h! what's that ? 


Bass. ’Tis but the midnight fowl. 
Ant. Methought I heard a scream. 
Bass. *Twas but an howl. 


’Tis nigh on midnight when the bill falls due. 
Ant. it strikes ! 
[AW shudder and cower down as twelve is struck slowly on a tea- 
board. At the twelfth stroke SHYLOCK glides in at the back. 
Shy. (tapping on the moon). May | come in? 
All (shrieking). Ha, ha! the Jew! 
TABLEAU. 


SceNE IV. A Court of Justice. 


Enter Bassanio, with a table on his head and a chair under his arm, 
which he arranges during soliloguy. 

Bass. This is a dreadful come-down for a swell ! 
Forced by ill-fortune, with a broken heart 
I fill a supernumerary’s part, 
And do what's unbecoming and unsightly 
For something less than half a ducat nightly. 
Lug furniture about like any porter, 
And keep my bosom-friend on bread and water— 
Keep the court silent—with my education 
It’s hard to take an usher’s situation. 
I'll now admit the public. (Ofens door.) 

Enter Jessica, veiled and howling ; gives BASSANIO money. 
Thanks—a quart ! 
Take your seat there, ma’am. Silence in the court! 
Enter Portia in a wig and gown ; bows, and seats herself behind table. 

Jess. (to Bass.). Us that the judge, sir, please ? 

Bass. Yes, ma’am, it is: 
He seems to have a very youthful phiz. 

or. Where is the plaintiff in this case ? 

Bass. Hard-by— 

Down in the dungeon : (SHyLock és heard to how/) that’s his plaintif cry! 
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Por, Where’s the defendant ? 
Bass. In the dungeon too, 
Pitching into Shylock the Hebrew. 
or. Where is the jury? 
Bass. The jury in the passage is 
Making a lunch upon Bologna sassages. 
Anything else your worship would have said ? 
Por. Yes, where’s my glass of water, stupid head ? 
Bass. Silence in the court ! 
| Exit, and re-enters with water, SAYLOCK, and ANTONIO. ANTONIO 
ds very white and dejected. Suv Lock has his necktie and collar 
disarranged, and his coat split. 
Por. (to Shy.). Have you been sworn in? 
Shy. Yes. I may add that 
I've also, by Antonio, been sworn at. 
Por. Then take three months for it. 
Bass. Which, sir, shall I lock 
Up—Antonio? 
Por. No, donkey. Shylock! 
But stay a moment ; we’ll dispense justice first. Now everybody knows 
all about this case. It’s been in the papers, and there’s no good in 
saying anything more about it. Antonio has to pay Shylock three thou- 
sand ducats, or forfeit a pound of flesh. Antonio can’t meet the demands. 
The Jew 
Naturally demands the meat in lieu ; 
Everything’s straightforward, and to there 
Super quadrangulus—upon the square. 
Shy. A second Dan’el! 
Por. Shylock, take for that 
Ten years’ hard labour with diurnal cat. 
Shy. Mein Gott! Mein Gott! is dis here justice ? 


Por. No, 
The punishment’s too small. 
Shy. I think it plenty. 


Por. For this contempt of court we make it twenty. 
You are a licensed hawker; but you ought 
To know that Aawking’s not allowed in court. 
Shylock, you must be merciful. 
Shy. I can’t : 
Or if that sounds ambiguous, I sha’n’t ! 
for. Prisoner at the bar, what have you to say ? 
Ant. (snivelling). Ym very sorry! 
Por. Hear that, Shylock ? He says he’s very sorry ! 
Shy. Well he might : 
I never saw one in more sorry plight. 
Bass. 1 haven’t much, and what I have to proffer 
Is not my own; yet still I freely offer 
Threehalfpence in the pound upon this debt. 
Shy. I von’t take less than shixteen ounces nett. 
Por. Then thou, Antonio, must die! 
Sess. Despair ! (Faints.) 
Bass. A woman fainted. 
Por. Loosen her back-hair ! (Jessica revives.) 
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(Zo Antonio.) The shirtiness of this revengeful Jew 
Renders the case a dickey one for you. 
This is a solemn time, Antonio. 

If you have ever an umbrella borrowed, 
And failed to render it from whence it came 
If you have ever a bad fourpenny 

Dropped in the plate upon collection Sunday— 

If you have ever travelled first class when 

You were provided but with third-class ticket— 

(Jmpressively.) If you have any secret from your wife, 

Then now divulge. 

Ant. (proudly). 1 am not boastful, but this I must say: 1 am guile- 
less as the sucking swine. A husband fond, a father dear, generous to my 
friends, kind to beggars, indulgent to organ-grinders, and a credit to my 
species, I don’t fear death; so I'll take off my dickey now that I’ve 
made a clean breast of it. (Removes shirt-front. All weep.) 

Por. Have you anything like a knife about you, Shylock? (SHYLOCK 
produces a toothpick.) And anything in the shape of a pair of scales? (4% 
brings from bag a cumbrous potato-weighing machine.) Now, before | 
give the word to cut away, usher, examine his weights. The case falls 
through if they’re deficient. 

Bass. (after examining weight). This pound, your worship, ’stead of 

being short, 
Weighs sixteen ounces heavier than it should. 

Por. Oh, here’s a crime than which one can’t go further— 

More punishable twenty times than murther! 
What says the last new act of parliament ? 
(Reads) *‘ Whoever shall, with or without intent, 
Be on the verge of giving over-weight, 

Shall die ; and all his goods be confiscate.’ 

Shy. Poor old Shy, poor old Shy! (Sis on his bag, produces a tatterea 
handkerchief, and blows his nose stridulously.) 

Bass. Silence in the court! 

Por. This precious bill doth furthermore exact 
That all the property so confiscate 
Shall straightway to his greatest foe be given. 

Antonio, thou art he! (SHYLOcK /ud/s out a curl by the roots.) 
Usher, remove from off the Hebrew’s nob 

Those valuable tiles ; for they are thine, 

Antonio, and thine heirs for ever. 

Jess. (rising). Antonio! 

Ant. Jessica! ( Zhey embrace.) 

Shy. I must be civil. My daughter! (Smdes.) 

Jess. Papa, I disown you. My lord, I cut the old gentleman off with 
a stiver! 

Shy. What! have I lost my daughter and mine hats? 

Ant. My lords and gentlemen of the jury, much 
As this Israelite hath wronged me, I 
Still can be generous ; and I embrace 
This opportunity for showing off 
My magnanimity. Usher, kindly put 
Those greasy tiles a little tighter on. 

I do refuse acceptance of such richness! 
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For. This conduct doth become thee even more 
Than would those hats. Thou lead’st the way 
To further acts of mercy on our part. 
Shylock, considering that you’re not worth hanging, 
We let you off on one consideration. 
Shy. Name it. 
i Por. That you, by the next gondola, 
Depart for Salt Lake City ; and when there 
Become an elder under Brigham Young. 
Shy. No, hang me if I do! 
or. O no, we won't. 
The thing is, we shall hang you if you don’t. 
Bassanio, dost thou know this ring. (Shows wedding-ring.) 
Bass. Portia! (Zhey embrace.) 
Jess. Here’s a vindication of feminine superiority. 
Ant. Yes. 1 always said women were particularly suited to the bar. 
Bass. Look at Spiers and Pond’s— 
er. You'd better not. Now, Shylock, we are waiting for something 
of the tragic kind. Launch forth your fierce invectives, but don’t use 
bad language if you can help it. 
[SuyLock rises from his bag, clenches his fists, rolls his eyes fiercely, 
and essays several times to speak, Finally he relapses into a smile. 
Shy. Ono, I can’t. We're only joking ; and this, like a Portia’s wig, 
is merely a ‘take off.’ It’s they (fointing to audience) who have to do 
the serious business on these occasions. 





FINALE.” TABLEAU. 


* It is unnecessary to write this; no one ever listens to it. Anything will do; though, 
to be sure, nothing will do still better. 


BEYOND. 


AUTUMN is dying, winter is come, 

Dead leaves are flying, the rivers are dumb ; 

The wind’s like a knife, one’s fingers grow numb ; 
There is snow on the mountains, ice in the pond. 
Winter is with us, but spring is beyond ! 


The old year is dying, its glory is dead, 

The days are all flying, their brightness has fled ; 

The bushes grow bare as the berries grow red ; 
There is snow on the mountains, ice in the pond. 
The old year is dying, the new is beyond ! 


We are all growing old, and life slips away ; 

There is bare time for work, and still less for play, 
Though we think we grow wiser the longer we stay ; 
But there’s life in us yet, no need to despond. 
This world waxes old, but there’s Heaven beyond ! 











HOW NOT TO DO IT. 
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ProcREss and reform are the order 
of the day, and education the popu- 
lar cry. Seated up aloft in our quiet 
corner out of notice of the busy 
throng, weaving our chains of 
thought as a shrewd old spider 
weaves his webs, out of reach of 
the clutches of the antagonistic, 
and far aloof from participation in 
the turmoil, we look on cynically, 
analyse the material before us, pick 
out the grains of poison that destroy 
life, and label them with their right 
name. 

We, running to the end of one of 
our galleries of thought and looking 
down on the throng before us, grow 
ironically contradictory, and assert 
at once to the few busy young 
spiders about us, ‘ Progress and re- 
form are zof the order of the day. 
They are nothing but the hocus- 
pocus of the modern social and po- 
litical charlatan. Look down there,’ 
we say, pointing a talon at the 
throng: ‘progress and reform are 
not the order of the day. The or- 
der of the day is, “‘ How not to do 
= 

The cry of ‘Educate the masses,’ 
which sounds so well in the abstract, 
translated is simply a recipe for a 
wholesale move ‘ How not to doit,’ 
that is, not to educate them for 
their work, but to educate them not 
to work. The younger members of 
the rougher labouring classes are 
taken from their legitimate toil, 
and set to different and sedentary 
employments. A distaste for work, 
and above all rough work, is engen- 
dered, whilst the education itself is 
too superficial, a mere ephemeral 
veneer over such rough-grained 


planks, for higher tastes to be at- 
tained. The young women and girls 
aspire to read the delusive trash of 
the inferior journals by day, and 
wind-up the evening at dancing- 
shops. The young men take to mu- 
sic-halls, progress to republican po- 
litical demonstrations, and wind-up 
with strikes. The fact is, that the 
education-mongers themselves have 
found out ‘ How not to do it.’ And 
when their misguided pupils have 
succeeded in reading the advice of 
‘ How not to do it’ with regard to 
work, there is one thing they find 
they must do — pay somehow or 
other for idleness, and the luxu- 
rious tastes which are its sure 
offspring. Then, to kill two birds 
with one stone, to get extra time to 
dissipate and extra wages to waste 
on dissipation, we have ‘strikes.’ 
But, alas, the very strikers them- 
selves partake of the order of the 
day, and are sfriking examples of 
‘ How not to do it.’, No sooner do 
wages go up than prices go up, 
and the rebel gains naught ; whilst 
masses of unoffending fellow-crea- 
tures pay the penalty in increased 
penury and straitened circum- 
stances. 

‘What,’ cries a reader, ‘does your 
spider there ignore the vast bless- 
ing of education, and wish to keep 
the people tied hand and foot in 
heathenish ignorance? ‘Time in- 
deed he was swept clean away by 
the broom of social opinion !’ 

No; the cynic of the web is not 
against education; he wants it 
tempered with discretion. Educa- 
tion, as he takes it, means prepar- 
ing and training human intelligence 
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in a general way, and does not 
mean so much geography and gram- 
mar, has no special reference to 
Greek roots, Latin graduses, the 
origin of man, conchology, zoology, 
or any other ology whatever. He 
takes it that the true purpose of 
education is the fitting of a man or 
woman for his or her present, pro- 
jected, and probable sphere of life, 
and that any amount of instruction 
which does not achieve that pur- 
pose is simply showing ‘ How not 
to do it.’ To cultivate even the 
perceptive and reasoning faculties 
of those occupying the lowest and 
hardest niches in the temple of the 
world, down in the semi-darkness 
of its crypt or the hollow vaults be- 
low—to awaken them to the actual 
position they hold, and give them 
a good long peep into paradise—is 
simply to make wretched those who 
were content before; simply to 
people our streets with fallen wo- 
men and our gaols with fallen men. 
‘But,’ argues the reader, ‘why should 
we sotrample on the poor, why place 
them in these degrading and grip- 
ing circumstances, so that the child 
sent by compulsory law to school 
must go starving, learning all the 
parts of speech from Lindley Mur- 
ray, whilst all the parts of the body 
are crying for food it used formerly 
to earn in that hour’s work ?) Why? 
Why do we suffer pain, disease, 
death? Why are some born blind, 
or deaf, or lame, or imbecile ? Why 
have we famine and floods, burning 
heat and bitter snow? As surely 
as we have these we must have rich 
and poor; we must have workers 
as well as masters. The only philo- 
sophy of life is to work well and be 
content, and the best education we 
can bestow is to fit each specially 
for his or her groove; and so we 
get back again to our old point. 
To work, to do our duty, and to 
be content, are the nearest approxi- 
mations to happiness earthly con- 
dition permits ; and we cannot fail 


to be miserable and restless, and 
most likely criminal, when we have 
once learned completely ‘ How 
not to do it.’ 

With the march of soi-disant edu- 
cation, and the distaste of work, the 
morals of man and womankind 
have not improved. In the good 
old times of little general learning, 
moral and religious instruction was 
pretty freely given, and pretty freely 
imbibed in minds that had listened 
to little other information. The 
proverb ‘A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing’ applies most aptly 
to a little book-knowledge with no 
counter-balance of wisdom. It is 
the eating of the tree of good and 
evil without eating of the tree of 
life. 

All secular learning in every 
grade of life, without moral and re- 
ligious learning, is fraught with dan- 
ger, but more so to the lower than 
the upper circles ; for amongst the 
poorer members of the community 
it too frequently happens that re- 
ligion is unknown and morality 
despised and defied, so that the 
younger members have not only 
heard no good things inculcated, 
but are accustomed to regard abso- 
lute vice as a matter of course. On 
the other hand, amongst the upper 
classes the laws of society enjoin 
at least an outward semblance of 
good conduct, so that girls and boys 
are trained up with a decent ex- 
zmple. This is some barrier, though 
but a weak one; and whether they 
sink or fall in the world’s battle is 
a much greater matter of chance 
than where noble principles and a 
pure faith have been earnestly and 
continuously instilled, and in the 
absence of which the appearance 
of a good life is sometimes only a 
mask—a_ skilful variety of the 
achievement ‘ How not to do it.’ 

As an example of the prevailing 
spirit of the day to strike work and 
extort wages, ask mother or wife, 
or better still a yet hale and intel- 
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ligent grandmother, what she thinks 
of servants nowadays. Do it some 
Saturday half-holiday, when busi- 
ness has no claims on you for thirty 
hours to come. Do it when you 
feel a strong spirit of patient en- 
durance rife within you. Do itwhen 
you have secured a good supply of 
cigars, or favourite mixtures for a 
meerschaum that wants colouring. 
Look out for a comfortable arm- 
chair and slippers first, for you will 
have opened the floodgates of a 
voluminous discourse, most likely 
rambling, and classed under many 
heads. You will discover how day 
by day progress and soi-disant edu- 
cation are demoralising the world 
of maid-servantdom. You will hear 
how the maids who could not read 
and write, or read and write any- 
thing but fluently, were content to 
rise early, to work heartily, to dress 
neatly, to save a little from their 
wages, to attend church, to respect 
the master and mistress, and often 
became strongly attached to the 
family ; and you will hear that 8. 
or 1o/. per annum satisfied cook or 
housemaid as wages. Nowadays 
we must have polished furniture 
that needs no rubbing, mattress 
beds that want no shaking, car- 
peted floors that dispense with 
scrubbing, machines to clean knives 
and wash linen, and a hundred 
labour-saving appliances unknown 
fifty years ago, keep three servants 
where two sufficed, and two in lieu 
of one ; and with all that ‘ there is 
no getting anything done.’ Chris- 
tina the housemaid is discovered 
devouring ‘The Pearl of the Village 
and the Archduke,’ which circu- 
lates weekly in the Lady's Boudoir, 
price one penny, profusely illus- 
trated ; the cook is answering on 
pink paper the fourth letter deliver- 
ed that day for ‘ Miss Dripping ;’ and 
the page has not time to secrete 
an impression of the pantry key in 
wax, and a number of the Aoy 
Chief of the London Burglars ; or 
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Wants and Wits. You will hear 
how household property finds its 
way to the rag-shop, and how the 
young ladies of the basement are 
more gorgeously attired than even 
the absorption of 16/. and 20/. per 
annum can account for. You will 
sympathise in the absurdity of all 
this finery being buried in a pew, 
or even the open seats now in fa- 
vour in the churches. You will 
understand that such garments re- 
quire using every Sunday instead 
of alternate weeks. You will not 
require convincing of the necessity 
of a promenade in the park, and 
you will see how acceptable a good 
band is on such an occasion. Nay, 
‘would it surprise you to learn’ that 
a young man first seen under such 
auspices had been traced to a con- 
nection with the pushing and ex- 
pert gentleman who visited the 
house without the preliminary of 
an invitation, and carried off cer- 
tain articles in silver without the 
ceremony of an apology? Of course 
not. Such is the end of one phase 
of ‘ How not to do it.’ 

As for workmen, the spirit of 
‘How not to do it’ rises strongest of 
all in them. ‘Ah,’ says the jeweller, 
‘those trinkets of yours, ma’am, 
are very beautiful—works of art. 
Can’t get such things nowadays. 
The men won’t make them.’ You 
suppose it would take them too 
long, or that good prices are not 
given for good work. ‘No,’ ans- 
wers the jeweller; ‘give them what 
you would, they'll not take the 
pains.’ The man who works by the 
piece won’t take the pains. The 
man who works by time moves as 
lazily as a snail, and dawdles out 
the business in hand to its longest 
length. Trades unions have to 
answer for this. ‘They level the 
clever and industrious with the idle 
and incapable. Professing demo- 
cracy, they practise such a tyranny 
as no despot ever thought of. Pre- 
tending to befriend the workman, 
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they make him a miserable slave. 
Instead of benefiting him, their 
only achievement is ‘ How not to do 
it.’ Strikes result in higher wages 
and shorter hours, which translates 
itself into more hours in the public- 
house, and an increase of cost in 
all the necessaries of life. 

‘We agree in all this,’ say Mr. 
and Mrs. Grundy, she rustling the 
panier of her magnificent brocade, 
and he gazing thoughtfully at his 
splendid diamond ring. ‘The ser- 
vants and the work-people nowa- 
days really are—’ 

‘ Notquiteunlike yourself,’ sneers 
the spider, concluding the sentence 
for Mrs. Grundy in a rather unex- 
pected manner. ‘Look at your 
children! Do they learn like the 
children in the olden times? Are 
they disciplined like the children 
in the olden times? Are they 
dressed like the children in the 
olden times, or like children at all ? 
Not a bit ofit! Instead of training 
them in the way they should go, 
you are striving how not to do it. 
They are “ got up” as if for a fancy 
ball, one boy as a highlander, an- 
other as a sailor. The girls are 
ridiculous imitations of the grown- 
up women in the French fashion- 
books. They are allowed to talk 
down their elders, and assume an 
importance in the household un- 
known to infants fifty years ago. 
The children do not give way to 
the elders, but the elders to the 
children. Everything in the way of 
learning is simplified, and made so 
easy that he who runs may read. 
Well and good, so far. But he or 
she must not even run to read: they 
must be carried. No studying, no 
striving to learn, no anxious atten- 
tion on the part of scholars nowa- 
days. All that is left to the weary 
slave of a teacher, to whom the 
contemptuous juvenile gives as 
much or as little heed as is agree- 
able personally. Small schoolboys 
band together to poison a master 
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who has chastised one of them, or 
attack him with knives purchased 
and secreted for the purpose, the 
next time he proposes to administer 
correction.’ To remedy this evil, 
our spider supposes, and to cul- 
minate the desire to wrest all au- 
thority from the hands of teachers, 
some bright genius suggests the 
flogging of schoolboys by the order 
of the magistrates. A pleasant 
duty for the grave gray-bearded 


justice, the daily flogging of so 
many naughty little schoolboys! 
A wise way of taking up the time 
of the Court and the Bench! Be- 
sides, those who have ever had a 
case in Court will appreciate the 
pleasant recreation it will afford a 
master and his witnesses to attend, 
and how agreeably a holiday will 
fall to the share of the remaining 
scholars, who, in the mentors 
absence, can hardly be expected to 
pursue the usual routine, and swst¢ 
forfeit the usual instruction. Per- 
haps heroic Curtius-like urchins 
will sometimes be found to deserve 
and endure a flogging that their 
comrades may enjoy a wished-for 
holiday, as destitute persons resort 
to lamp-breaking to secure board 
and iodging at the expense of the 
government. 

And you, Mrs. Grundy, society 
in general has a bone to pick with 
you. What is becoming of our 
sweet English gizls and worthy 
English matrons? You are send- 
ing your budding daughters to 
over-grown colleges, where they are 
trained solely by masters, and can 
take a degree or two in the art of 
flirting ev passant. Where are the 
modest looks and retiring manners 
your sisters owned forty years ago, 
which are so pleasantly reproduced 
in those pretty miniatures hanging 
on the wall? How modest is their 
dress ; how neat their hair; how 
natural their smiles! ‘These young 
ladies I see in your drawing-rooms 
are talking slang, staring at their 














partners, laughing, and flouncing 
about with very little reserve. One 
of them hunts and skates and rows. 
I hope she does not smoke. Her 
sister is an excellent mathematician 
and Greek scholar, and the eldest 
is talking down a middle-aged gen- 
tleman—an M.P.—on the subject 
of woman’s rights, and going into 
matters, Mrs. Grundy, the bare 
mention of which would have sent 
you blushing out of the room a few 
years ago, when she was ‘short- 
coated’ and cutting her first tooth. 
Not one of them, unfortunately, 
understands anything in the do- 
mestic way; and when you were 
absent recently, and the cook 
was taken ill, papa had to go to 
his club, and the family to dine 
on bread-and-cheese. Now with 
their cousins, who were educated 
with them, the fasco has turned 
out worse, as ¢#eir paternal pro- 
genitor has no club to visit, and 
only keeps one servant. The poor 
daughters cannot turn their hands 
to a thing except a book or a sheet 
of music ; and as they are not bright 
in their studies like your girls, they 
make rather a mess, both of their 
erudition and the ‘sweet bells’ of 
Collard and Collard ‘jangled,’ if 
not ‘out of tune,’ at least out of 
time, and with ‘ passing notes’ and 
‘crude harmonies’ that would as- 
tonish the most remarkably mo- 
dern composer of drawing-room 
music ofthe day. Neitheris that the 
worst ofit. Your marriageable girls, 
Mrs. Grundy, are spending nearly 
all the family income in the most 
outrageous extravagance of dress. 
They are giving 20/. for a chignon, 
40/, for a walking dress, and 50/. 
for a flimsy affair of tulle that can 
only be worn one evening—but 
then it was designed by Worth! 
Their cousins are doing their ut- 
most, as far as their littke means 
go, to imitate them. Of course this 
pretty band of nymphs, ‘in maiden 
meditation fancy free,’ ‘want to get 
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married,’ as the vulgate expresses it. 
In plain English, too, this is ‘How 
not to do it.’ 

But what about the married la- 
dies? Look you, their costumes 
are five times as fine and expensive 
as the poor celibates who look and 
long and regard the church-door 
on a wedding-day as the wardrobe 
door to be opened by a golden 
key, and ever to contain a new 
dress, and a new dress, and a new 
dress ; as Fortunatus’s fairy purse 
never failed to yield a gold piece, 
open it as often as he would. Do 
they think they are winning ad- 
miration, or respect, or love, prepar- 
ing for a fine old age, and making 
progress on the journey to eternity? 
This is ‘ Hownot to do it.’ Let them 
wear ever so many gauzes and frills 
and flowers and curls and plaits 
and jewels and rare laces, they 
must all come to a shroud and six 
feet of earth at last. 

‘Just what / say,’ says Mr. 
Grundy, rubbing his hands, and 
rising on his toes from his station 
on the hearthrug, as the British 
householder in possession, and 
beaming with a genial laugh. 
‘Tell the women of their folly, by 
all means.’ 

‘ But what about your own folly?’ 
remarks that cynic of a spider. 

‘Why, you don’t see any traces 
of folly about ME?’ ejaculates Mr. 
Grundy, with an air that mentally 
adds, ‘I should think not.’ 

‘Indeed ! Then why do you per- 
mit—nay, promote and admire by 
actual homage, however you may 
quiz in words—the reckless expen- 
diture of your wife and daughters ? 
Why do you live in this great man 
sion of a house, when one half the 
size contented your father, who had 
double your income? Why do you 
keep twice as many servants, and 
give five times as many entertain- 
ments in ten times as expensive a 
manner? Why do you belong to a 
crack club and keep a stud of 





horses? Why do you live up to 
your income and beyond it, spend- 
ing all you should lay by for your 
children, so that the girls if they 
don’t marry will be left to struggle 
with miserable pittances? Why does 
your younger brother, striving to 
copy you as fast as he can, run up 
debts he cannot pay? What is to 
become of him by and by, and of 
his family ?” 

Education indeed! Why don’t 
you have your family taught such 
things as they need to know? Why 
are not your girls brought up use- 
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ful as well as pretty, and modesty, 
honesty, prudence, and economy in- 
stilled into their minds? Looking at 
the world out of our little web in the 
corner, it seems to us that these 
sort of things are women’s rights, 
and that the powers of common 
sense and common usefulness will 
do them more benefit than any 
number of votes. If this is what 
you mean by ‘progressing’ and 
‘educating,’ you are locomoting like 
a crab—backwards. All you have 
found out at present is ‘ How not 
to do it.’ 


COMPANIONS. 


—— 


THEY are about us ever, 
Unseen by mortal eye, 
Friends whom death cannot sever, 
Links of Eternity. 


And oft-times in the watches 
Of still and lonely night, 

The weary spirit catches 
Glimpse of celestial light. 


Touch of familiar fingers, 
Halo of parting smile, 

Impress of kiss that lingers, 
Our memories beguile. 


Ah, may it not be that they 
Who shared our fondest love 

Are still with us when we pray, 
With blessings from above— 


Companions watching o’er us 
With anxious yearning eye, 
Friends who have gone before us 
To welcome us on high ? 


To whom the task is given, 
A guardian angel’s care, 
To lead our souls to heaven, 
To greet those loved ones there. 


EY... Le re 























OLIVER’S IDEAL. 


IN Two PARTS :—PArT II, 


—_s——__ 


CHAPTER I. 


GRIZELDA was ensconced in her 
safe corner of the wagon, with 
miles of winding country road be- 
tween her and home, before her 
absence was remarked at Topham 
Court. The quiet routine of the 
old country house had never been 
startled out of its peaceful jog-trot 
by anything so terrible as the flight 
of an inmate; and it seemed as 
though the household awoke but 
slowly to a sense of the reality of 
what had occurred. 

The green barouche and the 
gray horses brought Mrs. Singleton 
home in peace from her daily air- 
ing. The blaze of afternoon sun- 
shine paled from the terrace, and 
long cool shadows lay along the 
grass, until, almost imperceptibly, 
the air grew faintly chilly as the 
summer twilight descended slowly. 
Then for the first time it was re- 
marked that Grizelda did not re- 
turn, as was her wont, from any of 
her favourite walks or occupations ; 
and there followed an interval of 
silence and expectation, not yet re- 
cognised as anxiety or fear, but 
growing to uneasiness as time went 
on. Meanwhile Mrs. Singleton sat 
alone in the soft gloom of twi- 
light and firelight, awaiting the 
return of the servants who had been 
sent in search; and the thoughts 
which crowded round her left as 
yet no room for any feeling of lone- 
liness. There was first the mis- 
giving that she had been unwise in 
speaking of Oliver as she had that 
day done. Manifestly it was un- 
favourably received, and keenly re- 
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sented, and had now ended in 
some serious demonstration of in- 
dependence and rebellion not yet 
ascertained. This discovery at the 
outset of her cogitations was suf- 
ficiently discouraging, as indicating 
the improbability of success in her 
carefully prepared project, since all 
depended on acquiescence and do- 
cility in Grizelda. What if in her 
determined opposition she had run 
away? And how was Oliver to be 
told ? 

These were thoughts which (as 
once months before, when she had 
sat enwrapped in bitter remem- 
brance, heedless of time and weari- 
ness and cold) made her oblivious 
to the present anxiety, until the re- 
turn of the servants confirmed the 
vague surmise that Miss Harcourt 
was nowhere to be seen, and had 
not passed through the village that 
day. Clearly, then, she had gone 
away; and no doubt remained 
when her few words of farewell, 
discovered by Tidman in her de- 
serted room, were brought with 
tears and lamentations to her mis- 
tress. 

To the surprise of the whole 
household of servants, to whom 
this unexpected anxiety came as a 
personal sorrow and common grief, 
Mrs. Singleton maintained perfect 
composure, and made no demon- 
stration of distress. The formula 
of dinner was gone through, and 
the stately routine scrupulously ad- 
hered to; and then she was left 
alone, while the solitary evening 
went slowly past, without any ex- 
pectation or uncertainty to make 
the moments pass with interest or 
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with hope. She knew by the note 
which she held in her hand that 
Grizelda had formed a deliberate 
purpose—not yielded to a mere 
passionate impulse; and this pur- 
pose, whatever it might be, was not 
now to be frustrated or check- 
mated by pursuit or clamour, or 
violent efforts at discovery. 
Besides, despite all her endeav- 
ours to disbelieve her own con- 
viction, Mrs. Singleton was secretly 
persuaded that in planning her 
flight Grizelda had formed no vague 
dream of losing herself in the world, 
but had resolved to seek Elizabeth, 
and find a home with her; and if 
she succeeded in this, all the well- 
considered, cleverly-contrived mys- 
tery of the past months, by means 
of which she had kept all concerned 
in darkness, would suddenly be 
blown aside, dispersed like mist, 
and rendered futile; while all the 
dangers which she had been dili- 
gently seeking to avert would be 
revealed in tenfold intensity, as 
still existing and still threatening. 
It crossed her mind, as she realised 
this, like a dimly-felt temptation, 
that if it were possible she would 
rather leave Grizelda unsought and 
undiscovered, if by this means the 
truth might still be kept from Oli- 
ver. It was impossible, she knew. 
Her life had been a hand-to-hand 
fight with truth, and sometimes she 
had seemed to prevail, and truth 
had been crushed and trampled 
down ; but now she knew that it 
had struggled up again, ready for 
action ; and she had a strange con- 
sciousness as she sat alone, with- 
out one hopeful, helpful thought to 
cheer her, that she could no longer 
conquer or resist, and that this was 
the beginning of the final contest 
in which she was to be ignomini- 
ously defeated. The power was 
suddenly wrested from her hand; 
she was changed from an actor into 
a spectator, compelled to watch 
the actions of others, while her own 


fate hung trembling in the balance, 
with all that she had staked, to be 
lost or won—lost, if her own heart’s 
prophecy was to be believed. 

But the punishment of sin and 
wrong-doing does not always, nor 
often, descend like an avalanche 
of destruction following the evil 
done, as cause and effect. 

It comes sometimes with an im- 
perceptibly slow advance, descend- 
ing noiselessly to do its work in se- 
cret; and this, it may be, is easier to 
bear. The world, at least, does not 
discern or recognise it ; and, provid- 
ed the worm of remorse can be en- 
dured, as the Spartan boy endured 
the fox’s teeth, something is gained, 
in as far as the evil is still con- 
cealed within the heart where it 
originated. 

Perhaps in this moment of terri- 
ble suspense, with retribution loom- 
ing, but not yet distinct enough to 
be recognised in the form which it 
had assumed, Mrs. Singleton would 
gladly have exchanged remorse for 
exposure, as of two inevitable evils 
the lesser and the least humiliating. 
3ut there is an awful truth con- 
tained in the words that we must 
reap as we have sowed. We may 
not expect more mercy in receiving 
the wages of sin than we have 
showed in executing the work of 
sin. ‘The one is inextricably in- 
volved in the other, and must be 
partaken of as its bitter fruit. 

There was but one line of con- 
duct which presented a loophole 
of escape, and this was promptly 
decided on. She must exhibit no 
apprehension, manifest no weak- 
ness, and reveal nothing of the 
dreaded consequences to any one 
concerned. 

Let the worst come, it was but 
a renewal of a mutual friendship, 
which, for reasons known only to 
herself, she had interrupted. The 
true anxiety and danger—the con- 
cealed relationship—she alone was 
aware of, and from her lips no 
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breath of its existence should ever 
fall. 

This resolved on, and thrown 
down as a gauntlet to the impend- 
ing danger, Mrs. Singleton rose 
firmly and resolutely from her long 
reverie ; and the bewildered Tid- 
man, as she waited in tearful grief 
upon her mistress, could not but 
marvel at the fortitude and calm- 
ness which could even contemplate 
sleep and forgetfulness when un- 
known dangers and horrors might 
be assailing the unprotected life of 
the missing member of the house- 
hold. 

But for Grizelda personally 
Mrs. Singleton felt no serious alarm. 
She was courageous, and knew her 
own intention. Once on the right 
track, and it was already known to 
her in their old abode, inquiry and 
spirit could accomplish the rest 
without any superhuman effort of 
genius or skill. The probabilities 
were all in favour of her being but 
too successful, however formidable 
the undertaking might appear to 
those who possessed no clue to 
her disappearance. 

It was not often that the inhabi- 
tants of the quiet village of Throg- 
well were startled out of their 
tranquillity by anything so unex- 
pected as the intelligence of Miss 
Harcourt’s unaccountable absence. 

She had grown up from child- 
hood among them, and was a fa- 
miliar and welcome sight to the 
mothers and children, who received 
her smile and friendly greeting as 
she drove her ponies through the 
village, or rode past with her cou- 
sin Oliver on sunny afternoons. 
Many a time had tired women 
shaded their eyes with their hands, 
and looked after her admiringly 
until she was out of sight, and the 
children, shouting at their games, 
stood aside to curtsey with more 
of love and less of reverence than 
was accorded to Mrs. Singleton 
when she appeared among them. 


And now, when it became known 
that something evil—no one could 
tell what—had befallen her, the grief 
and anxiety spread from cottage to 
cottage, and the story was repeated 
with various additions and append- 
ages when the groom was seen rid- 
ing late through the village to the 
dwelling of Miss Harcourt’s old 
nurse, where it was supposed that 
she might have gone. 

The news which was agitating 
the village was not long in reaching 
the rectory at Throgwell, where 
sad tidings generally found their 
way without loss of time, in conse- 
quence of the prevailing opinion 
that Mr. Hayward was public pro- 
perty, and that every one had a 
separate and individual claim upon 
his sympathy and interest. Many 
a tragic story had been imparted to 
him since he became familiar with 
the domestic history of every house- 
hold, but never had tidings of such 
unexpected import reached him as 
the rumour, and then the confirma- 
tion, that there was trouble at Top- 
ham Court, and that Grizelda had 
left it. 

To outside spectators the quiet 
old house had seemed strangely ex- 
empt from the ordinary visitation of 
sorrow, as year after year slipped 
away and left no apparent change in 
the aspect of affairs; but Martyn 
was no mere outside spectator, and 
surprise was not his first sensation 
when the news reached him. It had 
long been his conviction that, but for 
the singular serenity of nature which 
enabled Oliver to exist undisturbed 
near the mouth ofa volcano, domes- 
tic eruptions would not have re- 
mained thus long unknown events, 
and there had been of late manifes- 
tations of impending disturbance in 
the crater, as testified by the treat- 
ment bestowed on himself, which, 
while it had necessarily withdrawn 
him from the daily life in which he 
onceshared, did not lessen his watch- 
ful interest in the progress of events. 
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This interest intimate acquaintance 
had first awakened, and latterly cu- 
riosity and suspicion had been 
added during the strange measures 
adopted towards Bartholomew and 
Elizabeth, which even the astute 
Martyn had failed to account for 
or comprehend. It was most pro- 
bably a web within a web, so tan- 
gled in the artful mind of the in- 
ventor, that honest men could never 
hope to disentangle it, yet instinc- 
tively he felt that Grizelda’s flight 
had its clue, and was another part 
of the mystery on which Mrs. 
Singleton was engaged. 

When Oliver returned, he 
would endeavour to open his eyes. 
Single - mindedness and unsuspect- 
ing straightforwardness were gifts 
of excellence for which he was 
much to be envied; but it was 
expedient that these should be 
stimulated by the wisdom of the 
serpent, into something more likely 
to affect a spirit so entirely oppo- 
site as the one which ruled his 
house. 

It had, of course, occurred to 
Mrs. Singleton, in surveying all the 
probabilities and dangers against 
which she must defend herself, that 
Martyn Hayward, taking a high 
view of his position and its duties, 
would probably trouble her with 
some demonstration of sympathy or 
friendship, and these were precisely 
what she felt at the moment most 
disinclined for. It was time enough 
when Oliver returned for Martyn 
to offer practical advice, and make 
sapient suggestions, which would, 
no doubt, lead his mind to the re- 
sult which she anticipated. 

She had long regarded Martyn 
Hayward as an important adjunct 
to Oliver—although not always a 
desirable one—the elements which 
were wanting in one character 
being supplied by the other, by 
means of which both were rendered 
decidedly formidable at a critical 
juncture like the present. Martyn 
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would infallibly suggest, and Oliver 
resolutely carry out, what they to- 
gether decided on; for Oliver re- 
quired an explanation as a starting- 
point, where Martyn found a hint 
sufficient, and hence it was needful 
that one should lead and the other 
follow to insure success in their 
undertakings. 

But there was no sympathy in 
Martyn Hayward’s heart, no con- 
doling words on his lips, as he 
crossed the terrace on the day fol- 
lowing Grizelda’s departure, and 
went slowly towards the house by 
the well-known path. Yet there 
was a sudden painful realisation of 
the absence of all that brightened 
it, as he looked around. 

The sunshine lay as lovingly on 
the grass as in the days which were 
past; the lavish richness of sum- 
mer bloom made every flower-bed 
a dazzling circle of colour, which 
irresistibly fascinated and attracted 
the eye. The wind brought soft 
sweet scents on the air, and the 
delicious dreamy sounds from far 
and near which stir the silence but 
do not break its stillness ; and yet 
the impalpable indefinable some- 
thing which had thrown a charm 
over all was visibly and utterly 
wanting. Perhaps it was the influ- 
ence of a young and happy heart, 
enjoying to the utmost life and its 
simple pure delights, which he 
missed to-day. Perhaps it was the 
jarring knowledge that she had 
passed out from this sheltering 
home, which had kept her so peace- 
fully within its gates, as the strong 
green hedges shut in the fragrant 
white roses in the garden from the 
grassy wilderness without. He 
could not tell, and did not pause 
to define his own emotions. It was 
not his habit, for time and talent in 
that direction were both wanting. 

It was enough that he realised, 
with a consciousness of pain, the 
blight and sorrow which had fallen 
upon all, and the changed aspect 
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which things all unchanged in them- 
selves will wear, if that which made 
them beautiful in our eyes be with- 
drawn. 

Mrs. Singleton was not at home 
to visitors. This prudent arrange- 
ment enabled her to dispense with 
Martyn’s undesirable counsels and 
suggestions, and perhaps the relief 
was as great to him. ‘The only re- 
sult to be desired from inflicting 
himself on Mrs. Singleton was the 
hope that he might hear something, 
however little, concerning Grizelda, 
and be able to draw his own con- 
clusions ; for sympathy and pity he 
had none to offer, and it was some- 
what repugnant to his honest nature 
to effectan entrance undesired in vir- 
tue only of his office as a consoler. 

His opponent had provided a- 
gainst such a contingency, and he 
returned home baffled, yet not dis- 
concerted; for Oliver’s return was 
expected, and together they could 
accomplish all that was desired. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE evening sun of the same 
day shone on the quiet streets of an 
old town. The houses stood side 
by side like neighbours who had 
been young together, and now were 
growing old in company. Between 
the rows of trees which fronted one 
old-fashioned street the slow quiet 
waters of a canal gleamed here and 
there, and the sunset brightened the 
dark-brown sails of barges drop- 
ping gently down with the tide. 

A girl came slowly along this 
street, wearily, as if she had travel- 
led, and yet observing the un- 
wonted sights with curiosity. She 
questioned a woman about some 
house she was seeking, and then 
went quickly to the door indicated, 
and gave a low rapid knock. 

_ “Does Mr. Bartholomew Knight 
live here?’ she asked the servant 
who answered her summons. 
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‘Yes, miss ; but he has not come 
home yet.’ 

‘ And Miss Elizabeth ?” 

‘She is no better, miss.’ 

‘Is she ill? Can I see her? I 
did not know,’ the girl said eagerly, 
forgetful now of all her weariness ; 
and as the servant moved aside, she 
entered hastily, and then Elizabeth 
and Grizelda met again. Elizabeth 
was lying on a little sofa near the 
window; and Grizelda, kneeling 
down beside her, sobbed for joy 
and half for sudden sorrow as she 
kissed her earnestly. For Eliza- 
beth was pale and thin, and those 
sweet eyes, which months ago had 
gazed so kindly into hers when 
first they met, were deep and solemn 
now as those of one who looks on 
things beyond this earth, and still 
the smile was hovering round her 
mouth, wistful and tender, if more 
sad. 

‘How did you find us out, dear 
Grizelda?’ she said joyfully. ‘Tell 
me, who made our secret known ? 
This is the happiest day I have 
had since I became ill. Perhaps I 
shall get better now that you have 
come.’ 

‘Yes, you shall, Elizabeth. I will 
stay and nurse you, and you shall 
never be left alone again. You 
have been pining here, 1 know.’ 

‘T have often longed to see you,’ 
she answered ; ‘ but you know our 
coming here was a secret, and 
much of Bartholomew’s future de- 
pended upon our keeping it secret.’ 

‘What a strange absurd arrange- 
ment!’ said Grizelda, with a puzzled 
look which told Elizabeth that no 
explanation had been given by Mrs. 
Singleton. ‘ But it was all of no 
use, for I have found my way to 
you, Elizabeth.’ 

‘Tell me about it,’ said Eliza- 
beth, smiling with the old bright- 
ness, and laying her head back con- 
tentedly on the cushions. ‘ How 
did you find us out ?” 

‘Well, I ran away from aunt 
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Lucie,’ began Grizelda proudly. 
‘We had no quarrel, but we dis- 
agreed, and I could not stay; so I 
made my escape. I knew you had 
livedin Marbury once, andso I went 
there, and found out your house.’ 

‘Did you really seeourold home?’ 
asked Elizabeth. ‘Our mother died 
in that house, Grizelda’’ 

* Yes, I remembered all that you 
had told me about it, because you 
once mentioned the name of the 
street, and I asked the people there 
if they knew where you had gone 
to, and what I must do to get 
here. I got a great many direc- 
tions about trains and stations and 
all sorts of things, which, of course, 
I obeyed implicitly; and so I have 
actually reached your new home 
and got possession of you again, 
dear Elizabeth.’ 

‘I am so glad you have come ; 
I wished to see you once more,’ 
said Elizabeth gravely ; ‘ but when 
I told Bartholomew, he said he 
dared not write; and so I used to 
lie here when he was out all day, 
and think about you all.’ 

‘How is Bartholomew getting 
on? Is he an artist still ? 

‘Yes ; he is copying pictures for 
a gentleman who lives two miles 
from here, and so I never see him 
except in the mornings and even- 
ings. He is out all day.’ 

‘That is very dull for you, Eliza- 
beth, especially when you are ill. 
But tell me about your illness. 
When did it commence, and how 
long have you been looking so thin 
and pale ? 

‘Oh, I caught cold months ago, 
and somehow I have never been 
well since. Bartholomew always 
told me that when summer came 
I was certain to get well and strong 
again, but instead of that I feel 
weaker every day. Perhaps your 
coming will be my cure;’ and the 
warm colour flushed her cheeks as 
she spoke, and made her look like 
the Elizabeth of old, Bartholomew 
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said gaily, when he entered and 
found her with Grizelda, talking 
as in the days gone by. 


CHAPTER III. 

OLIVER returned home in perplex- 
ity and amazement. It would have 
been sufficiently distracting to be 
summoned unexpectedly by any of 
those ordinary upheavals which at 
times disturb every household ; but 
the tidings of Grizelda’s flight dis- 
mayed and alarmed him beyond 
the possibility of any satisfactory 
explanation. 

His first interview with his mother 
did little to enlighten him. Calm- 
ness and equanimity he had ex- 
pected, for no one had ever beheld 
her startled out of either by any un- 
foreseen occurrence ; but the story 
which she had to tell was so strange- 
ly devoid of clue or link, that when 
he had heard it all he felt as be- 
wildered as before, and as unable 
to supply the whys and wherefores 
which generally throw so much 
light on seemingly inexplicable af- 
fairs. It was not enough to be 
calmly told that Grizelda had run 
away in a childish fit of bad hu- 
mour. Running away was not an 
everyday occurrence in well-ordered 
homes and with ordinary people. It 
indicated a mystery, and, like all 
simple-minded unsuspicious men, 
Oliver detested mystery and was 
unable to meet it. 

In the midst of his cogitations 
Martyn Hayward appeared, to his 
great satisfaction. 

‘Well, Hayward,’ said Oliver, 
looking up from Grizelda’s little 
farewell note, which he was study- 
ing for the twentieth time in search 
of the unattainable solution of the 
mystery, ‘here is an inexplicable 
trouble, to which I have no earthly 
clue. Help me if you can.’ 

‘No doubt there has been some 
mischief at work of which this is 
the upshot,’ said Martyn. 
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‘Some mystery, you should say, 
which is quite as bad,’ rejoined 
Oliver somewhat bitterly. ‘ You 
have no idea where she can have 
gone to? Martyn asked. 

‘Not the slightest; I am com- 
pletely puzzled, and my mother is 
most uncommunicative. She ad- 
mits that Grizelda was annoyed by 
a trivial misunderstanding ; but no 
sane girl would run away for any 
such reason, and lay her plans so 
deliberately.’ 

‘It occurred to me as soon as I 
heard of it,’ said Martyn, ‘ that if 
Grizelda knew where the Knights 
were to be heard of, she would 
make her waythere. Have you ever 
found out what became of them? 

‘No; we have never heard of 
them since they left, and, of course, 
never made the attempt, as they 
wished to keep it secret.’ 

‘You know they lived in Mar- 
bury for a time before they came 
here. But could Grizelda find her 
way there? If you think there is 
any clue in that direction, I shall 
go at once and make inquiries.’ 

‘She could not walk it, but it is 
more than probable that she has 
found her way to them if she re- 
membered the address. She had 
evidently some such intention when 
she wrote this.’ 

Oliver ceased his restless pacing 
up and down, and the troubled look 
upon his face gave way before some 
thought more quieting and calm, 
for the remembrance of Elizabeth 
was mingled with all bright and 
happy things ; the more, perhaps, 
that it lived in that shadowy region 
of ideal things which are coloured 
by the radiant hues of hope and 
expectation. 

‘I think you are right, Hayward,’ 
he said gravely, after a long silence. 
‘I have nodoubt Grizelda has found 
her way to Marbury, and I must go 
there at once.’ 

‘I will go with you,’ said Mar- 
tyn ; and their decision was made 
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known to Mrs. Singleton, and re- 
ceived with her wonted self-pos- 
session. 

‘The same thought has occurred 
to me, Oliver,’ she said; ‘and al- 
though it is only a chance, we must 
leave no means untried. 

In the bustle of departure which 
followed she had, for a space, no 
time to reflect on the startling fact 
that her worst anticipations were 
realised, and that it was no chance, 
but a certainty, which Oliver was 
now pursuing. She believed that 
he would recover not only Griz- 
elda, but Bartholomew and Eliza- 
beth, and all the broken ravelled 
threads which it had been her 
life-work to weave into inextric- 
able confusion. And there was 
nothing to be done but to sit still 
and await the issue ; sit still alone 
in that silent house, with no com- 
pany but her own thoughts and 
forebodings and the stern re- 
proachful portrait, whose grave re- 
buking eyes she dared not lift her 
own to meet when she entered the 
room. 

A more rapid means of convey- 
ance than either the jolting wagon 
or rumbling coach, by means of 
which Grizelda expedited her flight, 
conveyed Oliver and Martyn to 
Marbury in search of her; and 
early next morning they reached 
the old-fashioned inn of the 
White Hart, to which travellers 
to Marbury are still directed as 
the most commodious and quiet 
in the city. Its slumberous still- 
ness, not yet dispelled by the 
clanging of five o’clock from the 
church tower over the way, or the 
sunshine streaming upon its closed 
shutters and yellow blinds, indi- 
cated invitingly the possibility of 
a few hours’ rest before starting on 
the more important part of their 
journey ; but as soon as Marbury 
was sufficiently awake, and the stir 
of passers-by and bustle of opening 
shops testified to the fact, Oliver 
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and his companion commenced the 
work of inquiry. 

Grizelda had obtained her infor- 
mation hurriedly and vaguely, and, 
acting more from instinct than 
knowledge, had carried out her 
daring scheme successfully ; but 
link by link they established the 
chain of connection, and, with 
more than hope, directed their 
steps to the new home of Bartho- 
lomew and his sister, where also 
they were to recover Grizelda. The 
host of the White Hart, whose 
acquaintance with the inhabitants 
and history of Marbury extended 
over a period of fifty years, will- 
ingly supplied the needful infor- 
mation as to the departure and 
present address of Mr. Knight. 
He also introduced, by way of 
anecdote and remark, far more 
than the requisite bare statement 
of facts, and proceeded to inform 
his hearers how he had been told 
by those who ought to know the 
rights of it that Mrs, Knight was a 
lady well connected and of good 
family, but reduced by her mar- 
riage to poverty and straits, and 
that Mr. Bartholomew, her son, 
was practising as an artist for his 
living in a town at some consider- 
able distance. 

Oliver listened with a strange 
interest to the garrulous and some- 
times rambling narration ; and, as 
he stood and gathered up from a 
sentence here and there one link 
after another of their story, it 
seemed to him as though the old 
man had for the moment turned 
painter himself, and was filling up 
with colours and shadows and 
figures the waiting, but hitherto 
empty, canvas on which he had 
longed to paint the history of Eli- 
zabeth. 

He had often felt that a mystery 
hung around their sudden appear- 
ance and as sudden departure, and 
yet it was apparently no secret to 
others ; the world knew all, and 
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this uninterested stranger had pos- 
session of facts which had been 
carefully concealed, with promises 
of a future revelation, from friends. 
He thanked the old man somewhat 
absently, for all the old trains of 
thought had been rudely broken 
in upon by the new, and they jarred 
painfully upon each other. Then, 
followed by Martyn, he went to 
seek the house where Grizelda had 
probably got her information, for of 
her the host could tell them nothing. 
No doubt remained in his mind 
that Grizelda had found her way 
to Elizabeth, and if so, Elizabeth, 
too, was found. The cloudy veil 
which had enfolded his ideal for a 
space had begun to melt away, 
and the dream-like setting of the 
thoughts in which he had enshrined 
her to glow with hope. Had the 
time indeed come when she was 
to be restored to him? Such 
times come every day into the lot 
of other men, and why not into his ? 

It wasevening again in the quaint 
old country town. Another sun- 
set lit the barges’ sails, and the slow 
waters of the canal crept down to 
the sea, and the shadows of the 
houses fell across the street and 
made it grave and shady, for the 
sun had left it. Oliver Singleton 
and Martyn Hayward walked quick- 
ly along the road as the clock in 
the church tower chimed six into 
the stillness, and presently paused 
at the house where Grizelda had 
knocked two days previously. The 
blinds were down, and a shadow 
not from the departed sun seemed 
to hover over it, perhaps because 
of the silence all around—both 
Oliver and Martyn felt it. 

‘I hope there is nothing wrong 
here. Is this the house?’ asked 
Martyn, looking at his pocket-book. 
‘No. 13 Somers-place. Yes, it is 
the same.’ 

‘Some one must be ill,’ said 
Oliver in an anxious tone ; ‘ knock 
gently, Martyn.’ 
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The low summons was answered 
by a servant, who said that there 
was great trouble in the house, and 
Mr. Knight could see no one. 
Oliver’s heart grew suddenly faint 
within him, but Martyn said quick- 
ly, ‘We are not strangers; we are 
friends of Mr. Knight. If he is 
not ill, will you take these cards to 
him ?” 

*Oh, sir,’ said the woman tearfully, 
‘he is not ill, but we are in great 
trouble—Miss Elizabeth died this 
morning. Come in.’ And scarcely 
knowing how or where they went, 
they followed her into a dim and 
quiet room, a little sitting-room 
with a couch drawn close to the 
window, and a few flowers on the 
table beside it, where Bartholomew 
Knight sat, pale and sorrowful, as 
if his grief had crushed him down 
into that very death in which Eliza- 
beth was lying. Before they could 
speak—for it seemed as if no words 
would come—Grizelda entered, and 
laid her hand on Oliver’s arm, as if 
to supplicate forgiveness for herself, 
and tell him that which he had 
come to hear. But Oliver stood 
like one upon whom the spell of a 
perpetual silence had descended, 
and made no answer to her mute 
appealing look, for all his life seem- 
ed in a breath to have turned back 
into that dream where once he lived 
and moved, and all the springs of 
hope were frozen at their fountain 
and had ceased to flow. And she 
who had awakened him, was she, 
too, a dream, receding into some- 
thing yet more distant than the 
world whence he had hoped to win 
her back again ? 

What was this death which had 
so swiftly plucked her for itself be- 
fore he came? Was it the only 
certainty, the only end to which all 
elseconverged? For all the past was 
withered, shrivelled, vanished like 
white foam of the sea, and death 
alone remained as the reality. 
Dead dreams, dead hopes, dead 
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love, and life itself a death, unless 
God, pitying, gave it back a new 
creation to be something other than 
the first had been. 

But bitter thoughts such as these 
could hold no place beside that 
face which Oliver, a little later, 
looked upon. It was not, truly, the 
ideal of his human dream and hope 
which lay so quietly sleeping there, 
without the coming or the going of 
a breath to ruffle her deep calm— 
for she had lived and breathed, and 
had her dreams and hopes like him. 
But it was something better which 
his eyes were suffered to rest upon, 
that he might know how God can 
change our ideal, even here, to 
something purer and more fair than 
any dream, touching it, while the 
earth still held it, with a ray of 
heaven. And round her mouth 
there lingered still the smile he 
knew so well, only not transient 
like the one which went and came 
in life, but dwelling there as if, while 
smiling, Death had sealed its im- 
press on her lips, and lent it for a 
space the immortality for ever 
stamped on her; painter more skil- 
ful than the one who gave his 
earliest love her sweetest look. 

Life was the certainty then, after 
all, not death ; but ‘life is perfected 
by death.’ Through that strange 
transformation God had _ but 
‘smiled away her mortal to divine,’ 
and now she lived again. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. SINGLETON employed the 
hours which succeeded her son’s 
departure in preparation for the re- 
ception of his first intelligence, and, 
in spite of a hitherto unexperienced 
difficulty in commanding and pro- 
ducing the requisite state of mind 
for that which she had prepared 
herself to hear, she had at least in- 
sured the wonted amount of self- 
possession and outward compla- 
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cency by the time at which it ought 
to have been called into action. 

She had seated herself, with a 
newspaper in her hand, apparently 
scanning its contents with her usual 
interest, while in reality she was 
noting nothing but the minute-hand 
of the timepiece as it neared the 
exact moment at which the post- 
bag was due. 

it might appear a waste of dra- 
matic talent thus to arrange and 
determine looks, attitudes, and oc- 
cupations in a private rehearsal, 
which, after all, might never be 
called into action. But Mrs. Single- 
ton could not afford to be surprised 
by any unexpected contingency, 
which it was within her power to 
foresee and provide against; and 
she had made up her mind how the 
intelligence of Grizelda’s discovery 
and Elizabeth's recovery must suit- 
ably be received, and what impres- 
sion it was needful to make under 
the circumstances. 

If life, with all its unexpected 
turns and overturns, its strange 
contradictions and intricate mazes, 
could be thus subjected to the 
power of human will and govern- 
ment, the wisdom of conduct such 
as this would not require to be de- 
monstrated ; but the keenest eye 
can see only a little way at most 
into the mist which veils the com- 
ing moment from our sight, and no 
amount of prudent preparation can 
determine what direction the un- 
foreseen may take before we reach 
it. 

The moments ticked softly on, 
and still there came no letter, no 
interruption, no tidings, nothing 
for which she had prepared her- 
self ; but there came instead, when 
two hours had passed in this un- 
broken quiet, a restless impatient 
anxiety which mastered all the 
acted farce of the morning, and 
confused the order of her feelings 
beyond the possibility of any resto- 
ration. The room seemed suddenly 
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stifling and oppressive, and this sus- 
pense, which she had been combat- 
ing, unendurable. She opened the 
glass door, scarcely observing where 
she went, and turned to the terrace. 
Oh, for one moment to forget that 
she was miserable, and to be able 
to breathe freely in the air and 
sunshine! But the world of nature 
seemed to her as far away as hea- 
ven, and the pure untroubled sing- 
ing of the birds around as far above 
her comprehension as angels’ songs. 
What had happened to her that she 
had drifted so far from all good, and 
could hold no fellowship with any 
of God’s creatures ? The question 
so absorbed her that she did not 
hear the voice or step of Martyn 
Hayward, who was coming towards 
her, until, suddenly looking up, she 
saw him, and had no time to study 
words or looks. He saw that she 
was very pale, and that, in spite of 
a great effort to be calm, she could 
not frame a question about his ob- 
ject in coming to her. It was evi- 
dent that she had not expected to 
hear in this way of Grizelda. 

‘I have returned alone, you see, 
Mrs. Singleton,’ he said. ‘ Oliver 
wished me to see you and tell you 
in person about Miss Harcourt, 
who is quite safe.’ 

‘I expected a letter, of course,’ 
answered Mrs. Singleton, ‘ and was 
disappointed when none came; but 
you will tell me all about it.’ 

‘Oliver would have written to 
you, but we arrived at a very sad 
time for poor young Knight.’ 

*You have found the Knights, 
then?’ said Mrs. Singleton in a 
shrill voice, as though restraining 
some strong feeling, either of cu- 
riosity or anger. But Martyn did 
not pause to speculate which it 
might mean, for his mind was oc- 
cupied with one thought only. 

‘We found Elizabeth dead,’ he 
said gravely and solemnly; and 
Mrs. Singleton grew paler than be- 
fore, and repeated the word ‘ dead’ 
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in a bewildered way, as though try- 
ing to realise what it was meant to 
convey to her. Elizabeth was dead. 
How strange that the knowledge 
gave her no relief, no ease, no joy ! 
She had lived and laboured to blot 
her out of acquaintance and re- 
membrance ; she had slighted her, 
exiled her, denied her claim upon 
her, and acted falsely towards her 
in every possible relation ; and now 
she was dead ; and instead of this 
being the crowning joy, it was to 
her only the beginning of what she 
felt to be unending torment. Eliza- 
beth was gone: utterly removed 
from the power of any human hand 
to touch or harm her more, even 
hers which had been so unwearied 
and so destroying; but there re- 
mained behind things over which 
death itself had no power. The 
hatred and falsehood and deceit 
with which she had pursued her 
unto death—what of these ? 

It seemed to her, as the question 
arose, that they began to live with 
an intensity like newly imparted 
existence, and that in their eager 
burning life they scorched her like 
the breath of flames which never 
can be quenched. They were tell- 
ing her that with them she had 
killed Elizabeth, and she felt that 
the clamour of their awful voices 
would echo through both heart and 
conscience while she had a being. 
Remorse had begun its cruel work 
for the second time. She knew by 
experience the torture of its sting, 
and she could have wished to die, 
save for the knowledge that Death 
would come to her in different guise 
from that in which Elizabeth had 
seen his face. But she knew that 
she would live; live through the 
shame of exposure, and the de- 
gradation of being despised and 
shunned by honest men and wo- 
men who had no part or lot in 
actions such as hers. Ay, she 


would live to condemn herself and 
pronounce her own curse, for from 


her own lips the confession of her 
sin must come. She could no longer 
keep her secret hidden in her heart ; 
for Death, who opens graves, can 
open hearts, and he had opened 
hers. 

After a long silence, during which 
she had forgotten the presence of 
Martyn and everything else, save 
the tumultuous thoughts which pos- 
sessed her and overwhelmed her, 
Mrs. Singleton said suddenly, ‘The 
time has come when Oliver must 
know the truth, and hate his mo- 
ther afterwards for ever and ever. 
What sort of punishment do you 
call that, you clergymen, who are 
acquainted with all the degrees ? 
and she attempted to laugh. 

Martyn looked at her as though 
asking explanation; but the suffer- 
ing, distracted expression of her 
eyes awoke a strange pity within 
him, and he could not speak. She 
went on : 

‘Of course I shall tell him every- 
thing. I will tell you too, Martyn ; 
for I have a secret which you never 
dreamed of among all the secrets 
and troubles which have been con- 
fided to you. You never guessed, 
did you, that Elizabeth Knight was 
my own flesh and blood, my cou- 
sin’s child, whom I hated because 
I could donothing else? No, in- 
deed, I could not love her ; it was 
not in my heart,’ she said, as though 
speaking to herself. ‘It is an old 
story, Martyn, as old as my youth ; 
but I tell you I could not suffer my 
son to marry Lucy’s child. I could 
not have borne it if Oliver had 
brought Elizabeth to sit in my 
chair and rule my house, and so 
I worked and schemed to keep 
them apart ; and I buried the truth 
so far down in my own heart that 
it was absolutely unknown except 
to God and my own soul ; and that, 
I grant you, was not always easy to 
bear. But all went well till death 
came and took my secret from me, 
and all the world will know it now, 
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for my time of punishment hascome, 
and it is greater than I can bear.’ 

She covered her face, and stood 
before Martyn in a speechless sor- 
row that was far more terrible than 
tears and lamentations. He was 
accustomed to see sorrow and tears 
and passionate grief, but anything 
so terrible and unapproachable as 
this he had never seen, and knew 
not how to reach. It was evil reap- 
ing its own harvest; and who could 
put forth their hand and offer to 
help at that ingathering? ‘As a 
man soweth, so shall he reap.’ 

‘Will you go to Oliver for me 
and tell him how his mother has 
sinned?” she asked. ‘Tell him I 
do not ask him to forgive me, for 
I know by my own heart that for 
some wrongs there is no such thing 
as forgiveness.’ 

‘Not from the human side per- 
haps,’ said Martyn: ‘we must go 
higher, and we shall find it there.’ 

*Oh, no, no; do not speak to 
me of that,’ said Mrs. Singleton. 
*Do not speak to me of forgive- 
ness ; I can never forgive myself. 
Do you know they were my own 
cousin’s children, and they came 
poor to me in all my plenty, and 
that was how I used them? I got 
work for Bartholomew, and I paid 
him for obeying me; and I have 
allowed Elizabeth to die; and yet 
you speak to me of forgiveness.’ 
She turned away almost scornfully, 
and then added slowly: ‘And I 
have made shipwreck of my son’s 
happiness, and now he is lost to 
me ten thousand times instead of 
once. I dare not ask him to for 
give me. I have wronged you too, 
Martyn. I do not deserve that you 
should stand there and listen to 
me; but one thing involved an- 
other, and I think I had staked all 
on the success of what has come 
to naught, and ended in my own 
great punishment. Will you go 
back to Oliver, and tell him that 
if his life is shipwrecked mine is 
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tenfold more? And ask Grizelda 
to come back to me. I think she 
loved me once, because she could 
not understand me; but she has 
found it out and left me. Ask her to 
come back, Martyn ; or, if all this 
is too much to lay upon you, let 
me go to them myself and tell my 
own story. I can do it; for the time 
has come when they must know.’ 
Martyn gave her his promise. 
Hard and difficult it might be to 
fulfil, but he felt that she could 
have no place there. It was im- 
possible that incoherent self-accu- 
sation and passionate explanation 
should find vent in the silent dwell- 
ing with the closed blinds, which 
he had left so lately in that solemn 
stillness and separation from ordi- 
nary life which is almost like the 
hand of Death upon the pulse of 
the living who remain. It was 
utterly inconsistent with Elizabeth’s 
quiet departure from her simple 
secluded life, that at the last, be- 
fore she was laid in the grave, there 
should be tumult and noise, and 
the disturbing presence of those 
human passions in which she had 
now no interest. If she had been 
wronged while alive, she had lived 
and died unconscious of it ; and the 
few bitter drops of trouble, poverty, 
and failing strength which she had 
found in her cup of life were soon 
partaken of, and then left behind 
for ever. The bitterness of her 
wrong was to pass on to those who 
were left behind, and Martyn knew 
beforehand that there was in store 
for Oliver something far more terri- 
ble than the bitterness of death. 
Injustice and deceit were sins for 
wiich he had neither pity nor 
mercy; and yet the unflinching 
condemnation of them, and of his 
mother through them, would only 
add sorrow to sorrow, and bring 
into his life strange conflicting ele- 
ments of suffering, hitherto un- 
known, but never to pass out of 
it again. 
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Already he knew the old life 
lay far behind him. When Oliver 
Singleton turned from Elizabeth’s 
grave it would be as one who has 
been burying his past out of his 
sight, and must begin to tread a 
new road, and gather round him 
newassociations distinct from those 
which lay behind. He was done 
with dreams. Life, if it had any 
meaning, must lay hold on some- 
thing over which the destroyer had 
no power; something too earnest 
to be dream-like, and yet some- 
thing to awake from at last, as men 
do from dreams, but in a different 
way, and to a far different life. 

It was no easy matter for Martyn 
Hayward to summon courage for 
all that he had promised to do, 
when he remembered this, and 
knew that he had pledged himself 
to cause his friend suffering which 
neither sympathy nor friendship 
could lessen ; for it had power to 
poison and to darken all his past, 
and chase its dream of joy for ever 
from his thoughts. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ir was a chilly evening, with 
gloomy clouds which admitted no 
thought of brightness behind, when 
Oliver Singleton and Grizelda re- 
turned to their home. There was 
but little sense of home-coming in 
the hearts of either, and much of 
the gloom and cheerless sadness 
that reigned without. 

It mattered little to Grizeld« that 

shewas nearing her favourite haunts 
and walks, and that the seli-im- 
posed sentence of exile underwhich 
she had left them was now with- 
drawn. 
_ The old, sweet, painless joy of 
living was gone from her. The 
cup of sorrow had been in her 
hand, and those who have drunk 
of it look henceforth upon life with 
other eyes. 


To Oliver the thought of return 
had seemed at first impossible, 
and it was now only by a strong 
effort of his will that he compelled 
himself to the task which lay before 
him. He knew that he must see 
his mother before he parted from 
her, and it was as well to do so 
now as later. He was not going 
to reproach her or accuse her. 
He was content to leave it in 
other hands; and, greatly as she 
had sinned, what was he that he 
should mete out her punishment ? 
Neither would he torment her with 
his presence. He could no longer 
live his old, quiet, unbroken life, 
in which so little of grief, so much 
of peaceful pleasantness, had ex- 
isted. But happiness was not es- 
sential here, as others besides him- 
self had learned full bitterly, while 
within the painful discovery lay the 
consolation, that if we hope for 
that which we see not, then do we 
with patience wait for it. He must 
be patient ; the best was still to 
come ; there are no dreams of joy 
in heaven. 

How strange it was that as he 
reached the door, and entered the 
house in the soft twilight, and the 
room where first his eyes had look- 
ed upon Elizabeth, the bitter pain- 
ful thoughts, which had been so in- 
separable from the simple process 
of thinking for many days, passed 
for a moment utterly away ; so that 
he was enabled to reénter the past, 
and live once more through the 
quiet gladness of recognition which 
he had then experienced. Even 
so do moments of joy outweigh 
long hours of sadness. 

Oliver was standing where Eliza- 
beth had stood, looking upon gloom 
and shadows where she had look- 
ed on sunshine and flowers, when 
he heard his mother enter, and 
went forward to meet her. 

He had not thought when he 
left her that when he saw her 
again it would be with feelings so 
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changed and so restrained that 
his hand trembled as he laid it on 
hers. 

* Oliver, I can never ask for for- 
giveness,’ she said in a low voice 
which scarcely reached his ears. 

‘You must go to God for that, 
mother,’ was his answer. ‘I con- 
fess that human nature finds it 
almost impossible ; but with Him 
all things are possible. I did not 
deserve that you should deceive me 
all my life as you have done ; for in 
all my dealings with you I have 
been open and true. But least of 
all did she deserve it, to whom 
you might have acted a mother’s 
part, an easier one than that which 
you chose ; for surely it was hard 
and difficult to carry out. And 
yet I always trusted you.’ 

These were his words, and they 
were mingled with his mother’s hot 
and bitter tears as she listened to 
them. Far more terrible than 
angry and just reproaches were the 
simple sorrowful words of one 
whose heart her falsehood and her 
sin had wounded beyond the power 
of healing. 

And then he gathered from her 
as he could—for her words were 
broken and confused—all the truths, 
like shattered fragments, which 
made when he had pieced them 
the story of his life, as, but for her, 
it might have been. No easy thing 
to do; but Oliver went through it 
as one who must know all that he 
can suffer, and then prepare him- 
self to endure it without flinching. 

It was Elizabeth’s mother who 
hung in such fair guise within the 
oval frame, and it was no longer 
strange that child and mother 
should, together blended, make 
but one ideal ; strange only that in 
his simple-hearted way he had been 
satisfied where other men would 
have been roused into suspicion. 
Yet how was he to think his mo- 
ther, of all beings, what she was? 
Nothing but her confession could 


have made her so to Oliver; and 
so her wily schemes were never 
weaved in vain until Death cut the 
threads, and showed how truth was 
lying underneath the skilful false- 
hoods by means of which she hoped 
to smother and to silence it. 

Before Topham Court became 
deserted there was a quiet wedding, 
so quiet as scarcely to attract notice, 
for there were no rejoicings, except 
in the hearts of those who loved 
and valued Martyn Hayward, and 
knew that in Grizelda Harcourt 
he had won one whom he had long 
and truly loved ; and so there was 
another and a happier home estab- 
lished near the spot where the old 
one was just ceasing to exist. For 
Oliver Singleton went abroad, and 
for years and years there was no 
master at Topham Court ; and with 
him went his cousin, Bartholomew 
Knight, in order that he might 
study in the foreign picture-galleries, 
and so complete the artistic edu- 
cation requisite for success in his 
profession. 

But long afterwards, when Mrs. 
Singleton’s life, like a dim lamp 
whose light had imparted no bright- 
ness, and gladdened no dark cor- 
ners with its rays, suddenly expired, 
he returned to Topham Court to 
live, a grave and serious man, as 
he had ever been, but no longer 
only a dreamer ; and withhimcame, 
and stayed from time to time, 
Bartholomew Knight, the artist, his 
cousin and his friend ; and Martin 
and Grizelda came and went from 
their bright and busy home to his 
quiet house; and their children 
made laughter and noise on the 
sunny terrace, and fed the pea- 
cocks, as their mother had done in 
her happy youth; and all these 
things brought a chastened glad- 
ness back into Oliver Singleton’s 
empty solitary life. And if some- 
times still, when there was no one 
near, he dreamed as in the days of 
old, it was less now of the past 
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than of the future, which was al- 
ways drawing nearer, and would 
soon become the present. The 
lady in the oval frame was still his 
ideal of the past, and fair and 
sweet she still was to look upon. 
But the future held something 
fairer far, for Elizabeth, his love, 
was there; and the time was com- 
ing when God would give her back 
to him again ; not in the form which 
his brightest, purest hope could 


picture, for that was but a human 
ideal at the best, and the most per- 
fect human image can but dimly 
shadow forth the thought of the 
divine. Fashioned now according 
to the thought of God he knew 
that she must be, and so more fair 
than all his dreams; how fair he 
was content to wait and see, 


‘ Because God's gifts put man’s best dreams 
to shame.’ 


BEAUTIFUL NAMES. 


—— 


XXV. MAUD. 

I Love thy Saxon name ; one that hath been 

The gage of peace in olden history : 

And it hath wrought the same glad change in me 
As wrought on angry churls the soft-named queen. 
When discontent had marred for me each scene, 

I felt the dull deep need of better things 

Than met me in life’s common wayfarings ; 
And then I learned from thee what life might mean. 
No more | sought my chiefest joys abroad, 

No longer wooed the meretricious smile 

Of those who gave it only to beguile, 
No longer stooped the false as true to laud. 
One diamond the rude world had never flawed 

Fell to my lot; no longer could I bear 

Of cold conventionality the glare : 
Like Saxon vassal owned my heart its empress Maud! 


AXAVIL 


7 


biviolL 


*Wuom the gods love die young,’ they sang of old; 
Yet was it, sure, a more prophetic tongue 
That said Heaven’s favourites live ever young. 


Thou never wilt grow aged. 
May turn to gray, and the cheek’s dimpled fold 
Change to a wrinkled front—thou wilt not be 


Locks of gold 


1 


One day the nearer eld ; because for thee 
My love, thou knowest, never can grow cold. 
Such love doth antedate our future lot, 


Anticipating what I feel and know 
Will be our destiny when hence we go, 
And all life’s littlenesses are forgot. 
While in some mansion high, in some blest spot, 
We live and love ; yet, through eternity, 
Shall never feel ‘ love’s sad satiety,’ 
When former things are past, and where change enters not. 





, . a Yad tc — OF 
FLOWERS FROM MANY ANTHOLOGIES. 
RIVAL LOVE SONNETS. 
(From the French.) 
ae 

Benserade composa pour une dame, comme envoi d’une paraphrase sur le livre de 
Job, un sonnet qui devait donner lieu a une polémique littéraire passionnée. Ce sonnet 
parut fort joli; mais les envieux lui opposérent un autre sonnet que Voiture avait adressé a 
une dame sous le nom d'Uranie. Ces deux sonnets rivaux partagérent en deux camps la 
cour et la ville. Le Prince de Conti se déclarale chef des Yode/ins, la Duchesse de Longue- 
ville se mit a la téte des Uraniens ou Uranistes. . . En général, les hommes préféraient le 
sonnet de Job, les femmes celui d'Uranie. Goprrroy, Littérature Frangai 


Se. 


1, ToucHInG Jor. 
BY BENSERADI 

Poor Job, involved in countless woes, 

Will tell you here his harrowing tale ; 
And yet that history, he knows, 

To move your gentle heart may fail. 
Yet will he lay his troubles bare, 

His gloomy portrait he will paint ; 
And you the type shall witness there 

Of one who makes as sad a plaint. 
His sufferings, I confess, were great ; 

And yet I know another man, 
In modern times, whose bitter fate 

Comes near as any mortal’s can. 
His patience was incredible ; 

Yet there exists upon this globe 
One who outstrips (you know him well) 

The patience and the pains of Job. 


ll. To URANIA. 
BY VOITURE., 
URANIA, heavenly maid, will be my bane, 
Nor time nor absence heals my bosom’s smart ; 
And now, far past all A®sculapian art, 
Like one long prisoned, I adore my chain. 


| see my fate in that cold loveless eye, 
Yet see the beauties that are killing me, 
And cannot hate the lovely tyranny ; 


> 
Can only hug my martyrdom—and die. 


I summon Reason calm for my defence, 
And for a while she seems to lend me aid ; 
Then, gazing on Urania—heavenly maid— 
Straight sides with her, like every other sense. 


END OF VOL, XIII. 
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Memory of mp Mother. 


Wirtu a sense of infinite thankfulness upon me, I sit down to commence 
my Christmas story. This thankfulness is born of overflowing gratitude. 
I am grateful that I am spared to write it, and grateful because of the 
belief that the Blade of Grass I put forth a year ago was : out of the good- 
ness of many sympathising hearts: not allowed to wither and die. It 
has been pressed upon me, and I have had it in my mind, to continue 
the history of the humble Blade of Grass that I left drooping last year ; 
but the social events that have occurred between that time and the pre- 
b 
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sent would not justify my doing so now. I hope to continue it before 
long. By and by, please God, you and I will follow the Blade of Grass 
through a summer all the more pleasant because of the bleak winter in 
which it sprung, and by which it has hitherto been surrounded. In the 
mean time, the tears that I shed over it will keep it green, I trust. And 
in the mean time, it gladdens me to see a star shining upon it, although 
it stands amid snow and wintry weather. 

As I sit in my quiet chamber, and think of the happy season for 
which I am writing, I seem to hear the music of its tender influence, and 
I wish that the kindly spirit which animates that day would animate not 
that day alone, but every day of the three hundred and sixty-five. It 
might be so; it could be so. Then, indeed, the Good Time which now 
is always coming would be no longer looked forward to. 

Not that life should be a holiday: work is its wholesomest food. 
But some little more of general kindliness towards one another, of géner- 
ous feeling between class and class, as well as between person and per- 
son ; some little less consideration of self; some more general recogni- 
tion by the high of the human and divine equality which the low bear 
to them ; some little more consideration from the poor for the rich; 
some little more practical pity from the rich for the poor; some little 
less of the hypocrisy of life too commonly practised and too commonly 
toadied to ; some better meaning in the saying of prayers, and therefore 
more true devotion in the bending of knees ; some little more benevo- 
lence in statesmanship ; some hearty honest practising of doing unto 
others even as ye would others should do unto you :—may well be wished 
for, more appropriately, perhaps, at this season than at any other, asso- 
ciated as it is with all that is tender and bright and good. 

Why does the strain in which I am writing bring to me the memory 
of my Mother? It is, I suppose, because that memory is the most sacred 
and the tenderest that I have, and because what I feel for her is in- 
woven in my heart of hearts. 

But there is another reason. From her comes the title of my Christ- 
mas story. And this introduction serves in part as a dedication to the 
beautiful goodness of her nature. 

I think that in this wide world: among the thousands of millions of 
human beings who live and have passed away: there is not, and never 
was, 2 woman who lived her life more contentedly, nor one who strove 
more heartfully to make the most cheerful use of everything that fell to 
her lot—of even adversity, of which she had her full share. She was 
beloved by all who knew her. To her sympathising heart were con- 
fided many griefs which others had to bear; and, poor as she was for 
a long period of her life, she always, by some wonderful secret of which 
I hope she was not the only possessor, contrived to help those who 
came to her in need. I remember asking her once how she managed 
it. ‘ My dear,’ she answered, with a smile which reminds me of a peace- 
ful moonlight night ; ‘my dear, I have a lucky bag.’ Where she kept 
it, heaven only knows ; but she was continually dipping her hand into it, 
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and something good and sweet always came out. How many hearts she 
cheered, how many burdens she lightened, how many crosses she gar- 
landed with hope, no one can tell. She never did. These things came 
to her as among the duties of life, and she tock pleasure in performing 
them. I am filled with wonder and with worship as I think how naturally 
she laid aside her own hard trials to sympathise with the trials of others. 

She was a capital housewife, and made much out of little. She had 
not one selfish desire, and being devoted to her children, she made their 
home bright for them. There was no sunshine in the house when Mother 
was away. She possessed wonderful secrets in cookery, and I would 
sooner sit down to one of the. dinners she used to prepare for us (albeit 
they were very humble) than to the grandest banquet that could be 
placed before me. Everything was sweet that came from her hands—as 
sweet as was everything that came from her lips. 

I would ask her often, being ofan inquisitive turn of mind, ‘ Mother, 
what have you got for dinner to-day?’ ‘ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,’ 
she would reply merrily. Then I knew that one of our favourite dishes 
was sure to be on the table, and I rejoiced accordingly. Sometimes, 
however, she would vary her reply by saying that dinner would consist 
of ‘Knobs of Chairs and Pump-Handles.’ Then would I sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes, for I knew that the chance of a good dinner was trem- 
bling in the balance. 

But Knobs of Chairs and Pump-Handles was the exception. Bread- 
and-Cheese and Kisses was the rule. And to this day Bread-and-Cheese 
and Kisses bears for me in its simple utterance a sacred and beautiful 
meaning. It means contentment; it means cheerfulness ; it means the 
exercise of sweet words and gentle thought ; it means Home! 

Dear and sacred word! Let us get away from the garish light that 
distorts it. Let you and I, this Christmas, retire for a while, and think 
of it and muse upon it. Let us resolve to cherish it always, and let us 
unite in the hope that its influence for inconceivable good may not be 
lost in the turmoil of the Great March, to the thunderous steps of which 
the world’s heart is wildly beating. Home! It is earth’s heaven! The 
flowers that grow within garret walls prove it; the wondering ecstasy 
that fills the mother’s breast as she looks upon the face of her first-born, 
the quiet ministering to those we love, the unselfishness, the devotion, 
the tender word, the act of charity, the self-sacrifice that finds creation 
there, prove it; the prayers that are said as we kneel by the bedside 
before committing our bodies to sleep, the little hands folded in wor- 
ship, the lisping words of praise and of thanks to God that come from 
children’s lips, the teaching of those words by the happy mother so 
that her child may grow up good, prove it. No lot in life is too lowly 
for this earth’s heaven. No lot in life is too lowly for the pure enjoy- 
ment of Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses. 

I wish you, dear readers and friends, no better lot than this. May 
Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses often be your fare, and may it leave as 
Sweet a taste in your mouth as it has left in mine! 
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PART I. 


COME AND SHOW YOUR FACE, LIKE A MAN! 


“TF I were asked 
} to point to a 

space of ground 

which, of all 

other spaces in 

the world, most 
; truly represents 
\\ the good and 
\\ bad, the high 
and low, of hu- 
manity,I should 
‘“S unhesitatingly 
\\ describe a cir- 
\\ cle of a mile 
\\\ around West- 
minster Abbey. 
mM Within that 
} space is con- 
tained ail that 
ennobles life, and all that debases 
it; and within that space, at the 
same moment, the lofty aspiration 
of the statesman pulses in the great 
Senate House in unison with the 
degraded desires of the inhabitant 
of Old Pye-street. There St. Giles 
and St. James elbow each other. 
There may beseen, in one swift com- 
prehensive glance, all the beauty 
and ugliness of life, all its hope and 
hopelessness, all its vanity and mo- 
desty, all its knowledge and igno- 
rance, all its piety and profan- 
ity, all its fragrance and foulness. 
The wisdom of ages, the nobility 
that sprung from fortunate circum- 
stance or from brave endeavour, 
the sublime lessons that lie in 
faith and heroism, sanctify the so- 
lemn aisles of the grand old Abbey. 
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Within its sacred cloisters rest the 
ashes of the great: outside its walls, 
brushing them with his ragged gar- 
ments, skulks the thief—and worse. 

But not with these contrasts, nor 
with any lesson that theymay teach, 
have you and I to deal now. Our 
attention is fixed upon the striking 
of eight o’clock by the sonorous 
tongue of Westminster. And not 
our attention alone—for many of 
the friends with whom we shall 
presently shake hands are listen- 
ing also; so that we find ourselves 
suddenly plunged into very various 
company. Ben Sparrow, the old 
grocer, who, just as One tolls, is 
weighing out a quarter of a pound 
of brown sugar for a young urchin 
without a cap, inclines his head 
and listens, for all the world as if 
he were a sparrow, so birdlike is 
the movement: Bessie Sparrow, 
his granddaughter, who, having put 
Tottie to bed, is coming downstairs 
in the dark (she has left the candle 
in the washhand-basin in Tottie’s 
room, for Tottie cannot go to sleep 
without a light), stops and counts 
from One to Eight, and thinks the 
while, with eyes that have tears in 
them, of Somebody who at the 
same moment is thinking of her: 
Tottie, with one acid-drop very 
nearly at the point of dissolution 
in her mouth, and with another 
perspiring in her hand, lies in bed 
and listens and forgets to suck 
until the sound dies quite away: 
a patient-looking woman, pausing 
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in the contemplation of a great 
crisis in her life, seeks to find in the 
tolling of the bell some assurance 
of a happy result: James Mil- 
lion, Member of Parliament, whose 
name, as he is a very rich man, 
may be said to be multitudinous, 
listens also as he rolls by in his 
cab; and as his cab passes the end 
of the street in which Mrs. Naldret 
resides, that worthy woman, who 
is standing on a chair before an 
open cupboard, follows the sound, 
with the tablecloth in her hand, 
and mutely counts One, Two, Three, 
Four, Five, Six, Seven, Eight, the 
last number being accompanied by 


a resigned sigh, as if Eight were the 


end of all things. 

The room in which Mrs, Naldret 
is standing is poor and comfortable ; 
a cheerful fire is burning, and the 
kettle is making up its mind to be- 
gin to sing. An old black cat is 
lazily blinking her eyes at the little 
jets of gas that thrust their forked 
tongues from between the bars of 
the stove. This cat is lying on a 
faded hearthrug, in which once up- 
on a time a rampant lion reigned 
in brilliant colours; and she is not 
at all disturbed by the thought that 
a cat lying full-length upon a lion, 
with his tongue hanging out, is an 
2nomaly in nature and a parody in 
art. There is certainly some ex- 
cuse for her in the circumstance 
that the lion is very old, and is al- 
most entirely rubbed out. 


Mrs. Naldret steps from the. 


chair with the tablecloth in her 
hand, and in one clever shake, 
and with as nimble a movement 
as any wizard could have made, 
shakes it open. As it forms a bal- 
loon over the table, she assists it 


to expel the wind, and to settle 
down comfortably—being herself 
of a comfortable turn of mind— 
and smoothes the creases with her 
palms, until the cloth fits the table 
like wax. Then she sets the tea- 
things, scalds the teapot, and be- 
gins to cut the bread and to butter 
it. She cuts the bread very thick, 
and butters it very thin. Butter is 
like fine gold to poor people. 

‘I don’t remember,’ she says, 
pausing to make the reflection, with 
the knife in the middle of the loaf, 
‘its being so cold for a long time. 
To be sure, we’re in December, 
and it'll be Christmas in three 
weeks. Christmas!’ she repeats, 
with a sigh, ‘and George’ll not be 
here. He'll be on the sea—on the 
stormy ocean. It'll be a heavy 
Christmas to us. But, there! per- 
haps it’s all for the best; though 
how George got the idea of emi- 
grating into his head, I can’t tell ; 
it seemed to come all of a sudden 
like. The house won’t seem like 
the same when he’s away.’ For 
comfort, her thoughts turn in ano- 
ther direction—towards her hus- 
band. ‘I wish father was home, 
though it isn’t quite his time—and 
he’s pretty punctual, is father.’ She 
goes to the window, and peeps at 
the sky through a chink in the shut- 
ters. ‘It looks as if it was going 
to snow. What a bright clear night 
it is, but how cold! It’s freezing 
hard! Turning, she looks at the 
fire, and at the cozy room, grate- 
fully. ‘Thank God, we've got a fire, 
and a roof to cover us! God help 
those who haven't! There are a 
many of ’em, poor creatures, and 
times are hard.’ She turns again 
to the window, to take another 
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peep at the sky through the shut- 
ters, and finds the light shut out. 
‘There’s some one looking into 
the room!’ she exclaims, retreating 
hastily out of view. ‘It can’t be 
Jim—he’s never done such a thing. 
He’s only too glad to get indoors 
such nights as this. And it can’t 
be George. And there’s the lock 
of the street-door broken—no more 
use than a teapot with a hole in 
the bottom.’ Being a woman of 
courage, Mrs. Naldret runs into 
the passage, and opens the street- 
door. ‘Who’s there?’ she cries, 
looking into the street, and shiver- 
ing, as the cold wind blows into 
her face. ‘Who's there? Don’t 
sneak away like that, but come and 
show your face, like a man!’ 

The man pauses at the chal- 
lenge, stands irresolute for a mo- 
ment or two, then walks slowly 
back to the window, with hanging 
head. 

‘Show my face, like a man!’ he 
repeats, sadly, bitterly, and with a 
world of self-reproach in his tone. 
‘There’s not much of that stuff left 
in me, Mrs. Naldret.’ 

‘Good Lord! she exclaims, as 
he stands before her like a crimi- 
nal. ‘It’s Saul Fielding ! 

‘Yes,’ he replies. ‘It’s Saul 
Fielding, God help him! 

‘Why can’t Saul Fielding help 
himself?’ she retorts, half angrily, 
half pityingly. ‘There was stuff 
enough in him once—at all events 
I thought so.’ 

‘Show me the way?’ he cries; but 
lowers his tone instantly, and says 
humbly, ‘I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Naldret, for speaking in that man- 
ner. It’s ungrateful of me to speak 
like that to any of George’s friends, 
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and least of all to his mother, that 
George loves like the apple of his 
eye.’ 

‘So he does, dear lad,’ says the 
grateful woman, ‘and it does my 
heart good to hear you say so. But 
you've nothing to be grateful to me 
for, Saul. I’ve never done you any 
good; it’s never been in my power.’ 

‘Yes, you have, and it has been 
in your power, Mrs. Naldret. Why, 
it was only last week that you of- 
fered me , 

‘What you wouldn't take,’ she 
interrupts hastily; ‘so you don’t 
know if I meant it. Let be! Let 
be!’ 


‘ 








That you offered me food,’ 
he continues steadily. ‘ But it’s like 
you and yours to make light of it. 
You've never done me any good! 
Why, you’re George’s mother, and 
you brought him into the world! 
And I owe him more than my life 
—ay, more than my life!’ 

‘I know the friendship there was 
between you andGeorge,’ she says, 
setting the strength of his words 
to that account, ‘and that George 
loved you like a brother. More’s 
the pity, because of that, that you 
are as you are.’ 

‘It is so,’ he assents meekly; 
‘but the milk’s spilt; I can’t pick 
it up again.’ 

‘Saul, Saul! you talk like a wo- 
man !’ 

‘Do I? he asks tenderly, and 
locking into her face with respect 
and esteem in his eyes. ‘Then 
there’s some good left in me. I 
know one who is stronger than I 
am, better, wiser, than a hundred 
such as I—and I showed my ap- 
preciation of her goodness and her 
worth by doing her wrong. Show 
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my face like a man! I ought to 
hide it, as the moles do, and show 
my contempt for myself by flying 
from the sight of men? 

Filled with compassion, she turns 
her face from him so that she may 
not witness his grief. 

‘She is the noblest, the best of 
women!’ he continues. ‘ In the face 
of God, I say it. Standing here, with 
His light shining upon me, with 
His keen wind piercing me to my 
bones (but it is just !), I bow to her, 
although I see her not, as the 
nearest approach to perfect good- 
ness which it has ever been my 
happiness and my unhappiness to 
come in contact with, Ay; al- 
though virtue, as humanly exer- 
cised, would turn its back upon 
her.’ 

‘Are you blaming the world, 
Saul Fielding,’ she asks, in a tone 
that has a touch of sternness in it, 
‘for a fault which is all your own?” 

‘No,’ he answers ; ‘I am justi- 
fying Jane. 7 blame the world! A 
pretty object I, to turn accuser! 

He appeals to his rags, in scorn 
of them and of himself. 

‘Saul Fielding,’ she says, after a 
pause during which she feels no- 
thing but ruth for his misery, ‘ you 
are a bit of a scholar; you have 
gifts that others could turn to ac- 
count, if they had them. Before 
you—you F 

‘Went wrong,’ he adds, as she 
hesitates, ‘I know what you want 
to say. Goon, Mrs. Naldret. Your 
words don’t hurt me.’ 

‘Before that time, George used 
to come home full of admiration 
for you and your gifts. He said 





that you were the best-read man 
in all the trade, and I’m sure, to 


hear you speak is proof enough of 
that. Well, let be, Saul; let the 
past die, and make up your mind, 
like a man, to do better in the fu- 
ture.’ 

‘Let the past die!’ he repeats, 
as through the clouds that darken 
his mind rifts of human love shine, 
under the influence of which his 
voice grows indescribably soft and 
tender. ‘Let the past die! No, 
not for a world of worlds. Though 
it is filled with shame, I would not 
let it go.—What are you looking 
for ?” 

‘It’s Jim’s time—my husband’s 
—for coming home,’ she says, a 
little anxiously, looking up the 
street. ‘He mightn’t like ? But 
again she hesitates and stumbles 
over her words. 

‘To see you talking tome. He 
shall not. My eyes are better than 
his, and the moment I see him 
turn the corner of the street, I will 
go.’ 

‘What were you looking through 
the shutters for?” 

‘I wanted to see if George was 
at home.’ 

‘And supposing he had been ?” 

‘I should have waited in the 
street until he came out.’ 

‘Do you think Jim Naldret 
would like to see his son talking 
to Saul Fielding ?” 

‘No, I don’t suppose he would,’ 
he replies quietly ; ‘but for all that, 
Ishall doGeorge no harm. I would 
lay down my life to serve him. You 
don’t know what binds me and 
George together. And he is going 
away soon—how soon, Mrs. Nal- 
dret ? 

‘In a very few days,’ she answers, 
with a sob in her throat. 
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‘God speed him! Ask him to 
see me before he goes, will you, 
Mrs. Naldret ? 

‘Yes, I will, Saul; and thank 
you a thousand times for the good 
feeling you show to him.’ 

‘Tell him that I have joined the 
waits, and that he will hear my 
flute among them any night this 
week. I’ll manage so that we don’t 
go away from this neighbourhood 
till he bids good-bye to it.’ 

‘Joined the waits! she exclaims. 
‘Good Lord! Have you come to 
that?” 

‘That’s pretty low, isn’t it? he 
says, with a light laugh, and with 
a dash of satire in his tone. ‘ But, 
then, you know—playing the flute 
—is one of my gifts—(I learnt it 
myself when I was a boy)—and it’s 
the only thing I can get to do. Is 
there any tune you're very fond of, 
and would like to hear as you lie 
a-bed? If there is, we'll play it.’ 

‘If you could play a tune to 
keep George at home,’ says Mrs. 
Naldret, ‘that’s the tune I'd like 
to hear.’ 

‘Your old Gospel of content- 
ment, Mrs. Naldret,’ he remarks. 
*I like to let well alone,’ she 
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replies, with emphatic nods ; ‘if 
you'd been content with that, years 
ago, instead of trying to stir men 
up : 

*I shouldn’t be as I am now,’ 
he says, interrupting her; ‘you are 
right—you are right. Good-night, 
and Ged bless you !’ 

He shuffles off, without waiting 
for another word, blowing on his 
fingers, which are almost frozen. 
Mrs. Naldret, who is also cold 
enough by this time, is glad to get 
to her fireside, to warm herself. 
Her thoughts follow Saul Field- 
ing. ‘ Poor fellow! she muses. ‘I 
should like to have had him by the 
fire for a while, but Jim would have 
been angry. And to be sure it 
wouldn’t be right, with the life he’s 
been leading. But how well he 
talks, and how clever he is! 
What’ll be the end of him, good- 
ness Only knows. He’s made me 
feel quite soft. And how he loves 
George! That’s what makes me 
like him. ‘‘You don’t know what 
binds me and George together,” he 
said. ‘I would lay down my life 
to serve him,” he said. Well, there 
must be some good in a man who 
speaks like that!’ 





AND SO THE LAD GOES ON WITH HIS BESSIE AND HIS BESSIE, UNTIL ONE 
WOULD THINK HE HAS NEVER A MOTHER IN THE WORLD. 


By an egregious oversight on the 
part of the architect, designer, or 
what not, the door of Mrs. Nal- 
dret’s room turned into the pass- 
age, so that whenever it was open- 
ed the cold wind had free play, 
and made itself felt. Mrs. Nal- 
dret, bending before the fire to 
warm herself, does not hear the 
softest of raps on the panel, but is 
immediately afterwards made sen- 


sible that somebody is coming into 
the room by a chill on the nape of 
her neck and down the small of 
her back, ‘enough to freeze one’s 
marrow,’ she says. She knows the 
soft footfall, and, without turning, 
is aware that Bessie Sparrow is in 
the room. 

‘Come to the fire, my dear,’ she 
says. 

Bessie kneels by her side, and 
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the two women, matron and maid, 
look into the glowing flames, and 
see pictures there. Their thoughts 
being on the same subject, the pic- 
tures they see are of the same 
character—all relating to George, 
and ships, and wild seas, and strange 
lands. 

‘I dreamt of you and George 
last night,’ says Mrs. Naldret, tak- 
ing Bessie’s hand in hers. She 
likes the soft touch of Bessie’s fin- 
gers ; her own are hard and full of 


knuckles. The liking for anything 
that is soft is essentially womanly. 
‘I dreamt that you were happily 
married, and we were all sitting by 
your fireside, as it might be now, 
and I was dancing a little one up- 
on my knee.’ 

‘O, mother!’ exclaims Bessie, 
hiding her face on Mrs. Naldret’s 
neck. 

‘I told father my dream before 
breakfast this morning, so it’s sure 
to come true. The little fellow was 
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on my knee as naked as ever it 
was born, a-cocking out its little 
legs and drawing of them up again, 
like a young Samson. Many a 
time I’ve had George on my knee 
like that, and he used to double up 
his fists as if he wanted to fight all 
the world at once. George was the 
finest babby I ever did see; he 
walked at nine months. He’s been 
a good son, and ’ll make a good 
husband ; and he’s as genuine as 
salt, though I say it perhaps as 
shouldn’t, being his mother. Is 
your grandfather coming in to-night, 
Bess ?” 

*I don’t think it. He’s busy get- 
ting ready a Christmas show for 
the window ; he wants to make it 
look very gay, to attract business. 
Grandfather’s dreadfully worried 
because business is so bad. People 
are not laying out as much money 
as they used to do.’ 

*Money don’t buy what it used 
to do, Bess ; things are dearer, and 
money's the same. Father isn’t 
earning a shilling more to day than 
he earnt ten years ago, and meat’s 
gone up, and rent’s gone up, and 
plenty of other things have gone up. 
But we've got to be contented, my 
dear, and make the best of things. 
If George could get enough work 
at home to keep him going, do you 
suppose he’d ever ha’ thought of 
going to the other end ofthe world?’ 
She asks this question, with a 
shrewd, watchful look into Bessie’s 
face, which the girl does not see, 
her eyes being towards the fire ; 
and adds immediately, ‘ Although 
he’s not going for long, thank God.’ 

‘It is very, very hard,’ sighs Bes- 
sie, ‘ that he should have to go.’ 

‘It would be. harder, my dear, 
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for him to remain here doing no- 
thing. There’s nothing that does a 
man—or a woman either, Bess— 
so much mischief as idleness. My 
old mother used to say that when 
a.man’s idle, he’s worshipping the 
devil. You know very well, Bess, 
that I'm all for contentment. One 
can make a little do if one’s mind 
is made up for it—just as one can 
find a great deal not enough if 
one’s mind is set that way. For 
my part, I think that life’s too 
short to worrit your inside out, a- 
wishing for this, and a-longing for 
that, and a-sighing for t’other. When 
George began to talk of going 
abroad, I said to him, “ Home’s 
home, George, and you can be 
happy on bread-and-cheese and 
kisses, supposing you can’t get bet- 
ter.” “Very well, mother,” said 
George, “I’m satisfied with that. 
But come,” said he, in his coaxing 
way — you know, Bessie !— “ But 
come, you say home’s home, and 
you're right, mammy.” (He always 
calls me mammy when he’s going 
to get the best of me with his 
tongue—he knows, the cunning lad, 
that it reminds me of the time when 
he was a babby!) “You're right, 
mammy,” he said; “but I love 
Bess, and I want to marry her. I 
want to have her all to myself,” he 
said. “I’m not happy when I’m 
away from her,” he said. “I want 
to see her a-setting by my fireside,” 
he said. “ I don’t want to be stand- 
ing atthe street-door a-saying good- 
night to her’—(what a long time it 
takes a-saying! don’t it, Bess? Ah, 
I remember!) “a-saying good-night 
to her with my arm round her waist, 
and my heart so full of love for her 
that I can hardly speak”—(his very 
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words, my dear !)—“ and then, just 
as I'm feeling happy and forget- 
ting everything else in the world, 
to hear grandfather’s voice piping 
out from the room behind the shop, 
‘Don’t you think it’s time to go 
home, George? Don’t you think 
that it’s time for Bessie to be a-bed?” 
And I don’t want,” said George, 
“when I answer in a shamefaced 
way, ‘All right, grandfather ; just five 
minutes more?’ to hear his voice, in 
less than a half a minute, waking 
me out of a happy dream, calling 
out, ‘Time’s up, George! Don’t 
you think you ought to go home, 
George? Don’t you think Bessie’s 
tired, George?” “That's all well 
and good,” said I to him; “but 
what’s that to do with going 
abroad ?” “O, mammy,” he said, 
“when I marry Bessie, don’t I 
want to give her a decent bed to 
lie upon? Ain’t I bound to get a 
bit of furniture together?” Well, 
well ; and so the lad goes on with 
his Bessie and his Bessie, until one 
would think he has never a mother 
in the world.’ 

There is not a spice of jealousy 
in her tone as she says this, al- 
though she pretends to pout, ior 
the arm that is around Bessie tight- 
ens on the girl’s waist, and the 
mother’s lips touch the girl’s face 
lovingly. All that Mrs. Naldret 
has said is honey to Bessie, and 
the girl drinks it in, and enjoys it, 
as bright fresh youth only can 
enjoy. 

‘So,’ continues Mrs. Naldret, 
pursuing her story, ‘when George 
comes home very down in the 
mouth, as he does a little while 
ago, and says that trade’s slack, and 
he don’t see how he’s to get the bit 
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of furniture togetherthat he’s bound 
to have when he’s married, I knew 
what was coming. And as he’s 
got the opportunity—and a passage 
free, thanks to Mr. Million’—(here 
Mrs. Naldret looks again at Bessie 
in the same watchful manner as 
before, and Bessie, in whose eyes 
the tears are gathering, and upon 
whose face the soft glow of the 
firelight is reflected, again does 
not observe it)—‘I can’t blame 
him ; though, mind you, my dear, 
if he could earn what he wants 
here, I’d be the last to give him a 
word of encouragement. But he 
can’t earn it here, he says; times are 
too bad. He can’t get enough work 
here, he says ; there’s too little to 
do, and too many workmen to do it. 
So he’s going abroad to get it, and 
good luck go with him, and come 
back with him! Say that, my dear.’ 

* Good luck go with him,’ repeats 
Bessie, unable to keep back her 
tears, ‘and come back with him!’ 

‘That’s right. And, as George 
has made up his mind and can’t 
turn back now, we must put 
strength into him, whether he’s 
right or whether he’s wrong. So 
dry your eyes, my girl, and send 
him away with a light heart in- 
stead of a heavy one. Don’t you 
know that wet things are always 
heavier to carry than dry? George 
has got to fight with the world, you 
see ; and if a young fellow stands 
up to fight with the tears running 
down his cheeks, he’s bound to 
get the worst of it. But if he says, 
“Come on!” with a cheerful heart 
and a smiling face, he stands a good 
chance of winning—as George 
will,-you see if he don’t 

‘You dear good mother! and 











Bessie kisses Mrs. Naldret’s neck 
again and again. 

‘Now, then,’ says Mrs. Naldret, 
rising from before the fire, ‘go and 
wash your eyes with cold water, 
my dear. Go into George’s room. 
Lord forgive me!’ she soliloquises 
when Bessie has gone, ‘ I'd give my 
fingers for George not to go. But 
what’s the use of fretting and wor- 
riting one’s life away now that he’s 
made up his mind ? I shall be glad 
when they are married, though I 
doubt she doesn’t love George as 
well as George loves her. But it'll 
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come ; it'll come. Times are dif- 
ferent now to what they were, and 
girls are different. A little more 
fond of dress and pleasure and fine 
ways. She was very tender just 
now—she feels it now that George 
is really going. It would be bet- 
ter for her if he was to stay; but 
George is right about the times 
being hard. Ah, well! it ain’t 
many of us as gets our bread well 
buttered in this part of the world! 
But there! I’ve tasted sweet bread 
without a bit of butter on it many 
and many a time ! 


YOU WORE ROSES THEN, MOTHER. 


Havinc made this reflection, 
Mrs, Naldret thinks of her husband 
again, and wonders what makes 
him so late to-night. But in a few 
moments she hears a stamping in 
the passage. ‘That's Jim,’ she 
thinks, with a light in hereyes. A 
rough comely man; with no hair on 
his face but a bit of English whis- 
ker of a light sandy colour in keep- 
ing with his skin, which is of a 
light sandy colour also. Head well 
shaped, slightly bald, especially on 
one side, where the hair has been 
worn away by the friction of his 
two-foot rule. When Jim Naldret 
makes a purse of his lips, and rubs 
the side of his head with his rule, 
his mates know that he is in ear- 
nest. And he is very often in ear- 
nest. 

‘It’s mortal cold, mother,’ he 
says almost before he enters. 

‘There’s a nice fire, father,’ 
replies Mrs. Naldret cheerfully ; 
‘that'll soon warm you.’ 

‘TI don’t know about that,’ he re- 
turns, with the handle of the door 


in his hand. ‘ Now look here,— 
did you ever see such a door as 
this ? Opens bang into the passage.’ 

‘You're always grumbling about 
the door, father.’ 

‘Well, if I like it, it doesn’t do 
any one any harm, does it? The 
architect was a born fool, that’s 
what he was.’ 

To support his assertion that 
the architect was a born fool, Jim 
Naldret thinks it necessary to make 
a martyr of himself; so he stands 
in the draught, and shivers demon- 
stratively as the cold wind blows 
upon him. 

‘ Never mind the door, Jim,’ says 
Mrs. Naldret coaxingly. ‘Come and 
wash your hands.’ 

‘But I shall mind the door ! ex- 
claims Jim Naldret, who is endow- 
ed with a large organ of combative- 
ness, and never can be induced to 
shirk an argument. ‘ The architect 
he made this door for warm wea- 
ther. Then it’s all very well. But 
in this weather, it’s a mistake, that’s 
what it is. Directly you open it, 
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comes a blast cold enough to freeze 
one. I ain’t swearing, mother, be- 
cause I say blast.’ 

This small pleasantry restores his 
equanimity, and he repeats it with 
approving nods; but it produces 
little effect upon his wife, who says, 

* Will you wash your hands and 
face, father, instead of maudlin ?” 

‘All right, all right, mother! 
Bring the basin in here, and I'll 
soon sluice myself.’ 

Mrs. Naldret, going to their bed- 
room, which is at the back of the 
parlour, to get the soap and water, 
calls out softly from that sanctuary, 

‘ Bessie’s here, father.’ 

‘Ah,’ he says, rubbing his 
knuckles before the fire. ‘ Where is 
she ?” 

‘Up-stairs in George’s room. 
She'll be down presently. She’s 
pretty low in spirits, father.’ 


‘I suppose you’ve been having a 
cry together, mother.’ By this time 
Mrs. Naldret has brought in a ba- 
sin of water and a towel, which 
she places on a wooden chair. ‘I 
daresay George ‘ll pipe his eye a 
bit too, when he says good-bye to 
some of his mates. Ugh! the water 
is cold ! 

‘George pipe his eye! Not him! 
He’s a man is George—not one of 
your crying sort.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ gasps 
Jim Naldret ; ‘a man may be cry- 
ing although you don’t see the 
tears running down his face. Ugh!’ 

There was something apposite to 
his own condition in this remark, 
for Jim’s eyes were smarting and 
watering in consequence of the 
soap getting into them. 

‘ That’s true, Jim. Many a one’s 
heart cries when the eyes are dry.’ 
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*I can’t get over Mr. Million get- 
ting that passage-ticket for George. 
I can’t get over it, mother. It’s 
bothered me ever so much,’ 

‘ Well, it’s only steerage, Jim, and 
you can’t say that it wasn’t kind of 
Mr. Million.’ 

‘I don’t know so much about 
that, mother.’ 

‘ Do you know, Jim,’ says Mrs. 
Naldret, after a pause, during which 
both seem to be thinking of some- 
thing that they deem it not prudent 
or wise to speak about, ‘that I’ve 
sometimes fancied * Here the 
old black cat rubs itself against her 
ankles, and she stoops to fondle it, 
which perhaps is the reason why 
she does not complete thesentence. 

*Fancied what, mother ? 

‘That young Mr. Million was 
fond of Bessie.’ 

*I shouldn’t wonder,’ he replies, 
with a cough. ‘Who wouldn’t be?’ 

‘Yes ; but not in that way.’ 

‘Not in what way, mother ?” 

* You drive me out ofall patience, 
Jim. As if you couldn’t understand 
-—but you men are so blind ” 

‘And you women are so know- 
ing !’ retorts Jim Naldret, in a tone 
made slightly acid because he is 
groping about for the towel, and 
cannot find it. ‘ Where zs the towel, 
mother? That’s Bessie’s step, I 
know. Come and kiss me, my girl.’ 

‘There ? exclaims Bessie, who 
has just entered the room, standing 
before him with an air of comical 
remonstrance, with patches of soap- 
suds on her nose and face, ‘ you’ve 
made my face all wet.’ 

‘Father never zw#// wash the 
soap off his skin before he dries it,’ 
says Mrs. Naldret, wiping Bessie’s 
face with her apron. 
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‘Never mind, Bessie,’ says Mr. 
Naldret, rubbing himself hot ; ‘ your 
face ‘ll stand it better than some 
I’ve seen. I can’t wash the colour 
out of your cheeks.’ 

Bessie laughs, and asks him how 
does he know? and says there is a 
sort of paint that women use that 
defies water. While Mrs. Naldret 
tells him not to be satirical, remark- 
ing that all women have their little 
weaknesses. 

‘ Weaknesses ! echoes Mr. Nal- 
dret, digging into the corners of his 
eyes viciously. ‘It’s imposition, 
that’s what it is 

‘You'll rub all the skin off your 
face, if you rub like that.’ 

‘It’s a playing a man false,’ con- 
tinues Jim Naldret, not to be di- 
verted from the. subject, . ‘that’s 
what it is. It’s a F 

‘Is George coming home to tea, 
do you know, father? asks Mrs. 
Naldret, endeavouring to stem the 
torrent. 

*No; he told me we wasn’t to 
wait for him. It’s a trading under 
false pretences 

‘ Not coming home to tea! And 
here I’ve been laying the table- 
cloth for him, because I know he 
enjoys his tea better when there’s 
something white on the table. 
Mind you remember that, Bessie. 
There’s nothing like studying a 
man’s little ways, if you want to 
live happy with him.’ 

‘I wondered what the tablecloth 
was on for,’ remarks Jim Naldret; 
and then resumes with bulldog ten- 
acity, ‘It’s a trading under false 
pretences, that’s what it is! Little 
weaknesses ! Why : 

‘ Now, father, will you come and 
have tea?’ 
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*Now, mother, zwi// you learn 
manners, and not interrupt? But I 
can have my tea and talk too.’ 

Mrs. Naldret makes a great fuss 
in setting chairs, and a great clat- 
ter with the cups and saucers, but 
her wiles produce not the slightest 
effect on her husband, who seats 
himself, and says, 

‘Well, this is my opinion, and I 
wouldn’t mind a-telling of it to the 
Queen. What do girls look forward 
to naturally? Why, matrimony to 
be sure F 

‘Put another lump of sugar in 
father’s cup, Bessie. He likes it 
sweet.’ 

‘Well, continues the irrepres- 
sible Jim, ‘looking forward to that, 
they ought to be honest and fair 
to the men, and not try to take 
them in by painting themselves up. 
It’s a good many years ago that I 
fell in love with you, mother, and a 
bright-looking girl you was when 
you said Yes, to me. You wore 
roses then, mother! But if, when I 
married you, I had found that the 
roses in your cheek came off with 
a damp towel, and that you hadn’t 
any eyebrows to speak of except 
what you put on with a brush, and 
that what I saw of your skin before 
I married you was a deal whiter 
than what I saw of your skin after I 
married you,—I’d—I’'d——’ 

‘What on earth would you have 
done, father ?? asks Mrs. Naldret, 
laughing. 

*I’d have had you up before the 
magistrate,’ replies Jim Naldret, 
with a look of sly humour. ‘I'd 
have had you fined, as sure as my 
name’s Jim.’ 

*That wouldn’t have hurt me,’ 
says Mrs. Naldret, entering into the 
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humour of the idea, and winking 
at Bessie; ‘my husband would have 
had to pay the fine.’ 

Jim Naldret gives a great laugh 
at this conclusion of the argument, 
in appreciation of having been 
worsted by these last few pithy 
words, and says, with an admiring 
look at his wife, 

‘Well, let you women alone !’ 

Then, this subject being dis- 
posed of, and Jim Naldret having 
had his say, Mrs. Naldret asks if 
he has brought home the /a’- 
penny Trumpet. 

‘Yes,’ he answers, ‘here it is, A 
great comfort to the poor man are 
the ha’penny papers. He gets al} 
the news of the day for a ha’penny 
—all the police-courts 

‘Ah,’ interrupts Mrs. Naldret, 
‘that’s the sort of reading I like. 
Give me a newspaper with plenty 
of police-court cases.’ 

But police-court cases have not 
the charm for Jim Naldret that 
they have for the women, with 
whom a trial for breach-of-promise 
is perhaps the most interesting 
reading in the world. 

‘There’s a strike in the North 
among the colliers,’ says Jim. ‘The 
old hands are beating the new 
men, and setting fire to their 
houses.’ 

‘And turning,’ adds Mrs. Naldret, 
‘the women and children into the 
streets, I daresay—the wretches !’ 

‘I don’t know so much about 
that, mother. Men are goaded 
sometimes, till they lose their heads. 
If a man puts my blood up, I hit 
him.’ 

‘You, father! You hurt any one.” 

‘I said I’d hit him—I didn’t say 
I'd hurt him. Id hit him soft, per- 
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haps; but I’d be bound to hit him 
if he put my blood up ’ 

‘A strike’s a wicked thing, father,’ 
is Mrs. Naldret’s commentary. 

‘I don’t know so much about 
that. There’s a good deal to be 
said on both sides.’ 

‘There’s Saul Fielding,’ says Mrs. 
Naldret ; ‘ getting up a strike was 
the ruin of him—and hurt a good 
many others, hurt ’em badly, as 
you know, Jim.’ 

By this time the tea-things are 
cleared away, the hearth is swept 
up, and the fire is trimmed. The 
picture that is presented in this 
humble room is a very pleasant 
one; Bessie and Mrs. Naldret are 
doing needlework more as a pas- 
time than anything else, and Jim 
is looking down the columns of 
the Zrumpet. 

‘Saul Fielding went too far,’ says 
Jim ; ‘and when he had dragged a 
lot of men into a mess, he deserted 
them, and showed the white feather. 
I’m for my rights, and I'll stand up 
for them, but I’m not for violence 
nor unreasonable measures. Saul 
Fielding’s fine speech misled a 
many, who swore by him, and 
would have followed him through 
thick and thin. He makes a speech 
one night that set the men on fire. 
I heard it myself, and I was all of 
a quiver; but when I was in the 
cold air by myself I got my reason 
back, and I saw that Saul Fielding 
was putting things in a wrong light. 
But other men didn’t see it. Then, 
what does he do? Deserts his 
colours the very next day, and 
leaves the men that he’s misled 
in the lurch.’ 

‘ He may have got in the air, as 
you did, Jim, and thought better of 
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what he had said. He may have 
found out afterwards that he was 
wrong.’ 

‘Not he! He had plenty of time 
to consider beforehand—seemed as 
if he had studied his speeches by 
heart—never stumbled over a word, 
as the others did, who were a deal 
honester than him—stumbled over 
"em as if words was stones.’ 

‘Well, poor fellow, he’s suffered 
enough. From that day masters 
and men have been against him.’ 

* He’s made his bed, and he must 
lay on it,’ says Jim Naldret ; ‘ and 
you know, mother, even if he could 
wipe that part of his life away, he’s 
not fit company for honest men 
and women.’ 

Jim Naldret feels inclined to say 
a great deal more on another sub- 
ject about Saul Fielding, but as the 
subject which he would have ven- 
tilated is a delicate one, and refers 
to a woman who is not Saul Field- 
ing’s wife, he refrains, because 
Bessie is present. 

‘Let Saul Fielding drop, mother.’ 

Mrs. Naldret deems it wise to 
say no more about Saul, and allows 
a minute or so to elapse before she 
speaks again. 

‘Anything in the paper, Jim, 
about that working-man that put 
up for Parliament ?’ 

‘He didn’t get in.’ 

Mrs. Naldret expresses her satis- 
faction at this result by saying 
that ‘it’s a good job for his family, 
if he’s got one.’ 

‘Why shouldn’t a working-man 
be in Parliament, mother?’ asks 
Jim Naldret. 


‘ Because he can’t be two things 


at once. If he fuddles away all his 
time at Parliament, he can’t have 
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time to work ; and ifhe don’t work head about it—that’s other peo- 


for his living, he’s not a working- 
man.’ 

‘He’d work with his tongue, 
mother.’ 

‘He'd betterwork with his hands,’ 
says Mrs. Naldret emphatically, 
‘and leave the tongue work to his 
wife. She'd do it better, I'll be 
bound.’ 

‘I’ve no doubt she would,’ says 
Jim Naldret, with a chuckle. ‘ But 
that working-man in Parliament 
question is a problem.’ 

‘Well, don’t you bother your 


ple’s business. My old mother 
used to say that every hen’s got 
enough to do to look after its own 
chicks, and it clacks enough over 
that, goodness knows.’ 

‘But I’m not a hen, mother,’ 
remonstrates Jim; ‘I’m a cock, 
and I like to have a crow now and 
then.’ 

‘Well,’ exclaims Mrs. Naldret, 
stitching viciously, ‘ crow on your 
own dunghill. Don’t you go en- 
croaching on other people’s pre- 
mises.’ 


IF I DID NOT LOVE HER, I WOULD NOT GO AWAY. 


THE entrance of George Naldret 
and young Mr. Million gives a 
new turn to the conversation, and 
to the aspect of affairs. George 
Naldret needs but a very few words 


of introduction. He is like his 

father was when his father was a 

young man. More comely-look- 

ing because of the difference in 

their ages, but his little bit of 
Cc 
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English whisker is after the same 
model as his father’s, and his hair 
is also of a light sandy colour. His 
head is well shaped, and he has 
contracted his father’s habit of 
rubbing one side of it with his 
two-foot rule when he is in earnest. 
When he came into the world, his 
mother declared that he was as like 
his father as two peas, which state- 
ment, regarded from a purely 
grammatical point of view, involved 
a contradiction ofideas. But gram- 
mar stands for nothing with some. 
Poor folk who have received im- 
perfect education are not given to 
hypercriticism. It is not what is 
said, but what is meant. George’s 
father and his father’s father had 
been carpenters before him, and as 
he has taken after them, he may 
be said to have become a carpenter 
by hereditary law. Mrs. Naldret 
was satisfied. To have a trade at 
one’s finger-ends, as she would have 
expressed it, is not a bad inherit- 
ance. 

Young Mr. Million was named 
after his father, James, and was 
therefore called young Mr. Million 
to prevent confusion. //is father 
and his father’s father had been 
brewers, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, in the brewing interest before 
him, andhe was supposed to take af- 
terthem. There was this difference, 
however, between him and George 
Naldret. George Naldret was a 
thoroughly good carpenter, but it 
cannot be said that young Mr. 
Million was a thoroughly good 
brewer. In point of fact, he was 
not a brewer at all, for he knew 
no more of the trade than I do. 
He knew a good glass of beer 
when he was drinking it, but he 
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did not know how to make it; as 
George knew a good piece of 
carpentering work when it was be- 
fore him; but then George could 
produce a similar piece of work 
himself. George took pride in his 
trade; young Mr. Million looked 
down upon his because it was a 
trade—he thought it ought to be a 
profession. Although he and his 
were the last who should have 
thought unkindly of it, for from the 
profits of the family brewery a vast 
fortune had been accumulated. 
Estates had been bought ; position 
in society had been bought ; a seat 
in the House had been bought; 
perhaps, by and by, a title would 
be bought: for eminence deserves 
recognition. And a man can be 
eminent in so many different ways. 
One may be an eminent tea-dealer, 
or an eminent chiropodist, or an 
eminent dentist, if one’s profits are 
largeenough. Theseatinthe House 
was occupied at the present time 
by Mr. James Million senior, whose 
chief business in the Senate appear- 
ed to be to look sharply after his 
own interests and those of his class, 
and to vote as he was bid upon 
those indifferent questions of pub- 
lic interest which did not affect the 
profits of his brewery, and which 
were not likely to lessen his in- 
come from it. For Mr. Million’s 
brewery, being an old-established 
institution, had become a sacred 
* vested interest,’ which it was ab- 
solute sacrilege to touch or inter- 
fere with. Andit is true that ‘vest- 
ed interests’ are ticklish questions 
to deal with; but it happens, now 
and then, in the course of time, that 
what is a ‘ vested interest’ with the 
few (being fed and pampered until 
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it has attained a monstrous growth) 
becomes a vested wrong to the 
many. ‘Then the safety of society 
demands that something should be 
done to stop the monstrous growth 
from becoming more monstrous 
still. The namé of Million was well 
known in the locality in which the 
Naldrets resided, for a great many 
of the beershops and public-houses 
in the streets round about were un- 
der the family thumb, so to speak, 
and it was more than the com- 
mercial lives of the proprietors 
were worth to supply any liquids 
but those that Million brewed to 
the thirsty souls who patronised 
them. And nice houses they were 
for a man to thrive upon—worthy 
steps upon the ladder of fame for 
aman to grow Eminent by! 
Young Mr. Million was a hand- 
some-looking fellow, with the best 
of clothes, and with plenty of mo- 
ney in his purse. Having no career 
marked out for him pending the time 
when he would have to step into his 
father’s shoes, he made one for him- 
self. He became a merchant in 
wild oats—a kind of merchandise 
which is popularly considered to be 
rather a creditable thing for young 
men to speculate in; and it was a 
proof of his industry that he was 
accumulating a large supply of the 
cornm—having regard probably to 
its future value in the market. But 
in this respect he was emulated by 
many who deem it almost a point 
of honour to have their granaries 
well supplied with the commodity. 
As the young men enter the 
room, Bessie’s eyes brighten. She 
knows George’s footsteps well, 
and has not recognised the other. 
George enters first, and he has 


drawn Bessie to him and kissed 
her, and she him, before she sees 
young Mr. Million. When she 
does see that heir to the family 
brewery, she gently releases herself 
from George’s embrace, and stands 
a little aside, with a heightened 
colour in her face. The action is 
perfectly natural, and just what a 
modest girl would do in the pre- 
sence of a comparative stranger— 
as young Mr. Million must have 
been, necessarily, he being so high 
in the social scale, and she so low. 
The young gentleman, in the most 
affable manner, shakes hands all 
round, and gives them good even- 
ing. 

‘ Meeting George as I was stroll- 
ing this way,’ he says, accepting 
the chair which Mrs. Naldret offers 
him, ‘and having something to 
say to him, I thought I might take 
advantage of his offer to step in, 
and rest for a minute or so.’ 

Had he told the exact truth, he 
would have confessed that he had 
no idea of coming into the house 
until he heard from old Ben Spar- 
row, at whose shop he had called, 
that Bessie was at Mrs. Naldret’s, 
and that, meeting George after- 
wards, he had walked with him 
to the door, and had accepted a 
casual invitation to walk in, given 
out of mere politeness, and almost 
as a matter of form. 

‘You have the 7rmfet there, I 
see,’ continues young Mr. Million, 
addressing the master of the house; 
‘is there anything particular in it?” 

‘No, sir,’ replies Jim, ‘nothing 
but the usual things—strikes, elec- 
tions, and that like. There’s always 
plenty stirring to fill a newspaper.’ 

‘That there is,’ says the young 
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brewer ; ‘I’m sorry to hear of the 
strikesspreading. They make things 
bad in every way.’ 

‘That they do, sir,’ chimes in 
Mrs. Naldret; ‘let well alone, I 
say.’ 

Young Mr. Million assents with 
a motion of his head. Perhaps he 
would have spoken if his attention 
had not been fixed upon Bessie, 
whom George has drawn within the 
circle of his arm. 

‘Women can’t be expected,’ says 
Jim Naldret, with rather less po- 
liteness than he usually shows to 
his wife in company, ‘to under- 
stand the rights and wrongs of this 
sort of thing. It’s only the horse in 
the shafts that feels the weight of 
the pull.’ 

‘Well,’ says young Mr. Million 
in a careless manner, ‘I’m no po- 
litician ; I leave that to my father. 
_ So, without venturing an opinion 
in the presence of one who has 
studied these questions —with a 
condescending nod to Jim Naldret 
—‘I can’t do better than side with 
Mrs. Naldret, and say with her, Let 
wellalone.’ With a graceful bow to 
that worthy creature, who receives 
it without gratitude, for it does not 
please her to find herself trapped 
into taking sides with a stranger, 
however much of a gentleman he 
may be, against her husband. 

‘Mr. Million came to tell me,’ 
says George during the lull that fol- 
lows, clearing his throat, ‘that the 
Queen of the South sails earlier 
than was expected. It goes out of 
the Mersey the day after to-mor- 
row.’ 

He does not look at any one of 
them as he says this, but they all, 
with the exception of young Mr. 


Million, turn their anxious eyes to 
George. The Queen of the South 
is the name of the ship in which 
George is to sail for the other end 
of the world. 

‘So soon! exclaims Mrs. Nal- 
dret, with a motherly movement 
towards her son. 

‘So soon !’ echoes Bessie faintly, 
clinging closer to her lover. 

And ‘Why not stop at home?’ 
is on the mother’s tongue. ‘ Even 
now, why not stop at home, and be 
contented? But she knows what 
George’s answer would be, so she 
restrains her speech. ‘I want my 
Bessie,’ he would have answered, 
‘and I want a home to bring her 
to. If I did not love her, I would 
not go away, but I would be con- 
tent to work here as you have done 
all your lives, and live as you have 
done, from hand to mouth.’ 

To cheer them, young Mr. Mil- 
lion tells them the latest best 
news from the other side of the 
world—how cheaply a man could 
live; how much larger a workman’s 
earnings were there than here; 
what a demand there was for skilled 
labour; and what chances there 
were for every man whose head 
was screwed on the right way. 

‘Suppose a man doesn’t wish to 
work at his trade,’ he says, ‘ and 
takes it into his head to make a 
venture for three or four months. 
There are the gold-fields. All 
over New South Wales and New 
Zealand new gold-fields are being 
discovered. They say that the 
natives of New Zealand are bring- 
ing in great lumps of gold from 
the north, and that the ground 
there has never been turned over, 
and is full of gold. Once in the 
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colonies, it takes no time to get to 
these places ; and even if a man is 
not fortunate enough to do well, 
he can come back to his trade. 
The experiment that occupies three 
or four months in making is not a 
great slice out of a young man’s 
life, and the prize that’s likely to 
be gained is worth the venture. 
Then at these new places, suppos- 
ing George does not care to run 
the risk that lies in gold-digging, 
but determines to stick to his trade, 
what better one can he have than 
that of a carpenter? Houses and 
shops must be built, and they 
must be built of wood. Who is to 
build them? Why, carpenters! 
Think of the scope there is for 
good workmen. Why, a carpenter 


must be almost a king in those 
places! If I hadn’t been born into 
a fortune,’ he concludes, ‘I would 
give three cheers for Captain Cook, 
and be off without a day’s delay.’ 

When he bids them good-night, 
as he does presently, seeing that 
silence falls upon them and that 
they wish to be left alone, he does 
not leave a bad impression behind 
him. But although he has not ad- 
dressed half a dozen words to the 
girl, he sees with his mind’s eye 
Bessie’s bright face, and no other, 
as he walks through the cold air. 
Now, what on earth could a pretty 
girl like Bessie have to do with 
the stock of wild oats which young 
Mr. Million was so industriously 
collecting ? 


WITH THE DAWNING OF A NEW YEAR, BEGIN A NEW LIFE. 


WHEN Saul Fielding left Mrs. 
Naldret he made his way through 
the narrow streets, shivering and 
stamping, until he came to a house, 
the lower portion of which was de- 
voted to the sale of plum- and peas- 
pudding, and food of that descrip- 
tion. The side door which led to 
the upper portion of the house was 
open, and Saul ascended the dark 
stairs until there wereno more stairs 
to ascend, and entered a room, the 
low roof of which shelved in one 
part almost to the floor. A com- 
mon lamp was alight, the flame 
being turned very low down, more, 
it is to be presumed, for the sake 
of economy than for safety, for 
there was nothing in the room of 
the slightest value. What little furni- 
ture there was was rickety and bro- 
ken: two cane chairs, nearly bald; 
the few ragged pieces of cane that 


were left in the frames were tattered 
and of various lengths, and mourn- 
fully proclaimed, ‘See what we have 
come to!’ while one of the chairs 
was so completely decrepit, that it 
had lost its backbone, and had so 
little life left in it, that it wheezed 
when sat upon ; a turn-up bedstead, 
which made a miserable pretence 
of being something else; a deal 
table, which once could flap its 
wings, but could do so no longer ; 
on the table two cups, which were 
not of a match, but this was really 
of the smallest consequence, for 
one was chipped and one was with- 
out a handle; and a metal teapot, 
the surface of which was so bat- 
tered, that it might be likened to 
the face of a worn-out prizefighter 
who had played second best in a 
hundred fierce encounters. But, 
common and poor as was every- 
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thing in the room, everything was 
as clean and tidy as orderly hands 
could make it. 

Saul Fielding turned up the light 
of the lamp, and the lamp spat 
and spluttered in the operation 
with a discontented air of being 
ill-fed ; this discontent was plainly 
expressed in the top of the wick, 
which was lurid and inflamed. 
There were signs in the room of a 
woman’s care, and Saul Fielding 
sat down upon the wheezy chair, 
and waited with his head resting 
upon his hand. He had not long 
to wait; the sound of light steps 
running up the stairs caused him to 
rise, and look towards the door. 

‘Jane!’ 

She nodded and kissed him, and 
asked him if he were hungry. 

‘ No,’ he answered ; ‘ where have 
you been to?” 

‘Only on a little errand. Come, 
you must be hungry. You've had 
no tea, I know.’ 

She took the remains of a loaf, 
and a yellow basin containing a 
little dripping, from a cupboard, 
and cut the bread and spread the 
dripping solicitously. Then she 
pressed him to eat. 

‘I shall have some with you,’ she 
said. 

To please her, he forced himself 
to eat. 

‘It’s very cold, Jane.’ 

‘Very, Saul.’ 

She was a woman who once was 
very fair to look at, who was fair 
now, despite her poverty. She was 
not more than twenty-five years of 
age, but she looked older; there 
was no wedding-ring on her finger, 
and she was too poor for adorn- 
ment of any kind about her person. 


There was beauty in her, however ; 
the beauty that lies in resignation. 
And now, as Saul Fielding looked 
at her furtively, he noticed, with 
evident inward fear, a certain kind 
of sad resolution in her manner 
which tempered the signs of long 
suffering that dwelt in her face. 
He put his hand timidly upon her 
once, and said in a troubled voice, 

‘You have no flannel petticoat 
on, Jane.’ 

‘No, Saul,’ she answered cheer- 
fully ; ‘I have pledged it.’ 

An impressive silence followed. 
Asthe darkness that fell upon Egypt 
could be felt, so the silence that 
fell upon this room spoke: with 
bitter, brazen tongue. 

‘I have been out all the after- 
noon,’ she said presently. ‘ First 
I went to——you know where.’ Her 
soft voice faltered, and carried the 
meaning of the vague words to his 
sense. 

‘And saw her?’ he asked wist- 
fully. 

‘Yes; she was playing on the 
door-step. She looked so beauti- 
ful! I—I kissed her! 

All the love that woman’s heart 
can feel, all the tenderness of which 
woman’s love is capable, were ex- 
pressed in the tone in which she 
uttered these simple words. She 
placed her fingers on her lips, and 
dwelt upon the memory of the kiss 
with tearful eyes, with heart that 
ached with excess of love. 

‘Did I tell you that last week 
I tried again to get work, Saul ?” 

‘No,’ he said ; ‘you failed!’ As 
if he knew for certain with what 
result. 

“Yes; I failed,’ she repeated 
sadly. 
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‘I ask myself sometimes if I am 
a man,’ exclaimed Saul, in con- 
tempt of himself, spurning himself 
as it were; ‘if I have anything ofa 
man’s spirit left within me. Mrs. 
Naldret said something of that sort 
to methis very night—not unkindly, 
but with a good purpose. When I 
think of myself as I was many years 
ago, it seems to me that I am trans- 
formed. And the future! Good 
God! what lies in it for us? 

‘I am a tie upon you, Saul.’ 

‘A tie upon me? he said, in a 
tone of wonder. ‘Jane, you are 
my salvation! But for you I should 
have drifted into God knows what. 
You are at once my joy and my re- 
morse.’ 

He took from the mantelshelf a 
broken piece of looking-glass, and 
gazed at the reflection of his face. 
A bold and handsome face, but 
with deeper lines in it than his years, 
which were not more than thirty- 
two or three, warranted. Strong 
passion and dissipation had left 
striking marks behind them, but 
his clear blue eyes were as yet un- 
dimmed, and shone with a lustre 
which denoted that there was vigour 
still in him. His mouth was large, 
and the lips were the most no- 
ticeable features in his face; they 
were the lips of one to whom elo- 
quence came as a natural gift, firm, 
and tremulous when need be. The 
change that he saw in himself as 
he looked back to the time gone 
by gave point and bitterness to his 
next words, 

‘I was not like thisonce. When 
you first saw me, Jane, these marks 
and lines were wanting—they have 
come all too soon. But no one is 
to blame but I. I have brought it 


3 
all on myself. On myself! On 
you !—you suffer with me, patient- 
ly, uncomplainingly. You have a 
greater load than I to bear; and 
you will not let me lighten it.’ 

*I will not let you, Saul! I 
don’t understand.’ 

‘ Because every time I approach 
the subject, I try to approach it 
by a different road.’ 

‘Ah, I know now,’ she said 
softly. 

‘Jane, I ask you for the twen- 
tieth time.’ He held out his hands 
supplicatingly to her. ‘ Let medo 
what I can to remove the shame 
from you. Let me do what I can 
to atone for my fault. As you love 
me, Jane, marry me? 

‘ As I love you, Saul, I refuse ? 

He turned from her, and paced 
the room; she watched him with 
steady loving eyes, and the signs 
of a sad, fixed resolution deepened 
in her face. 

‘Come and sit by me, Saul.’ 

He obeyed her, and she drew his 
head upon her breast and kissed 
his lips. 

‘ There’s no question—no doubt 
of the love between us, Saul ? 

‘None, Jane.’ 

‘If some chance were to part us 
this night, and I was never to look 
upon your face again ’ 

‘Jane? 

—‘ AndI was never to look upon 
your face again,’ she repeated with 
a cheerful smile, ‘I should, if I 
lived to be an old woman, and you 
to be an old man, never for one 
moment doubt that you loved me 
through all the years.’ 

‘It is like you, Jane; your faith 
would not be misplaced.’ 

‘I know it, and I know that you 
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would be to me the same—you 
would believe that no other man 
could hold the place in my heart 
that you have always held.’ 

He took her in his arms, and said 
that she was his anchor; that as 
nothing on earth could shake her 
faith in him, so nothing on earth 
could shake his faith in her ; after 
what she had said (although he 
knew it before, and would have 
staked his worthless life on it) 
could she still refuse to allow him 
to make her the only reparation it 
was in his power to make ? 

She waived the question for the 
present. and said, 

‘We are at the lowest ebb, Saul.’ 

‘ Ay,’ he answered. 

‘Then you must not speak of 
drifting,’ she said tenderly; ‘we 
have drifted low enough. Remem- 
ber, Saul,’ and she took his hand 
in hers, and looked into his eyes, 
‘we have not ourselves alone to 
think of. There is another. It only 
needs resolution. Come—let us 
talk of it. Here, there is no hope.’ 

‘There seems none, Jane; all 
heart has left me.’ 

‘ Elsewhere things might be bet- 
ter for you.’ 

‘ For us,’ he said, correcting her. 

‘ What is better for you is better 
for me,’ she replied. ‘I heard to- 
day that George Naldret ; 

* God bless him ” 

‘Amen! God bless him! I 
heard to-day that he was going 
away sooner than was expected.’ 

‘I heard so too, Jane; and I 
went round to Mrs. Naldret’s to- 
night to see him if I could. But 
he had not come home.’ 

‘ Saul,’ she said, hiding her face 
on his shoulder, and pressing him 





in her arms, as one might do who 
was about to lose what she loved 
best in this world, ‘we have suf- 
fered much together ; our love for 
each other seems to keep us down.’ 

‘It is I—I only who am to blame. 
I commenced life badly, and went 
from bad to worse.’ 

She placed her hand upon his 
lips, and stopped farther self-ac- 
cusation. 

‘It is a blessing for many,’ she 
said, ‘that those new lands have 
been discovered. A man can com- 
mence a new life there without 
being crushed by the misfortunes 
or faults of the past, if he be earn- 
est enough to acquire strength. It 
might be a blessing to you.’ 

‘It might,’ he assented, ‘if you 
were with me.’ 

‘You, with your gifts, with your 
talent for many things, might do 
so well there. Saul, turn that lamp 
down ; the light glares, and hurts 
my eyes.’ 

He turned down the lamp; the 
sullen wick flickered, once, twice, 
thrice, and the room was in dark- 
ness. 

‘Let it be, Saul ; don’t light it. 
I love to talk to you in the dark. 
It reminds me ofa time do you 
remember ?” 

Did he remember? There came 
to him, in the gloom of the mean 
room, the memory of the time, 
years ago, when he first told her 
that he loved her. In the few brief 
moments that followed, after the 
light had gone out, the entire scene 
was presented to him ; every word 
that was uttered by him and by her 
came to him. It was in the dark 
that he had told her ; it was in the 
dark that he vowed to be faithful 
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to her, and she tohim. It seemed 
as if it might have been yesterday, 
for he held her in his arms now, 
as he had held her then, and he felt 
her heart beating against his. But 
the misery of the present time was 
too pressing to forget for more than 
a brief space, and he raised his 











head from her breast, and faced 
the gleams of the clear bright cold 
night, as they shone through the 
garret-window. 

‘If I were to tell you,’ she re- 
sumed, ‘ that I have felt no sorrow 
because of the position we are in— 
not as regards money, though that 
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cannot be worse, but as regards 
our living together, not being mar- 
ried—I should tell you what is not 
true. I have felt bitter, bitter sor- 
row—bitter, bitter shame. When 
friends fell off from me, I suffered 
much—when the dearest one Ihad, 
a girl of my own age, said, “‘ Father 
forbids me to speak to you because 
you are leading a wrong life ; when 
you are married, perhaps father will 
not be so hard upon you, and we 
may be friends again, — though 
never as we were, Jane! never as 
we were !” I turned sick, Saul, be- 
cause I loved her.’ 

She paused a moment, and he, 
with a full sense of his own unwor- 
thiness, drew a little away from 
her. What she was saying now 
was all the more bitter because 
hitherto no word of implied re- 
proach had passed her lips. She 
knew his thoughts, and in her ten- 
derness for him, put forth her hand 
to draw him closer to her; but 
withdrew it immediately without 
fulfillmg her purpose, as though it 
might make her waver. 

‘I said to myself, Saul knows 
what is right ; when he is im a po- 
sition he will sayto me, Come, Jane ; 
and I pictured to myself our going 
to some quiet church one morning, 
without any one knowing it but our- 
selves, and coming back married. 
But it was not to be; the part you 
took in the strike crushed you and 
kept you down. The masters were 
against you naturally ; and I knew 
that as my friends had fallen off 
from me, so your friends and fellow 
workmen had fallen off from you. 
I blamed myself for it, for it was 
my counsel that caused you to de- 
sert the men as you had deserted 
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the masters. I did not see the con- 
sequences when I spoke ; I should 
have held my tongue.’ 

‘Jane,’ said Saul gloomily, ‘you 
were right ; I had my doubts that 
very night, after I had made the 
speech that inflamed me in the 
making as much as it inflamed the 
men in the hearing. I lost my 
head; no wonder they turned 
against me afterwards. I should 
have done the same by them. But 
in acting as I did, I acted conscien- 
tiously. What, then, did I do, when 
I began to feel the consequences 
of my own act? Sought for conso- 
lation in drink, and but for your 
steady, unwavering faith—but for 
your patient endurance, and your 
untiring efforts to bring me back 
to .reason—might have found a 
lower depth even than that. But 
patient love prevailed. Death will 
overtake me, or I will overtake it, 
when I break the promise I gave 
you not long ago!’ 

‘I know it,’ she said, with a 
bright look which he could not see, 
her back being towards the light, 
‘and that is why I can trust you 
now ; that is why I have courage to 
say what I am about tosay. There 
is no fear between us of misappre- 
hension of each other's words, of 
each other’s acts; and therefore I 
do not hesitate. Saul, if I have 
done my duty by you—and I have 
striven to do it, with all my heart 
and soul—it remains for you to do 
your duty by me.’ 

He had no word to say in re- 
ply ; that he had failed in his duty 
to her, that upon her had fallen the 
greater part of the misery, and all 
the shame, of their lot, he was fully 
conscious. But he had never heard 
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her speak like this before; her 
voice was firm, though tender, and 
he held his breath, waiting for her 
next words, 

‘It remains for you to do your 
duty by me.’ As she repeated these 
words it required the strongest 
effort of her will to keep the beat- 
ing of her heart and her inward 
suffering from afiecting her voice. 
She was successful in her effort ; 
for knowing what would occur with- 
in the next few hours, the immi- 
nence of the coming crisis gave 
her strength, and her voice was 
clear and steady. 

‘How—in what way ?’ he asked, 
in an agitated tone. 

‘Be sure of one thing, Saul,’ she 
cried, turned aside for an instant 
only by the agitation in his voice ; 
‘be sure that I love you, wholly, 
heartfully ! 

*I am sure of it. Teach me my 
duty. I will do it.’ 

She steadied herself again. 

‘Saul, we cannot go on as we 
are. We have come low—very low ; 
but worse is before us, if we are 
content to let it come, without an 
effort to avoid it. Listen. The 
greatest happiness that can fall to 
my lot is to be your wife.’ 

‘I believe it,’ he said. 

* But not as you are, Saul! Tear 
yourself from your present sur- 
roundings—tear yourself from this 
place, where there is no hope for 
you nor for me! If we were at 
opposite ends of the world, there 
is a tie that binds us which neither 
of us can ever forget. If she were 
in her grave, her lips would seek 
my breast, her little hands would 
stretch themselves out to you, to 
caress your face! What kind of 


happiness would it be for you to 
be able to say, Come, Jane; I have 
a home for you, for her?” 

He repeated, with his lips, ‘What 
kind of happiness ! but uttered no 
sound, 

‘Make the effort !— away from 
here. If you succeed—never mind 
how humble it is, never mind how 
poor—I will be your wife, loving 
you no more than I love you now, 
and you will repay me for all that 
I have suffered. If you fail But 
you will not fail, Saul. I know it! 
I feel it! Make the effort; for the 
sake of my love for you, for the 
sake of yours for me. I think, if it 
were placed before me that you 
should make the effort, and, failing, 
die, or that we should remain as 
we are, I should choose to lose you, 
and neverlook upon your face again 
Here! We are near the end 
of this sad year. Christmas is com- 
ing, Saul. Let it be the turning 
over of a new leaf for us. Nerve 
yourself—I will not say for yourown 
sake, for I know how poor an in- 
centive that would be to you—but 
for mine, and with the dawning of 
a new year, begin a new life!’ 

‘And this is the duty that re- 
mains for me to do, Jane?’ 

‘ This is the duty.’ 

Not from any doubt of her, or 
of the task she set before him, did 
he pause, but because he was for 
a while overpowered by the good- 
ness of the woman who had sacri- 
ficed all for him—who loved him, 
believed in him, and saw still some 
capacity for good in him. When 








he had conquered his emotion, he 
said in a broken tone, 

‘ And then, should such a happy 
time ever come, you will let me 
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make the poor reparation—you will 
marry me?’ 

‘How gladly’ she exclaimed, 
‘O, how gladly 

‘ No more words are needed than 
that I promise, Jane ?’ 

* No more, Saul.’ 

‘I promise. With all my strength 
I will try.’ 

He knelt before her, and, with 
his head in her lap, shed tears there, 
and prayed for strength, prayed 
with trustfulness, though the road 
was dark before him. Lifting his 
head, he saw the light of the clear 
cold sky shining through the win- 
dow at her back. With her arms 
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clasped round his neck, she leant 
forward and kissed him, and as he 
folded her in his embrace, he felt 
that there were tears also on her 
face. 

‘ The world would be dark with- 
out you, dear woman,’ he said. 

Again she kissed him, and asked 
if it was not time for him to go. 

He answered, Yes ; and yet was 
loth to go. 

‘Good-night, Jane.’ 

‘ Good-night, dear Saul.’ 

With the handle of the door in 
his hand, he turned towards her, 
and saw her standing with the light 
shining upon her. 


DEAR LOVE, GOOD-BYE, 


Ir was three o’clock in the morn- 
ing before Saul Fielding came home. 
The bell of Westminster proclaim- 
ed the hour with deep - sounding 
tongue. Saul ascended the stairs 
quietly. He did not wish to dis- 
turb any one in the house—least ot 
all, Jane, if she were asleep. ‘ Al- 
though,’ he thought, dwelling in 
love upon her, ‘the dear woman 
wakes at my lightest footfall.’ He 
crept into the room softly, and 
paused, with hand upraised and 
listening ear. ‘She is asleep,’ he 
whispered gladly. He stepped 
gently to the bedside and laid his 
hand lightly upon the pillow; it 
was cold. ‘Jane!’ he cried, with 
a sudden fear upon him. His 
hand travelled over the bed; it 
was empty. So strong a trembling 
took possession of him that he 
could not stand, and he sank, al- 
most powerless, on the bed. ‘What 
is this ? he asked of himself. ‘ Why 
is she not abed? Jane! Jane! 


Where are you?’ Although he 
spoke in a tone scarcely above a 
whisper, every word he uttered 
sounded in the dark room like a 
knell, and seemed to come back 
to him charged with terrible mean- 
ing—as though some one else were 
speaking. ‘Let me think,’ he mut- 
tered vaguely. ‘How did I leave 
her? She was not angry with me. 
Her words were full of hope. She 
kissed me, and stood—there ’ He 
looked towards the window, and 
saw the outlines of her face in the 
light—saw her eyes gazing tender- 
ly, lovingly, upon him. He knew 
that what he saw was but a trick 
of the imagination ; but he moved 
towards the light, and clasped a 
shadow in his arms. ‘The world 
is dark without you, dear woman !’ 
he sobbed, with closed eyes, re- 
peating almost the last words he 
had said to her. ‘The world is 
dark without you! Where are you? 
Have you left me?’ The table 
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shook beneath his hand, as he 
rested upon it to steady himself. 
But he could not control his agita- 
tion ; it mastered him. With trem- 
bling hands he struck a match and 
lit the lamp ; then saw with cer- 
tainty that Jane was not in the room. 
Mechanically he took from the table 
a sheet of paper with writing upon 
it, which the light disclosed. ‘Jane’s 
writing,’ he muttered, and then read: 


‘Dear Love,—lI have left you for your 
good—for mine. I had this in my mind 
when I spoke to you to-night. I have had 
it in my mind for a long time. It is the 
only secret I have ever had which you did 
not share. We have been so unfortunate 
in the past, and so clear a duty remains 
before us, that we should be undeserving 
of better fortune if we did not strive our- 
selves to better it. I rely implicitly upon 
your promise. Tear yourself away from 
this place, and begin a new life. As long 
as I live, not a day will pass without my 
praying for a better fortune for you and 
for me to Him who sees all things, and 
who my heart tells me approves of what 
Iam doing now. Pray to Him also, dear 
Love. He will hear you, and pity. Re- 
member what is the greatest happiness 
that can fall to my lot, and remember 
that I shall not be unhappy—loving you 
and having you always in my thoughts— 
while I think that you are working to- 
wards a happier end. I have no fears in 
leaving you. I know how you will keep 
your promise—and you have said so much 
to-night to comfort me! I treasure your 
words. They are balm to my heart. 

I have taken service with a respectable 
family, who live a long way from here, 
and I have adopted an assumed name. 
The address I enclose is where you can 
write tome. You will not, I know, seek 
to turn me from my purpose. I shall 
write to you to the care of Mrs. Naldret ; 
for the sake of George’s friendship for you 
she will receive the letters. Tell George. 

Dear Love, good-bye! All my prayers 
are with you. Let them and the memory 
of me sustain your heart; as the con- 
sciousness of your love for me, and my 
faith inGod’s goodness, will sustain mine. 

Till death, and after it, 

Your own 
JANE.’ 


He read the letter twice, first 
with only a vague sense of its 
meaning, but the second time with 
a clearer understanding. Sobs came 
from his chest, tears came from his 
eyes, the hand that held the paper 
trembled, as he read. He knew 
that she was right. But it was hard 
to bear — bitterly hard to bear. 
How lonely the room looked—how 
mean and miserable and desolate ! 
Faint as he was—for he had been 
standing in the cold streets for 
hours, playing with the waits, and 
nothing but a sup of water from a 
drinking fountain had passed his 
lips—he had no consciousness ot 
physical weakness. All his thoughts 
were of Jane, all his heart and soul 
and mind were charged with ten- 
derness for his dear woman. He 
looked at the words ‘ Dear Love,’ 
until he heard her voice speaking 
them. He had no thought of fol- 
lowing her ; her happiness depend- 
ed upon his obeying her, and he 
would obey her. He had resolved 
upon that immediately. But, O, if 
he could hold her in his embrace 
once more! If he could hear her 
dear voice again! If, with her arms 
around him, he could tell her that 
he would be faithful to his promise! 


He dashed the tears from his eyes. 


‘She is thinking of me now,’ he 
sobbed ; ‘she is awake and praying 
for me now! All the suffering of 
our parting was hers. She took it 
all upon herself, dear soul! She 
knew, and I did not ; and her heart 
was bleeding while she shed the 
light of hope upon mine! What 
does she say here, dear soul, to 
lessen my pain? “ You have said 
so much to-night to comfort me! 
I treasure your words, They are 
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balm to my heart.” It is like her 
— it is like her, to write those words. 
She knew, dear woman, she knew, 
dear heart, that they would comfort 
me! But I want strength! I want 
strength’ His eyes travelled over 
the letter again, and again he read 


the words, ‘Pray to Him also, 
dear Love. He will hear you, and 
pity.’ Pressing the paper to his 
lips, Saul Fielding sank upon his 
knees, and bowed his head upon 
the bed. 


TOTTIE IS READY TO TEAR OLD BEN SPARROW LIMB FROM LIMB, 


As nearly all the persons with 
whom this history has to deal are 
almost in the same station of life, 
and live within a stone’s throw 
of each other, it is not a difficult 
task for us to transport ourselves to 
the little parlour in the rear of old 
Ben Sparrow’s grocer’s shop, where 
Ben Sparrow himself is at present 
considering the mechanism of a 
curious and complicated piece of 
work, the separate parts of which 
are lying before him. Although 
the parlour and the shop adjoin 
each other, Ben Sparrow looks up- 
on the parlour as being a long way 
off, like a country house, as a place 
where he can obtain repose from 
the cares ofthe counter and shelves. 
And it really is a snug, cozy re- 
treat. 

Ben Sparrow came into the world 
exactly at midnight of the 21st of 
October 1805, a few hours after 
the battle of Trafalgar was fought 
and won; and the doubtful com- 
pliment was at once passed on the 
new arrival of being the very small- 
est baby that ever was seen. But 
then women go into extremes in 
these matters, and their statements 
that this is the most beautiful baby 
in the world, and this the smallest, 
and this the chubbiest, and this 


the darlingest, must be taken with 
very large pinches of salt. On that 
occasion the very smallest baby in 
the world acted in precisely the 
same manner as he would have 
done if he had been the very 
largest baby in the world. Look- 
ing upon the world as his own 
especial dunghill (as we all of us 
do), he immediately began to crow, 
and sounded his trumpet with the 
weakest of lungs to show that he 
had made his appearance upon the 
stage. The sound of Westminster 
bells was ringing in his ears as he 
gathered up his little toes and legs 
and clenched his little fists with an 
air of saying, Come on! to his bro- 
thers and sisters in the profession ; 
and in after-days he often declared 
jocosely that he perfectly well re- 
membered hearing his first twelve 
o'clock proclaimed by the tongue 
of old Westminster. Between that 
time and this, Ben Sparrow had 
grown from a very small baby to 
a very small man, and many event- 
ful things had occurred to him. 
When he came to man’s estate— 
the only estate he ever came into 
—he entered into business as a 
grocer; married, and lost his wife, 
who left behind her one child, a 
son, who had ‘gone wrong,’ as the 
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saying is, and whose place knew 
him nomore. The ‘ups and downs’ 
of life are generally believed to be 
a very common experience; but 
they could scarcely have been so 
with Ben Sparrow, he had so very 
many downs and so very few ups 
(if any) in the course of his career. 
Still he managed to plod on, some- 
how or other, until the present time, 
when he and his granddaughter, 
Bessie Sparrow, whom you have 
seen, and Tottie, a child of whom 
you have had a glimpse, after she 
had been put to bed by Bessie, are 
living together in the small house 
of which the grocer’s shop forms 
part. 

This short biography being con- 
cluded, we come upon Ben Spar- 
row, sitting in his parlour, contem- 
plating the separate parts of the 
curious piece of work above re- 
ferred to. The only other person 
in the room is Tottie, who is perch- 
ed on a high chair, with a rail in 
front, to prevent her making an at- 
tempt to walk in the air, and whose 
attention is divided between the 
old man and certain sweet things 
which are spread upon the table. 
Such as three large fat figs—lusci- 
ous young fellows, new, ripe, and 
with so tempting an air about them 
as to make their destruction appear 
inevitable. (Tottie is ready to act 
as executioner; her eager eyes at- 
test that they would have short 
shrift with her.) Such as _half-a- 
dozen or so sticks of cinnamon, 
not as fresh-looking as the figs, 
being indeed rather wrinkled spe- 
cimens of spice; but, notwith- 
standing their snuffy colour, they 
have an inviting odour about them, 
and tickle the nose tantalisingly. 


(Tottie would not say them nay, 
and is ready to devote them to de- 
struction on the first word of com- 
mand.) Such as a few dozen of 
plump dried currants, of exqui- 
site (As Tottie well 
knows, from experience of their 
fellows, not honestly come by ; 
for, notwithstanding her tender 
years, Tottie has a vice, as you shall 
presently see.) Such as two or three 
bunches of muscatel raisins, rich- 


sweetness. 


looking, princes among grapes, with 
a bloom upon their skins, which 
speaks eloquently of luscious juices 
within. (Tottie’s eyes wander to 
these, and her mouth waters, and 
her fingers wait but for the oppor- 
tunity. If some kind fairy would 
but cry ‘Shop! now, and call for 
a quarter of a pound of brown 
sugar, or an ounce of tea —the 
best one-and -fourpenny — or a 
ha’porth of barley - sugar! But 
business is slack, as Ben Sparrow 
will tell you, with a doleful shake 
of the head, and there appears no 
such fairy, in the form of a slat- 
tern with shoes down at heel, or 
of a bold-faced girl with her baby 
in her arms, and with a blue hand- 
kerchief tied crosswise over her 
bosom, or of a gutter-student, cap- 
less, with straggling hair, or of a 
man of any age, weak-eyed with 
shaking limbs: no such fairy calls 
‘Shop! in Tottie’s interest, and 
taps the counter with the nimble 
penny.) Such as two whole halves 
(the prettiest of paradoxes) of can- 





died lemon-peel, with such an ap- 
petising fragrance oozing out of 


them, with such delicious patches 
of sugar clinging to their alder- 
manic insides and outsides—pearls 
in mussels are valueless as a com- 
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parison—that the precious thingsof 
the world, such as dolls and boxes 
of wooden soldiers (would they 
were all so!), and oyster-shells and 
pieces of broken china to play at 
dinners and teas with, fade in the 
contemplation of them. (At least, 
such are Tottie’s feelings, as she 
looks and longs. O, for the fairy!) 
Such, to conclude with, as a few 
shreds of mace, and a clove or two 
—scarcely worth mentioning in the 
presence of their superiors. 

These delectable joys of life be- 
ing spread upon the table, immedi- 
ately under Tottie’s nose, and Tot- 
tie’s attention being divided be- 
tween them and their lawful owner, 
Ben Sparrow, it will not be difficult 
to see which of the two possessed 
the greater charms for her. Arapid 
glance at Ben Sparrow’s face, a lin- 
gering gaze upon fruit and spice, 
another rapid glance (with a slight 
reproach in it this time) at Ben 
Sparrow’s face, and, finding no be- 
nevolent intention there, a more 
fixed and longing gaze upon the 
treasures of the earth—thus it goes 
without a word on either side (the 
thoughts of each being so intensely 
engrossing), and thus it might have 
continued for goodness knows how 
long, but that Ben Sparrow, with a 
cheery laugh, taps Tottie’s cheek 
with his forefinger, and cries, in a 
tone of satisfaction, 

‘Now, I’ve got it!” 

(Tottie wishes she had.) 

‘Now, I’ve got it,’ cries the old 
man again ; ‘all complete.’ 

Tottie shifts restlessly in her high 
chair. 

‘And Tottie shall see me make 
it,’ says Ben, with beaming face, 
rubbing his hands, and shifting the 


fruit and the spice about much the 
same as if they form pieces of a puz- 
zle, and he has found the key to it. 
‘Especially,’ adds Ben, ‘as Tottie 
will sit still, and won’t touch.’ 

‘No, I never!’ exclaims Tottie. 

This is Tottie’s oath, which she 
is much given to swearing when 
her honour is called into question. 
Tottie’s ‘No, I never!’ is in her es- 
timation worth a volume of affida- 
vits, but it is much to be feared that 
her sense of moral obligation is not 
of a high order. 

‘And as Tottie’s a good little 
girl——’ 

‘ Tottie’s a dood little girl! 

There is no expression of doubt 
in the nods of the head with which 
Tottie strengthens this declaration. 

‘And ’ll sit still, she shad? see 
me make it.’ 

The good old fellow laughs. He 
does not seem to realise how diffi- 
cult is the task he has set Tottie. 
To sit still, with these treasures in 
view! Here an agonising incident 
occurs. A small piece of candied 
sugar has become detached from 
one of the halves of lemon-peel, 
and Ben Sparrow, with an air of 
abstraction, picks it up, and puts 
it—in his own mouth! Tottie 
watches him as he moves it about 
with his tongue, and her own wa- 
ters as the sweet dissolves in her 
imagination. She knows the pro- 
cess as well as Ben, and appreci- 
ates it more, and she sighs when 
the candy is finally disposed of. 

‘You see, Tottie,’ says Ben, 
taking her into his confidence, 
‘business is very slack, and Christ- 
mas is coming, Tottie.’ 

Tottie gives a nod of acquies- 
cence. 
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‘So I think to myself’-—another 
nod from Tottie; she also is think- 
ing to herself—‘if I can put some- 
thing in the window that'll make 
the people look at the figs ——’ 

Here Tottie introduces an artful 
piece of diplomacy. 

*Tottie can spell fig,’ she says, 








and proceeds to do it smilingly— 
‘F-LG, fig.’ 

But Ben, intent upon his scheme, 
does not see the point of Tottie’s 
interruption, and proceeds: 

‘—Something that'll make ’em 
look at the figs, and the currants, 
and the raisins —something new 

D 
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and spicy’—(Ben laughs at this 
joke, and repeats it)—‘ something 
new and spicy, perhaps it'll wake 
’em up, and bring ’em in here in- 
stead of going to another shop. 
For they want waking up, Tottie, 
they want waking up badly.’ 

Solemn nods from Tottie pro- 
claim the serious consideration she 
has given to the general sleepiness 
and indifference of Ben Sparrow’s 
customers. 

3en Sparrow picks up a fat cur- 
rant and contemplates it with as 
much interest as a geologist would 
contemplate a new fossil. Tottie’s 
eyes follow his movements; she 
sits like Patience on a monument, 
and another sigh escapes her as 
Ben Sparrow (again abstractedly) 
puts the currant in his mouth, and 
swallows it. Draw a veil mercifully 
over Tottie’s feelings. 

‘It was in the middle of the 
night,’ says Ben Sparrow with all 
the impressiveness demanded by 
the historical fact, ‘that I first 
thought of making ME, and putting 
ME in the window to attract cus- 
tom. I was a good deal puzzled 
about my legs, and my stomach 
got into my head, and I couldn't 
get it out; but little by little all 
my limbs and every other part of 
me came to me until the idea was 
complete. And now we'll try it— 
now we'll set to work and make a 
MAN! And if you’re a good girl, 
and ’ll sit still, you shall see ME 
made.’ 

Tottie’s experience in literature 
is very limited—extending no far- 
ther, indeed, than b-a-t bat, c-a-t cat, 
r-a-t rat, d-i-g dig, f-i-g fig, p-i-g pig— 
and she knows nothing of the ter- 
tible story of Frankenstein ; there- 





fore, she is not at all frightened at 
the idea of seeing a man made, nor 
has she any fear that it will turn 
out to be a monster. On the con- 
trary, if Ben Sparrow’s thoughts 
would only take a benevolent turn 
in the shape of a fig for Tottie, or 
a few plums for Tottie, or some 
candied sugar for Tottie, she would 
be prepared to enjoy the feat which 
Ben is about to perform as much 
as if it were the best bit of fun in 
the world. 

‘Now, then,’ commences Ben, 
with a whimsical glance at Tottie, 
who smiles back at him like a 
true diplomatist, ‘I don’t know 
what part is generally made first, 
but perhaps it'll be as well to com- 
mence with the stomach. Here it 
is—here’s my stomach.’ 

He takes one of the halves of 
the candied lemon-peel, and places 
it before him, round side up. 

‘ There’s a little too much sugar 
in me, he says, with a more 
whimsical glance than the first ; 
‘it'll make me rather too heavy, 
I’m afraid. And besides, Tottie, 
it ain’t true to nature. My inside 
ain’t got such a coating as this.’ 

He breaks a piece of candied 
sugar from the inside of his stom- 
ach, looks at Tottie, notices her 
wistful eyes, and gives it to her. 
She eats it eagerly, and so quickly 
as to cause amazement to Ben 
Sparrow, who says, 

‘You shouldn’t eat so fast, Tottie. 
Good little girls don’t eat so fast as 
that.’ 

Tottie, with feminine duplicity, 
accepts this warning in an inverted 
sense, and cries, with her mouth 
full of sugar, 

‘Tottie’s a dood little girl!’ as if 
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indorsing a statement made by her 
grandfather. But Tottie’s thoughts 
are not upon the good little girl ; 
at the present moment she resem- 
bles a savage. She has tasted 
blood, and thirsts for more. 

‘It’s a fatter stomach than mine,’ 
proceeds Ben, laying his hand upon 
his stomach of flesh, the stomach 
he came into the world with; ‘ it’s 
rounder and plumper, and would 
fit the Lord Mayor or an alderman, 
but it'll do, I daresay. Now for my 
neck.’ 

He picks up the thickest piece of 
cinnamon, and measures it with his 
eye, breaking the stick in two. ‘I 
mustn’t make my neck too long— 
nor too short—and I take the thick- 
est piece, Tottie, because it’s got 
to support my head. Like this.’ 
He makes a hole in the end of the 
lemon-peel, and sticks the cinna- 
mon in firmly. ‘ Now to stick my 
head on, Tottie.’ 

He selects the largest of the fat 
figs, and attaches it to his neck. 
‘What's the next thing? My eyes, 
to be sure. Currants.’ Remarkably 
like eyes do they look when they 
are inserted in the face of the fat 
fig. Then he takes a clove for his 
nose, and, making a thin slit in the 
fig for his mouth, inserts an appro- 
priate morsel of mace. All this be- 
ing successfully accomplished, he 
holds himself up (as far as he goes) 
for his own and Tottie’s inspection 
and approval. Tottie claps her 
hands, and laughs, but subsides in- 
to a quieter humour at a guilty 
thought that steals into her mind. 
She thinks what a delightful thing 
it would be to take her grandfather 
(as far as he goes) and eat him bit 
by bit. 


‘I begin to look ship- shape,’ 
observes Ben Sparrow, gazing ad- 
miringly at the unfinished effigy 
of himself. ‘ You see, Tottie, 
what the people want nowadays 
is novelty—something new, some- 
thing they haven’t seen before. 
Give them that, and you're all 
right.’ (Which vague generality 
appears to satisfy him.) ‘ Now, 
here it is—here’s novelty—here’s 
something they’ve never seen be- 
fore; and if this don’t bring custom, 
I don’t know what will.’ 

Tottie gives a grave and silent 
assent; she cannot speak, for her 
mind is bent upon cannibalism. 
She is ready to tear the old man 
limb from limb. 

‘But,’ continues Ben Sparrow, un- 
conscious of the horrible thought 
at work in the mind of the appar- 
ently innocent child before him, 
‘I must get along with myself, 
or I shall never be finished. I 
haven’t been in any battle that I 
know of, and I wasn’t born a cripple, 
so my limbs must be all right when 
I appear in public. Now for my 
arms. More cinnamon! I think I 
may call cinnamon my bones.’ 

When two pieces of cinnamon 
are stuck into the sides of the 
candied lemon-peel, they look so 
naked that he says, 

‘I must put sleeves on my arms.’ 

And impales raisins upon them, 
and sticks five small slips of mace 
in each of the last raisins, which 
serve for fingers. 

‘Now for my legs, and there I 
am. More cinnamon! 

Two sticks of cinnamon stuck in 
the bottom of his candied stomach, 
and then clothed with raisins, form 
his legs, and there he és, complete. 
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‘I think I'll do,’ he says com- 
placently. 

At this moment a voice calls 
‘Shop ! and a fairy, in the shape of 
a shoeless ragged girl, taps upon 
the counter. Ben Sparrow goes in- 
to the shop to serve, and Tottie is 
left alone with his effigy. Now it 
has been mentioned above that 
Tottie has a vice, and this is it: 
she is afflicted, not with a raging 
tooth, but with a tooth so sweet as 
to weaken her moral sense, so to 
speak: she is unable to resist temp- 
tation when it presents itself to her 
in the shape of sweetmeats or fruit, 
and her notions as to the sacredness 
of such-like property are so loose 
that (no one being by to see her 
do it) she helps herself. And yet 
it is a proof that she possesses a 
wakeful conscience, that she turns 
her back upon herself when she 
pilfers, as if she would wish to 
make herself believe that she is 
unconscious of what she is doing. 
Thus, seeing, say, a bowl of currants 
near, and no person within sight, 
she will approach the bowl stealthi- 
ly, and, turning her back to it, will 
put her hand behind her, and take 
a fistful, with an air of thinking of 
something else all the while. And 
it is a proof that the moral obliga- 
tion of her conscience is notentirely 
dormant, that, after the act is com- 
mitted and enjoyed, she will, under 
the influence of a human eye, in- 
stantly defend herself without being 
accused, by ‘No, I never! no, I 
never!’ This express admission 
of guilt she can no more resist than 
she can resist the temptation itself. 
At the present time the sweet effigy 
of Ben Sparrow is lying within reach 
upon the table. Shutting her eyes, 


Tottie stretches out her hand, and 
plucking her grandfather’s left leg 
bodily from his candied stomach, 
instantly devours it, cinnamon, 
raisins, and all—and has just made 
the last gulp when Ben Sparrow, 
having served his customer, reénters 
the parlour. He casts a puzzled 
look at his dismembered effigy, and 
mutters, 

‘Well! if I didn’t think I had 
made my two legs, may I be sugar- 
ed! Which sweet oath is exactly 
appropriate to the occasion. Then 
he turns to Tottie, who is gazing 
unconsciously at vacancy, with a 
wonderfully intense expression in 
her eyes, and she immediately 
shakes her head piteously, and 
cries, 

*No, I never! no, I never!’ 

Ben Sparrow, having his doubts 
aroused by this vehement assever- 
ation of innocence, says mourn- 
fully, 

‘O, Tottie! Tottie! 
think you’d do it! 
eat me up like that!’ 

But Tottie shakes her head still 
more vehemently, and desperately 
reiterates, ‘No, I never! no, I 
never!’ With the frightful con- 
sciousness that the proofs of her 
guilt are in her inside, and that she 
has only to be cut open for them 
to be produced. 

Ben Sparrow, with a grave face, 
makes himself another leg, moving 
himself, however, out of Tottie’s 
reach with reproachful significance. 
An unexpected difficulty occurs at 
this point. Being top-heavy he 
cannot balance himself upon his 
legs; but Ben is of an ingenious 
turn of mind, and he hits upon the 
expedient of shoring himself up 
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from behind with stout sticks of 
cinnamon. Then, setting himself 
up, he gazes at himself in admira- 





37 
tion. Tottie’s eyes are also fixed 


upon the effigy; it possesses a hor- 
rible fascination for her. 


HERE AND THERE ARE FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


ALL night long Saul Fielding 
knéels by the side of his bed, ab- 
sorbed in the memory of the woman 
whom he loves, and who, out of her 
great love for him, has deserted 
him. At first his grief is so great 
that he cannot think coherently ; 
his mind is storm-tossed. But after 
a time the violence of his grief 
abates, and things begin to shape 
themselves in his mind. The night 
is cold, but he does not feel the 
winter’s chill. The wind sighs and 
moans at his window, but he does 
not hear it. As‘it leaves his lattice, 
and travels through the courts and 
streets, it bears upon its wings the 
influence of the grief it has wit- 
nessed, and it sobs to the stone 
walls, ‘ There kneels a man in woe!’ 
It gathers strength when it leaves 
the packed thoroughfares, which, 
huddled together like a crowd of 
beggars, seem to seek warmth in 
close contact, and becomes angry 
when it reaches the wide streets, 
angrier still when it reaches the 
woods, where the trees tremble as 
it rushes past them. Say that it 
rushes onward and still onward, and 
that we have the power to follow 
it—that we see it merge into other 
winds, and become furious—that 
we see its fury die away — that 
we leave the winter and the night 
behind us—that we travel ahead 
of it over lands and seas until we 
come to where spring and day- 
light are—that we travel onward 
and still onward, until noon and 


spring are passed, and we come 
to where bright sun and summer 
are. Where are we? Thousands 
upon thousands of miles away; but 
the time is the same, for as the 
warm wind kisses us we look back 
and see the man kneeling by the 
side of his bed. It is winter and 
night, and there kneels the man. 
It is summer and day, and here is 
another man among the mountains 
lying on the earth, looking at the 
clouds. And the time is the same. 
The thoughts of both these men 
are in the past. What connection 
can there be between these two in 
such adverse places, seasons, and 
circumstances? They have never 
touched hands. What link can bind 
them? Heart-links? Perhaps. It 
would not be so strange. It may 
be that at this present moment, in 
some distant part of the world of 
which we have only read or dreamt, 
links in your life’s chain and mine 
are being forged by persons whose 
faces we have never seen. 

He is desolate. Jane has gone 
from him. She has left words of 
comfort behind her, but he may 
never look upon her face again. 
She has given him a task to fulfil. 
‘If I have done my duty by you,’ 
she said, ‘and I have tried to do 
it, it remains for you to do your 
duty by me.’ He will be true to 


his dear woman, as she has been 
to him. He will strive to perform 
the task she has set before him— 
he will strive to find a way. Ay, 
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if he dies in the attempt. He will 
consider presently how he shall 
commence. In the mean time, he 
must think of Jane. 

He falls into a doze, thinking of 
her, and with her in his mind the 
past comes to him. The aspirations 
which filled his boyish mind—his 
love for books—his desire to rise 
above his surroundings—his rea- 
sonings upon the relation of this 
and that, and his theoretical con- 
clusions, which were to suddenly di- 
vert the common custom of things, 
as if a creation could in a moment 
crumble into dust the growth of 
centuries—his delight when he 
found that he was an orator, and 
could move an assembly of men 
to various passions—his meeting 
with Jane He went no far- 
ther. The memory of her as she 
was when he first saw her, a bright 
flower—ah, how bright, how trust- 
ful and womanly !—stopped farther 
thought, and for a time no vision 
appears of his downfall, his weak- 
ness, his disgrace, his sinking lower, 
lower, until he is almost a lost man. 
It comes to him presently with all 
its shame ; but when he wakes, the 
chaos of images in his mind resolves 
itself into this: his life is before 
him, full of weeds, like an untended 
garden, but here and there are For- 
get-me-nots, and each one bears the 
name of Jane. 

The morning light steals in upon 
his vigil, and still he has not de- 
cided how or in what way he shall 
commence his new life. In truth he 
is powerless. He has no weapons 
to fight with. His old confidence 
in himself, his pride, his strength 
of will, are covered with the rust of 
long weakness. Rising from his 





knees, he breaks the crust of ice 
upon the water in his pitcher, and 
bathes his face. The cold water 
seems to bring strength to him. He 
looks about the room, and every- 
thing within the poor walls speaks 
of Jane’s love and care for him. 
The fire is laid with the last few 
sticks of wood and the last few 
lumps of coal. The old kettle, filled, 
is on the hob. The last pinch of 
tea is in the cup; the remains of 
the loaf are on the table. Nota 
thing is forgotten. ‘ Dear woman!’ 
he murmurs. ‘ Itis like you! He 
paces the room slowly, striving to 
think of some path by which he can 
obtain a home for Jane, and there- 
by win her and reward her. It is 
useless, he knows, to seek for work 
here in the neighbourhood where 
he is known. He is known too well, 
and has sunk too low. Who would 
believe in his profession of amend- 
ment? Besides, what is the use of 
trying? He is of the same trade as 
George Naldret, and even George, 
a better workman than he, has re- 
solved to leave, and try his fortune 
elsewhere, because of the difficulty 
he finds in saving sufficient money 
to buy a home for the girl he de- 
sires to marry. Even George is 
compelled to emigrate-—— He 
stops suddenly in the middle of the 
room, and draws himself up with a 
spasmodic motion. Jane’s words 
come to him: ‘ It is a blessing for 
many that these new lands have 
been discovered. A man can com- 
mence a new life there, without be- 
ing crushed by the misfortunes or 
faults of the past, if he be earnest 
enough toacquire strength. It might 
be a blessing to you.’ ‘ A new life 
in anew land!’ he says aloud. ‘All 
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the weakness and shame of the 
past wiped away because they 
will not be known to those around 
me. I should feel myself a new 
man—a better man; my strength, 
my courage would come back to 
me!’ So strong an impression 
does the inspiration of the thought 
make upon him, that he trembles 
with excitement. But can he leave 
Jane —leave the country which 
holds her dear form? Yes, he can, 
he will; the memory of her will sus- 
tain him; and she will approve, as 
indeed she has done already by her 
words. ‘It is the only way!’ he 
cries; ‘the only way! Thus far he 
thinks, and then sinks into a chair, 
despairing. —The means! Howcan 
he obtain the means? He has nota 
shilling in the world, nor any friends 
powerful enough to help him. Hea- 
ven’s gate seems to be more easily 
accessible to him than this new 
land across the seas. But he does 
not allow himself to sink into the 
lowest depth of despondency. Jane 
stands before him; her words are 
with him; like wine they revive his 
fainting soul. ‘ Come, Saul,’ he 
cries aloud to himself, resolutely. 
‘Come—think! Cast aside your 
weakness. Be your old self once 
more! These words, spoken to 
himself as though they came from 
the lips of a strong man, sound like 
a trumpet in his ears, and really 
strengthen him. Again he thinks 
of George Naldret. ‘Mr. Million 
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gave him his passage ticket,’ he 
says ; ‘would Mr. Million give me 
one?’ No sooner has he uttered 
the words than the current of his 
thoughts is diverted, and he finds 
himself speculating upon the cause 
of Mr. Million’s generosity to 
George. Friendship? No, it can 
scarcely be that. There can be no 
friendship between George and Mr. 
Million. Kindness? Perhaps; and 
yet he has never heard that Mr. 
Million was noted for the perform- 
ance of kindly actions. These con- 
siderations trouble him somewhat 
on George’s account, although he 
cannot explain to himself why the 
fact of Mr. Million giving George 
a free passage ticket to the other 
end of the world should cause him 
uneasiness. ‘I wonder how it came 
about, he thinks. ‘I never heard 
George speak of emigrating until 
the ticket was promised to him. 
At all events, if George has any 
claim upon him, I have none. But 
Mr. Million is a public man, and 
may be in favour of emigration. It 
will cost him but little to assist me. 
There are Government emigration 
ships which take a man over for 
almost nothing, I have heard. A 
line of recommendation from Mr. 
Million in my favour would be suf- 
ficient, perhaps. I will try; I will 
try. IfI knew a prayer that would 
make my appeal successful, I would 
Say it.’ 


BATTLEDOOR AND SHUTTLECOCK. 


As a public man, James Million, 
Esquire, M.P. for Brewingham, felt 
it necessary to his position to spend 
two or three hours in his study 


every morning, and to ‘ make-be- 
lieve’ to be busy. Had you asked 
James Million what he was, he 
would not have told you that he 
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was a brewer or a capitalist, but 
would have replied briefly and 
emphatically, ‘A public man, sir.’ 
Now, to be a public man, you must 
have a shuttlecock ; and whether 
it was that Mr. Million had a real 
sympathy for the institution known 
as the working man, or because the 
working man drank large quantities 
of Million’s Entire and Million’s 
Treble X, it is certain that he set 
up the working man as his shuttle- 
cock; and it is quite as certain 
that he set it up without in the 
least understanding it, being, in- 
deed, a most unskilful player at 
any game in which his own inter- 
ests were not directly involved. 
The game of battledoor and shut- 
tlecock is a popular one with us 
from childhood upwards, but I am 
not aware that any close observer 
and noter of curious things has 
ever calculated how many shuttle- 
cocks an ordinary battledoor will 
outlast. Popular as the game is 
with children, it is more popular 
with public men, who, battledoor 
in hand, are apt (in their enthusi- 
asm and love for the game) to run 
into exceedingly wild extremes 
when a new shuttlecock, with 
spick and span new feathers, is cast 
among them. Such a superabund- 
ance of energy do they in their 
zeal impart into the game that they 
often sorely bruise the poor shut- 
tlecock, and so knock it out of all 
shape and proportion that the 
members of its family find it im- 
possible to recognise it. How 
many a poor shuttlecock have you 
and I seen on its last legs, as one 
might say, in a desperate condition 
from being much hit and much 
missed and much trodden into the 


mud, and with feathers that would 
rival those of a roupy old hen in 
the last stage of dissolution! and 
looking upon it in melancholy 
mood, may we not be excused for 
dwelling sadly upon the time (but 
yesterday !) when its feathers were 
new and crimson-tipped, and when 
it proudly took its first flight in 
the air? 

In appearance, James Million, 
the eminent brewer, was a small, 
flabby man, with a white face on 
which the flesh hung loosely. It 
had been said of him that his 
morals were as flabby as his flesh 
—but this was invented by a de- 
tractor, and if it conveyed any re- 
proach, it was at best a hazy one. 
He had a curious trick with his 
eyes. They were sound and of 
the first water—not a flaw in 
them, as diamond merchants say; 
but whenever there was presented 
for his contemplation or considera- 
tion a question of a perplexing or 
disagreeable nature, he would close 
one of his eyes, and look at it with 
the other. It was a favourite habit 
with him to walk along the streets 
so, with one eye closed ; anda man 
who set himself up for a satirist, or 
a wag, or both, once said : ‘ Jimmy 
Million is so moral that he doesn’t 
like to look on the wickedness of 
the world; so he shuts one eye, and 
can only see half of it, and thereby 
saves himself half the pain.’ 

To James Million, as he sits in 
his study, comes a servant, who, 
after due tapping at the door, so as 
not to disturb the ruminations of 
the legislator, announces a man in 
the passage who desires to see Mr. 
Million. 

‘Name ?’ asks Mr. Million. 
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‘Saul Fielding,’ answers the ser- 
vant, and adds, ‘but he says he 
does not think you know him.’ 

‘ What does he look like ?” 

The servant hesitates; he has 
not made up his mind. Although 
Saul Fielding is shabbily dressed, 
he is clean, and Jane’s watchful 
care has made his wardrobe (the 
whole of which he wears on his 
back) seem better than it is. Be- 
sides, there is ‘an air’ about Saul 
Fielding which prevents him being 


placed, in the servant’s mind, on 
the lowest rung of vagabondism. 

‘Is he a poor man? Is he a 
working man? demands Mr. Mil- 
lion impatiently. 

‘He looks like it, sir,’ replies 
the servant, not committing him- 
self distinctly to either statement. 

Mr. Million has an idle hour 
before him, which he is not disin- 
clined to devote to the working- 
man question, so he bids the ser- 
vant admit the visitor. 
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‘Wait a minute,’ says Mr. Mil- 
lion to Saul Fielding as he enters 
the room. Mr. Million evidently 
has found some very knotty pro- 
blem in the papers before him, for 
he bends over them, with knitted 
brows and studious face, and shifts 
them about, and makes notes on 
other pieces of paper, and mutters 
‘Pish? and ‘Psha!’ and ‘Very 
true !’ and ‘ This must be seen to!’ 
with many remarks indicative of 
the engrossing nature of the sub- 
ject which engages his attention. 
After a sufficient exhibition of this 
by-play, which doubtless impresses 
his visitor with a proper idea of his 
importance and of the immense 
interest he takes in public matters, 
he pushes the papers aside with a 
weary air, and looks up, with one 
eye closed and one eye open. What 
he sees before him does not seem 
to afford him any comfort: for it is a 
strange thing with public players of 
battledoor and shuttlecock, that al- 
though they have in theory a high 
respect for their shuttlecocks, they 
have in absolute fact a very strong 
distaste for them. Seeing that he is 
expected to speak, Saul Fielding 
commences; he is at no loss for 
words, but he speaks more slowly 
than usual, in consequence of the 
heavy stake he has in the inter- 
view. 

‘I have ventured to call upon 
you, sir,’ he says, ‘in the hope that 
you will take some interest in my 
story, and that you will extend a 
helping hand to a poor man.’ 

Somewhat fretfully—for careful 
as he strives to be, Saul Fielding 
has been unwise in his introduc- 
tion, which might be construed 
into an appeal for alms—some- 


what fretfully, then, Mr. Million 
interposes with 

‘ A working man ?” 

‘I hope I may call myself so— 
although, strictly speaking, I have 
done but little work for a long 
time.’ 

Mr. Million gazes with curiosity 
at his visitor, and asks, in a self- 
complacent, insolent tone, as if he 
knows all about it, 

‘Not able to get work, eh?” 

*I have not been able to get it, 
sir.’ 

‘But quite willing to do it if you 
could get it?’ 

‘Quite willing, sir; more than 
willing—thankful.’ 

Saul Fielding knows that already 

he is beginning to lose ground, but 
his voice is even more respectful 
and humble than at first—although 
the very nature of the man causes 
him to speak with a certain con- 
fidence and independence which is 
eminently offensive to the delicate 
ears of the friend of the working 
man. 
‘Of course! exclaims Mr. Mil- 
lion triumphantly and disdainfully. 
‘The old cry! I knew it. The 
old cry! I suppose you will say 
presently that there is not room 
for all, and that there are numbers 
of men who are in the same posi- 
tion as yourself—willing to work, 
unable to obtain it.’ 

Saul Fielding makes no reply; 
words are rushing to his tongue, 
but he does not utter them. » But 
Mr. Million insists upon being an- 
swered, and repeats what he has 
said in such a manner and tone 
that Saul cannot escape. 

‘I think, sir, that there are many 
men who are forced to be idle 
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against their will; that seems to 
be a necessity in all countries 
where population increases so fast 
as ours does. But I don’t com- 
plain of that.’ 

‘O? cries Mr. Million, opening 
both his eyes very wide indeed. 
* You don’t complain of that! You 
are one of those glib speakers, I 
have no doubt, who foment dis- 
satisfaction among the working 
classes, who tell them that they 
are down-trodden and oppressed, 
and that masters are fattening 
upon them! I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that you are a free- 
thinker.’ 

‘No, sir, I am not that,’ urges 
Saul Fielding, exquisitely distressed 
at the unpromising turn the inter- 
view has taken ; ‘nor indeed have 
I anything to complain of myself. 
Iam too crushed and broken-down, 
as you may see.’ 

‘ But if you were not so,’ persists 
Mr. Million, growing harder as Saul 
grows humbler, ‘if you were in regu- 
lar work, and in receipt of regular 
wages, it would be different with 
you—eh? You would have some- 
thing to complain of then doubt- 
less. You would say pretty loudly 
that the working man is under- 
paid, and you would do your best 
to fan the flame of discontent 
kept up by a few grumblers and 
idlers. You would do this—eh? 
Come, come,’ he adds haughtily, 
seeing that Saul Fielding does not 
wish to answer ; ‘ you are here upon 
a begging petition, you know. Don’t 
you think it will be best to answer 
my questions ?” 

‘What is it you wish me to an- 
swer, sir?’ asks Saul Fielding sor- 
rowfully. 
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‘ The question of wages. I want 
to ascertain whether you are one of 
those who think the working classes 
are underpaid.’ 

Saul Fielding pauses for a mo- 
ment ; and in that brief time deter- 
mines to be true to himself. ‘Jane 
would not have me do otherwise,’ 
he thinks. 

‘I think, sir,’ he says, firmly 
and respectfully, ‘that the working 
classes—by which I mean all in 
the land who have to work with 
their hands for daily bread—do not 
receive, as things go, a fair equiva- 
lent for their work. Their wages 
are not sufficient. They seem to 
me to be framed upon a basis which 
makes the work of ekeing them out 
so as to make both ends meet a 
harder task than the toil by which 
they are earned. The working 
man’s discontent does not spring 
from his work ; he does that cheer- 
fully almost always. It springs out 
of the fact, that the results of his 
work are not sufficient for comfort, 
and certainly not sufficient to dis- 
pel the terrible anxiety which hangs 
over the future, when he is ill and 
unable to work, perhaps, or when 
he and his wife are too old for 
work.’ 

*O, indeed! exclaims Mr. Mil- 
lion. ‘You give him a wife !’ 

‘Yes, sir; his life would be a 
burden indeed without a woman’s 
love.’ 

Mr. Million stares loftily at Saul 
Fielding. 

* And children, doubtless !’ 

‘Happy he who has them! It 
is Nature’s law; and no man can 
gainsay it.’ The theme possesses 
a fascination for Saul Fielding, and 
he continues warmly, ‘I put aside as 
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distinctly outrageous all that is said 
of the folly and wickedness of poor 
people marrying and having large 
families. This very fact, which the- 
orists wax indignant over—theor- 
ists, mind you, who have wives and 
families themselves, and who, by 
their arguments, lay down the mons- 
trous proposition that nature works 
in the blood according to the length 
of a man’s purse—this very fact has 
made England strong ; had it been 
otherwise, the nation would have 
been emasculated. Besides, you 
can’t set natural feeling to the tune 
of theory; nor, when a man’s indi- 
vidual happiness is concerned, can 
you induce him to believe in the 
truth of general propositions which, 
being carried out in his own per- 
son as one of the units, would make 
his very existence hateful to him.’ 

Mr. Million opens his eyes even 
wider than before ; such language 
from the lips of the ragged man be- 
fore him is indeed astonishing. 

‘What more have you to say? 
he gasps. ‘ You will want property 
equally divided ? 

‘No, sir, indeed,’ interrupts Saul 
Fielding, daring to feel indignant, 
even in the presence of so rich a 
man, at the suggestion. ‘The man 
who makes honestly for himself is 
entitled to possess and enjoy. I 
am no socialist.’ 

‘You would, at all events,’ pur- 
sues Mr. Million, ‘ feed the working 
man with a silver spoon ?—You 
would open the places of amuse- 
ment for him on the Sabbath ? 

‘I would open some places and 
shut others.’ 

* What places, now ?” 

‘The museums, the public gal- 
leries. I would give him every 





chance—he has a right to it—to 
elevate himself during the only lei- 
sure he has.’ 

‘ And in this way,’ demands Mr. 
Million severely, ‘ you would dese- 
crate the Sabbath !’ 

For the life of him Saul Fielding 
cannot help saying, 

‘ A greater desecration than even 
that can be in your eyes takes place 
on the Sabbath in places that are 
open in the name of the law.’ 

‘ You refer to ‘ 

‘ Public-houses. If they are al- 
lowed to be open, what reasonable 
argument can be brought against 
the opening of places the good in- 
fluence of which is universally ac- 
knowledged ? It is the withholding 
of these just privileges that causes 
much discontent and ill-feeling.’ 

This is quite enough for Mr. Mil- 
lion. This man, ragged, penniless, 
has the effrontery to tell the rich 
brewer to his face that he would 
have the public picture-galleries 
and museums of art opened on the 
Sabbath-day, and that he would 
shut the public-houses. Mr. Mil- 
lion can find no words to express 
his indignation. He can only say, 
stiffly and coldly, 

‘I have heard quite enough of 
your opinions, sir. Come to the 
point of your visit. You see’— 
pointing to the papers scattered 
about the table—‘that I am very 
busy.’ 

“I came, sir,’ he says sadly, ‘in 
the hope that, seeing my distress, 
you would not have been disin- 
clined to assist me—not with money, 
sir,’ he adds swiftly, in answer to 
an impatient look of dissent from 
Mr. Million, ‘ but with your good 
word. But I am afraid that I have 
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injured my cause by the expression 
of my opinions.’ 

‘In what way did you expect 
that I could aid you?’ asks Mr. 
Million carelessly, as he settles 
himself to his papers. 

‘I have been especially unfor- 
tunate in my career, sir. As I told 
you, I am willing to work, but 
am unable to obtain it. If I could 
emigrate ; if I could get into a new 
country, where labour is scarce, 
things might be better for me.’ 

The poor man is helpless at the 
rich man’s foot ; and the rich man 
plays with him, as a cat with a 
mouse. 

‘Well,’ he says, ‘emigrate. The 
country would be well rid of such 
as you.’ 

Saul Fielding takes no notice of 
the insult. He is not to be turned 
aside from his purpose, although he 
knows full well that he has missed 
his mark. 

‘I have no means, sir; I am 
poor and helpless.’ 

‘ How do you propose to effect 
your object, then ?” 

‘There are Government emi- 
grant ships which take men out, I 
have heard, for very little—for no- 
thing almost. A line of recommen- 
dation from you would be suffici- 
ently powerful, I thought, to obtain 
me a passage.’ 

‘Doubtless, doubtless,’ this with 
a smile; ‘but you are a man of 
some perception, and having ob- 
served how utterly I disagree with 
your opinions—which I consider 
abominable and mischievous to the 
last degree—you can hardly expect 
me to give you the recommenda- 
tion you ask for. May I ask, as 


you are a perfect stranger to me, 
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for I have no recollection of you 
in any way, to what I am indebted 
for the honour you have done me 
by choosing me to give you a good 
character ?’ 

‘You are a public man, sir, and 
I have heard a friend to the work- 
ing man. And as you had helped 
a friend of mine to emigrate by 
giving him a free passage in a ship 
that sails this week , 

‘Stop, stop, if you please. J 
help a friend of yours to emigrate 
by giving him a free passage! I 
think you are mistaken.’ 

‘If you say so, sir, I must be. 
But this is what George Naldret 
gave me to understand.’ 

‘And pray who is George Nal- 
dret?’ demands Mr. Million haught- 
ily ; ‘and what are 47s reasons for 
emigrating ?” 

‘George Naldret,’ returns Saul 
Fielding, in perplexity, ‘is almost 
the only friend I have in the world, 
and he is emigrating for the pur- 
pose of putting himself into a posi- 
tion to marry more quickly than 
his prospects here will allow him.’ 

‘As you are introducing me,’ 
says Mr. Million, with an air of 
supreme indifference, ‘to your 
friends, perhaps you would like 
also to introduce me to the young 
lady—for of course’ (with a sneer) 
‘she is a young lady—he desires 
to marry.’ 

‘Her name is Sparrow—Bessie 
Sparrow, granddaughter to an old 
grocer.’ 

Mr. Million becomes suddenly 
interested, and pushes his papers 
aside with an exclamation of anger. 

‘What name did you say?’ 

‘Miss Bessie Sparrow.’ 

The rich brewer ponders for a 
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moment, evidently in no pleasant 
mood. Then suddenly rings a bell. 
A servant appears. 

‘Is my son in the house?” 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Tell him to come to me in- 
stantly.’ 

Saul Fielding waits gravely. 
Seemingly, he also has found new 
food for contemplation. Presently 
young Mr. Million appears. 

* You sent for me, sir.’ 

‘Yes, James. Do you know this 
person?’ with a slight wave of the 
hand in the direction of Saul Field- 
ing, as towards a thing of no con- 
sequence. Saul Fielding knows 
that his mission has failed, but 
does not resent this contemptuous 
reference to him. He stands, hum- 
ble and watchful, before father and 
son. 

‘I have seen him,’ says young 
Mr. Million, ‘and I should say he 
is not a desirable person in this 
house.’ 

‘My opinion exactly. Yet, in- 
fluenced by some cock-and-a-bull 
story, he comes here soliciting my 
assistance to enable him to emi- 
grate. The country would be well 
rid ofhim, I am sure ; but of course 
it is out of my power to give such 
a person a good character to the 
emigration commissioners.’ 

‘Out of anybody’s power, I 
should say,’ assents young Mr. 
Million gaily. ‘To what cock-and- 
a-bull story do you refer ? 

‘He tells me—which is news to 
me—that I have given a free pas- 
sage ticket to a friend of his, George 
—George—what did you say ?’ 

‘George Naldret, sir.’ Saul Field- 
ing supplies the name in a manner 
perfectly respectful. 
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‘Ay—George Naldret. Such a 
statement is in itself, of course, a 
falsehood. Even if I knew George 
Naldret, which I do not, and de- 
sired to assist him, which I do not, 
the fact of his being engaged to be 
married to any one of the name of 
Sparrow—a name which means 
disgrace in our firm, as you are 
aware—would be sufficient for me 
not to do so.’ 

Young Mr. Million steals a look 
at Saul Fielding, whose face, how- 
ever, is a mask ; and in a hesitat- 
ing voice says: ‘I think I can 
explain the matter; but it is not 
necessary for this person to remain. 
You do not know, perhaps, that 
he was the chief mover in a strike 
a few years ago, which threatened 
to do much mischief.’ 

‘I am not surprised to hear it,’ 
says the rich brewer ; ‘ the opinions 
he has expressed have prepared 
me for some such statement con- 
cerning him. He would desecrate 
the Sabbath-day by opening mu- 
seums and picture-galleries, and he 
would curtail the liberty of the 
subject by closing public-houses, 
and depriving the working man of 
his beer! Monstrous! monstrous ! 
He has nothing to say for himself, 
I suppose.’ 

‘No, sir,’ answers Saul Fielding, 
raising his head, and looking stead- 
ily at young Mr. Million, ‘ except 
that I believed in the truth of what 
I told you, and that I don’t know 
whether I am sorry or glad that I 
made the application to you.’ 

The rich brewer has already 
touched the bell, and the servant 
comes into the room. 

‘Show this person to the door,’ 
Mr. Million says haughtily ; ‘ and 
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if he comes again, send for a police- 
man. He is a dangerous character.’ 

Saul Fielding’s lips wreathe dis- 
dainfully, but he walks out of the 
room, and out of the house, with- 
out a word of remonstrance. This 
chance has slipped from him. 
Where next shall he turn? He 
walks slowly onwards until he is 
clear of the rich brewer’s house,and 
then stops, casting uncertain looks 
about him. As a sense of his utter 
helplessness comes upon him, a 
young woman brushes past him 
without seeing him. He looks up. 
Bessie Sparrow! She is walking 
quickly, and seems to see nothing, 
seems to wish to see nothing. 
Without any distinct purpose in 


his mind, but impelled by an un- 
controllable undefinable impulse, 
Saul Fielding turns and follows her. 
A gasp of pain escapes him as he 
sees her pause before Mr. Million’s 
house. She rings the bell, and the 
door is opened. She hands the 
servant a letter, and the next mo- 
ment she is in the house, shut from 
Saul Fielding’s view. The terror 
that comes upon him is so great 
that the street and the sky swim 
before his eyes, and he clings to a 
lamp-post for support. 

*O, George !’ he groans. ‘O, my 
friend! How will you bear this? 
Good God! what bitterness there 
is in life even for those who have 
not fallen as I have done 


TOTTIE’S DREAM. 


WHEN Tottie was put to bed, it 
was no wonder that she was haunt- 
ed by the sweet effigy of old Ben 
Sparrow, and that his stomach of 
candied lemon-peel and his head 
of rich figs and currants presented 
themselves to her in the most 
tempting shapes and forms her 
warm imagination could devise. As 
she lay in bed, looking at the rush- 
light in the washhand basin, the ef- 
figy appeared bit by bit in front of 
the basin until it was complete, and 
when it winked one of its currant 
eyes at her—as it actually did—the 
light of the candle threw a halo of 
glory over the form. Her eyes 
wandering to the mantelshelf, she 
saw the effigy come out of the wall 
and stand in the middle of the 
shelf; and turning to the table, it 
rose from beneath it, and sat com- 
fortably down, with its legs of cin- 
namon and raisins tucked under it 


like a tailor. When she closed her 
eyes she saw it loom in the centre 
of dilating rainbow circles, and in 
the centre of dark-coloured discs, 
which as they swelled to larger pro- 
portions assumed bright borderings 
of colour, for the express purpose 
of setting off more vividly the at- 
traction of the figure. Opening her 
eyes drowsily, she saw the old man 
come down the chimney and vanish 
in the grate, and as he disappeared, 
down the chimney he came again, 
and continued thus to repeat him- 
self as it were, as ifhe were a regi- 
ment under full marching orders. 
Whichever way, indeed, Tottie’s 
eyes turned, she saw him, until the 
room was full of him and his sweet- 
ness, and with his multiplied image 
in her mind she fell asleep. 

No wonder that she dreamt of 
him. Tottie and Bessie slept in the 
same room, and Tottie dreamt that 
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long after she fell asleep—it must 
have been long after, for Bessie was 
in bed—she woke up suddenly. 
There she was, lying in bed, wide 
awake, in the middle of the night. 
The room was dark, and she could 
not see anything, but she couldhear 
Bessie’s soft breathing. She was 
not frightened, as she usually was 
in the dark, for her attention was 
completely engrossed by one feel- 
ing. A frightful craving was upon 
her, which every moment grew 
stronger and stronger. This crav- 
ing had something horrible in it, 
which, however, she did not quite 
realise. In the next room slept old 
Ben Sparrow, who, according to 
the fancy of her dream, was not 
made of blood, and flesh, and bone, 
but of lemon-peel, fig, and currants 
and raisins. All the sweet things 
in the shop had been employed in 
the manufacture, and there they 
lay embodied in him. 

Tottie knew nothing of theology ; 
knew nothing of the value of her 
soul, which, without a moment's 
hesitation, she would have bartered 
for figs and candied lemon-peel. 
And there the delicious things lay, 
in the very next room. If she could 
only get there !—perhaps he would 
not miss an arm ora leg. But to 
eat the old man who was so kind 
to her! She had a dim conscious- 
ness of the wickedness of the wish, 
but she could not rid herself of it. 
Thought Tottie, ‘He won’t know 
if he’s asleep, and perhaps it won't 
hurt him. I know it would do me 
good.’ Her mouth watered, her 
eyes glistened, her fingers twitched 
to be at him, her stomach cried out 
to her. She could wof withstand 
the temptation. Slowly and trem- 
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blingly she crept out of bed, and 
groped along the ground towards 
the door. Bessiewasasleep. Every- 
body was asleep. The house was 
very quiet. Everything favoured 
the accomplishment of the hor- 
rible deed. ‘Nobody will know,’ 
thought Tottie. Thoroughly en- 
grossed in her desperate cannibal- 
istic purpose, and with her teeth 
grating against each other, Tottie 
turned the handle of the door and 
opened it ; but as she looked into 
the dark passage Ben Sparrow’s 
door opened, and a sudden flood of 
light poured upon her. It so daz- 
zled her, and terrified her, that she 
fled back to her bed on all-fours, 
and scrambled upon it, with a beat- 
ing heart and a face as white as a 
ghost’s. Sitting there glaring at the 
door, which she had left partly open 
in her fright, she saw the light steal 
into the room, and flying inthe midst 
of it, old Ben Sparrow. He was not 
quite as large as life, but he was ever 
sO many times more sweet and de- 
licious-looking. As old Ben Spar- 
row appeared, the room became as 
light as day, and Tottie noticed 
how rich and luscious were the gi- 
gantic fig which formed his head, 
the candied lemon-peel which form- 
ed his stomach, the raisins which 
clothed his legs and arms ; and as 
for the ripeness of his dark, beady, 
fruity eyes, there was no form of 
thought that could truly express the 
temptation that lay in them. Ben 
Sparrow hovered in the air for a 
few moments, and then steadied 
himself, as it were: he stood bolt up- 
right, and, treading upon nothing, 
advanced slowly and solemnly, put- 
ting out one leg carefully, and set- 
ting it down firmly upon nothing 
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before he could make up his mind 
to move the other. In this man- 
ner he approached Tottie, and sat 
down on her bed. Fora little while 
Tottie was too frightened to speak. 
She held her breath, and waited 
with closed lips for him to say 
something. But as grandfather did 
not move or speak, her courage 
gradually returned, and with: it, her 
craving for some of him. She be- 
came hungrier than the most un- 
fortunate church-mouse that ever 
breathed ; her rapacious longing 
could only be satisfied in one way. 
Timorously she reached out her 
hand towards his face ; he did not 
stir. Towards his eyes ; he did not 
wink. Her finger touched his eye ; 
it did not quiver—and out it came, 
and was in her hand! Her heart 
throbbed with fearful ecstasy, as with 
averted head she put the terrible 
morsel in her mouth. It was delici- 


ous. She chewed it and swallowed 
it with infinite relish, and, when it 
was gone, thirsted for its fellow. 
She looked timidly at the old man. 
There was a queer expression in 
his fig face, which the loss of one 
ofhis eyes had doubtless imparted 
to it. ‘It doesn’t seem to hurt 
him,’ thought Tottie. Her eager 
fingers were soon close to the re- 
maining eye, and out that came, 
and was disposed of in like man- 
ner. Tottie certainly never knew 
how good Ben Sparrow was until 
the present time. She had always 
loved him, but never so much as 
now. The eyeless face had a 
mournful expression upon it, and 
seemed to say sadly, ‘ Hadn’t you 
better take me next?’ Tottie 
clutched it desperately. It wag- 
ged at her, and from its mace lips 
a murmur seemed to issue, ‘O, 
Tottie! Tottie! To serve me like 
b 
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this!’ But Tottie was ravenous. 
No fear of consequences could 
stop her now that she had tasted 
him, and found how sweet he was. 
She shut her eyes nevertheless, as, 
in the execution of her murderous 
purpose, she tugged at his head, 
which, when she had torn from his 
body, she ate bit by bit with a rare 
and fearful enjoyment. When she 
looked again at the headless figure 
of the old man, one of the legs 
moved briskly and held itself out to 
her, with an air of ‘ Me next!’ in 
the action. But Tottie, hungering 
for the lemon-peel stomach, disre- 
garded the invitation. It was diffi- 
cult to get the stomach off, it was 
so tightly fixed to its legs. When 
she succeeded, the arms came with 
it, and she broke them off short at 
the shoulder-blade, and thought 
she heard a groan as she perform- 
ed the cruel operation. But her 
heart was hardened, and she con- 
tinued her feast without remorse. 
How delicious it was! She was a 
long time disposing of it, for it was 


very large, but at length it was all 
eaten, and not a piece of candied 
sugar was left. As she sucked her 
fingers with the delight of a savage, 
a sense of the wickedness of what 
she had done came upon her. Her 
grandfather, who had always been 
so kind to her! She began to trem- 
ble and to cry. But the arms and 
legs remained. They mus? be eaten. 
Something dreadful would be done 
to her if they were discovered in 
her bed ; so with feverish haste she 
devoured the limbs. And now, not 
a trace of the old man remained. 
She had devoured him from head 
to fuot. She would never see him 
again—never, never! How dread- 
ful the table looked, with him soft 
on it! How Tottie wished she 
hadn’t done it! She was appalled 
at the contemplation of her guilt, 
and by the thought of how she 
would be punished if she were 
found out. In the midst of these 
fears the light in the room vanish- 
ed, and oblivion fell upon Tottie 
in the darkness that followed. 
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THE next day, being George’s last 
day at home, was a day of sorrow 
to all the humble persons inter- 
ested in his career. He was to 
start for Liverpool by an early train 
on the following morning, and.was 
to pass his last evening at Ben 
Sparrow’s, with the old man and 
Bessie and Tottie and his mother 
and father. He had decided to bid 
Bessie good-bye in hergrandfather’s 
house. Bessie was for sitting up all 
night, but he said gently, 

‘I think, Bessie, that mother 
would like to have me all to her- 


self the last hour or two. You know 
what mothers are: By and by, 
heart’s treasure! you will have the 
first claim on me ; but now mother 
looks upon me as all her own, and 
it will comfort her heart, dear soul ! 
to let it be as I say.’ 

There were tears in George's 
eyes as he looked down upon the 
face of his darling, and his heart 
almost fainted within him at the 
thought of parting from her. And, 
‘Do you love me, Bess ?’ he asked, 
for the thousandth time. 

‘With all my heart and soul,’ 
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replied Bessie, pressing him in her 
arms. And so, with his head bowed 
down to hers, they remained in si- 
lent communion for many minutes. 

They were sitting in Ben Spar- 
row’s parlour, and the old man had 
left the young people by themselves, 
finding occupation in his shop, in 
the contemplation of his effigy, and 
in weighing up quarters of a pound 
of sugar. There was a woful look in 
Ben Sparrow’s face as he stood 
behind his counter; times were 
hard with him, and his till was 
empty. 

‘ Bess, darling,’ said George, wak- 
ing up from his dream. She raised 
her tearful eyes to his. He kissed 
them. ‘As I kiss away your tears 
now, my dear, so I will try to take 
sorrow and trouble from you when 
we commence our new life.’ 

‘I know it, George ; I know it,’ 
she said, and cried the more. 

‘ But that is not what I was going 
to say. I was going to say this. 
Listen to me, dearest: If it were 
not for you, I shouldn’t go; if it 
were not for you, I should stay at 
home, and be content. For I love 
home, I love the dear old land, I 
love mother and father, and the old 
black cat, and the little house I 
was born in. And it’s because of 
you that I am tearing myself from 
these dear things. I am going 
to earn money enough to make 
a home for you and me; to make 
you more quickly all my own, 
all my own! How my heart will 
yearn for you, dear, when I am over 
the seas! But it will not be for 
long; I will work and save, and 
come back soon, and then, my dar- 
ling, then!——’ The tenderness of 
his tone, and the tenderness there 


was in the silence that followed, 
were a fitter and more expressive 
conclusion to the sentence than 
words could have made. ‘I shall 
say when I am in the ship, I am 
here for Bessie’s sake. WhenIam 
among strangers, I shall think of 
you, and think, if I endure any 
hardship, that I endure it for my 
darling—and that will soften it, and 
make it sweet; it will, my dear! 
I shall not be able to sleep very 
much, Bess, and that will give me 
all the more hours to work—for you, 
my darling, for you! See here, 
heart’s treasure ; here is the purse 
you worked for me, round my neck. 
It shall never leave me—it rests 
upon my heart. The pretty little 
beads! How I love them! [I 
shall kiss every piece of gold I 
put in it, and shall think I am kiss- 
ing you, as I do now, dear, dearest, 
best! I shall live in the future. 
The time will soon pass, and as 
the ship comes back, with me in it, 
and with my Bessie’s purse filled 
with chairs and tables and pots and 
pans, I shall see my little girl wait- 
ing for me, thinking of me, longing 
to have me in herarms as I long to 
have her in mine. And then, when 
I do come, and you start up from 
your chair as I open the door !—— 
Think of that moment, Bess—think 
of it? 

‘O, George, George, you make 
me happy 

And in such tender words they 
passed the next hour together, un- 
til George tore himself away to look 
after some tools, which he was to 
take with him to coin chairs and 
tables and pots and pans with. But 
if he did not wish his tools to rust, 
it behoved him not to bring them 
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too close to his eyes, for his eye- 
lashes were dewy with tears. 

Now, late as it was in the day 
for such common folk as ours, Tot- 
tie had not yet made her appear- 
ance downstairs. The first in the 
morning to get up in the house was 
old Ben Sparrow, and while he 
was taking down his shutters, and 
sweeping his shop and setting it 
in order, Bessie rose and dressed, 
and prepared the breakfast. Then, 
when breakfast was nearly ready, 
Bessie would go upstairs to dress 
and wash Tottie ; but on this par- 
ticular morning, on going to the 
little girl’s bedside, Tottie cried 
and sobbed and shammed head- 
ache, and as Tottie was not usually 
a lie-abed, Bessie thought it would 
do the child good to let her rest. 
And besides being as cunning as 
the rest of her sex, Bessie was the 
more inclined to humour Tottie’s 
whim, because she knew that George 
would be sure to drop in early; and 
if Tottie were out of the way, she 
and her lover could have the par- 
lour all to themselves. George be- 
ing gone, however, there was no 
longer any reason for Tottie keep- 
ing her bed; so Bessie washed and 
dressed the child, and was sur- 
prised, when taking her hand to 
lead her downstairs, to see Tottie 
shrink back and sob and cry that 
she didn’t want to go. 

‘Come, be a good child, Tottie,’ 
said Bessie ; ‘ grandfather’s down- 
stairs, and he wants to play with 
you.’ 

At this Tottie sobbed and sob- 
bed, and shook her head vehe- 
mently. She knew very well that 
it was impossible for Ben Sparrow 
to be downstairs, for had she not 


eaten him in the night, every bone 
of him? She was morally convinced 
that there was not a bit of him left. 
Grandfather play with her! He 
would never play with her any more ; 
she had done for him! Her fears 
were so great that she fancied she 
could feel him stirring inside of 
her. But although she was rebel- 
lious, she was weak, and so, shut- 
ting her eyes tight, she went into 
the parlour with Bessie. Then she 
ran tremblingly into a corner, and 
stood with her face to the wall, 
and her pinafore over her head ; 
and there Bessie, having more 
pressing cares upon her just then, 
left her. When Tottie, therefore, 
heard the old man’s voice calling 
to her, she sobbed, ‘ No, I never! 
No, I never!’ and was ready to 
sink through the floor in her fright ; 
and when the old man lifted her in 
his arms to kiss her, it was a long 
time before she could muster suff- 
cient courage to open her eyes and 
feel his face and his arms and his 
legs, to satisfy herself that he was 
really real. And even after that, as 
if she could not believe the evid- 
ence of her senses, she crept to- 
wards him at intervals, and touched 
him and pinched his legs, to make 
assurance doubly sure. 

Ben Sparrow found it hard work 
to be playful to-day, and Tottie had 
most of her time to herself. If the 
anxiety depicted on his face were 
any criterion, his special cares and 
sorrows must have been of an over- 
whelming nature. In the afternoon 
young Mr. Million came in, spruce 
and dandified, and handsome as 
usual, The young gentleman was 
not an unfrequent visitor at the 
little grocers shop, and would 
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often pop in and chat for an 
hour with Ben Sparrow ; he would 
sit down in the back parlour 
in the most affable manner, and 
chat and laugh as if they were 
equals. Bessie was not at home 
when he came this afternoon, and 
he seemed a little disappointed ; 
but he stopped and chatted for all 
that, and when he went away, the 
old grocer brightened, and his face 
looked as if a load were lifted from 
his heart. His brighter mood met 
with no response from Bessie, when 
she came in shortly afterwards. 
Some new trouble seemed to have 
come on her since the morning— 
some new grief to which she hard- 
ly dared give expression. She had 
been stabbed by a few presumably 
chance and careless words spoken 
by a neighbour—need it be told 
that this neighbour was a woman? 
No weapon can be keener than a 
woman’s tongue, when she chooses 
to use it to stab. The woman who 
had uttered the words was young 
—a year older than Bessie—and it 
was known at one time that she 
was setting her cap at Bessie’s 
sweetheart. But she had met with 
no encouragement from George, 
who, being wrapt heart and soul in 
Bessie, had no eyes for other wo- 
men. George often nodded a laugh- 
ing assent to a favourite saying of 
his mother’s, that ‘One woman was 
enough for any man: more than 
enough, sometimes,’ Mrs. Naldret 
would occasionally add. The stab 
which Bessie received shall be given 
in the few words that conveyed it. 

‘So George goes away to-morrow 
morning,’ was the woman’s remark 
to Bessie as she was hurrying home 
with heavy heart. 


‘ Yes,’ sighed Bessie ; ‘to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the woman, ‘ he’ll be 
nicely cut up at leaving. I daresay 
he’d give a good deal, if he could 
take some one with him,’ 

‘Iam sure he would,’ said Bessie, 
thinking that by ‘some one’ herself 
was meant. 

*O, I don’t mean you,’ said the 
woman, seeing the interpretation 
that Bessie put upon her words. 

‘Who do you mean, then?’ asked 
Bessie, looking up quickly. 

The woman laughedand shrugged 
her shoulders. 

‘Well! she exclaimed. ‘Some 
girls are blind! Thank goodness, 
the best man in the world couldn’t 
blind me so!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ demand- 
ed Bessie, in an agitated tone, all 
the blood deserting herface. ‘What 
have you to say against George ?” 

The woman laughed again. 

‘You've no cause to be jealous, 
Bessie,’ she said, ‘it’s only a child. 
But I do think, if I was George’s 
sweetheart’ —Bessie’s lip curled, 
and this little expression made the 
woman’s tone more venomous—‘ I 
do think,’ she added with scornful 
emphasis, ‘that if I was George’s 
sweetheart—O, you needn’t curl 
your lip, Bessie !—I should ask him 
—who—Tottie’s—father—was ! A 
woman isn’t worth that’—with a 
snap of her finger—‘if she hasn’t 
got a spirit.’ 


And George’s discarded left 


Bessie white and trembling, with 
this wound in her heart. 

Bessie looked after the woman, 
dazed for a few moments by the 
accusation conveyed in the words ; 
then she became suddenly indig- 








nant, and the blood rushed back 
to her face and neck ; it dyed her 
bosom, and she knew it and felt it, 
and felt the stab there also. Then 
she hurried home. 

Ben Sparrow did not notice her 
agitation at first ; he was too much 
rejoiced at the lifting of a heavy 
weight from him. In the morning 
ruin had stared him in the face; a 
small creditor had come down upon 
him; had given him twenty-four 
hours to pay an account which, tri- 
fling as it was, he was not possessed 
of. But young Mr. Million had 
been to see him and had saved 
him. He would be able to pay 
this hard creditor—I am ashamed 
to say for how trifling an amount— 
in the morning, and he was exult- 
ant. ‘I am only too glad,’ this 
young gentleman had said, ‘to have 
the opportunity of rendering a ser- 
vice to Bessie’s grandfather.’ When 
he departed, old Ben Sparrow actu- 
ally danced in his parlour in thank- 
fulness for the danger escaped. 

‘ Bessie,’ cried Ben Sparrow as 
his granddaughter entered, ‘ young 
Mr. Million has been here.’ 

Bessie nodded, scarcely heeding 
the words. 

‘He’s a gentleman,’ continued 
Ben Sparrow, ‘every inch of him ; 
to forget the past, as he does.’ 

‘What past, grandfather ?’ asked 
Bessie. ‘ Forget what?’ 

*O, nothing—nothing, my dear,’ 
exclaimed Ben hurriedly, and 
coughing as if something had come 
up or gone down the wrong way. 
‘What I say is, he’s a gentleman, 
every inch cf him.’ 

‘You said that before, grand- 
father.’ 


*Did I? O yes, of course. But: 
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I’m an old man, Bessie, and you 
must make allowances. We can’t 
be all bright and fresh, and always 
happy as my dear child is.’ 

Bessie kissed BenSparrow’s neck, 
and laid her head on his shoulder. 
‘ Always happy, grandfather! Am 
I always happy ?’ 

‘Of course you are, dear child, 
and it’s natural and right and pro- 
per. Sorry and grieved, of course, 
because our sweetheart’s going 
away —but he’ll be back soon, 
never fear. And we'll talk of him 
every day and every night, my dear, 
and the time’ll fly away’—he blew 
a light breath— like that! Ah, my 
dear ! it’s only the old that knows 
how quickly time flies ! 

Bessie said nothing, but pressed 
closer to the old. shield that had 
sheltered her from babyhood to 
womanhood. 

‘And now see,’ said the old 
shield, ‘what young Mr. Million 
brought for you. And you're to 
wear them at once, he said, and I 
say so too, and I promised him you 
would, for he’s coming here to- 
night, and is going to do me such 
a kindness as only the kindest 
heart in the world could do.’ 

Ben Sparrow took from his poc- 
ket a little box, and opened it, 
and produced therefrom a piece of 
tissue-paper, and from the tissue- 
paper a pair of pretty turquoise ear- 
rings set in gold. Bessie scarcely 
looked at them, and allowed Ben 
to take from her ears the pair of 
old ear-rings she had worn for ever 
sO many years, and replace them 
with Mr. Million’s pretty present. 

‘You look, Bessie,’ said old Ben, 
falling back and contemplating her, 
‘you look like a Princess ! and it’s 
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my opinion, my dear, that you are 
every bit as good as one.’ 

He held a piece of looking- 
glass before her, and desired her 
to look at herself. To please him 
she said they were very pretty, 
and then said, suddenly coming to 
what was uppermost in her mind, 
‘Grandfather, I want you to tell 
me about Tottie.’ 

‘About Tottie, my dear! ex- 
claimed Ben Sparrow wonderingly. 

‘Yes,’ replied Bessie, sitting down, 
‘about Tottie. All I know is 
that you came and asked me once 
if I would mind if you brought a 
little friendless girl home to live 
with us, and if I would take care 
of her.’ 

* And you said Yes, gladly, for it 
would be company for us, and 
would make the place pleasant. 
And I’m sure neither you nor me 
have ever repented it. If Tottie 
was our own flesh and blood we 
couldn’t be fonder of her. I 
shouldn’t know what to do without 
her now I’ve got so used to her. 
I'll tell you the story by and by, my 
dear, when George has gone ; 

‘No,’ interrupted Bessie, so im- 
petuously as to cause old Ben to 
jump; ‘now! I want to know now. 
Ah, dear grandfather! you have 
always been so good to me that I 
can’t help being a tyrant.’ 

‘You a tyrant! cried Ben, ap- 
pealing with raised hands to the 
walls and the furniture to join him 
in the repudiation of the astonish- 
ing statement. ‘That’s a good 
one, that is. Well, my dear, as 





you want to know at once, and as 
you're such a tyrant—ha, ha! I 
can’t help laughing, my dear—here 
It’s now three years gone, 


goes. 


Bess—before Georgeand you began 
to keep company, my dear—that 
George comes and tells me a story 
of a poor little thing that had been 
thrown helpless upon the world. 
“Such a pretty little thing !” says 
George, “and not a friend but m¢ 
to look after her! I wish I knew 
some one,” says George,“who would 
take care of the dear; I’m sure I 
could never be grateful enough to 
them.” Then I asked how old the 
child was, and whether she did not 
haverelations. “ Yes,” said George, 
“she had two, but they had no 
home and were altogether in too 
bad a position to take care of the 
little one.” Then I thought of you, 
my dear, and thought it would be 
company for my Bessie and for me, 
and that if we grew to love the 
child, there would be nothing to 
repent of. I told George this, and 
George confessed that he had the 
same thing in his mind too, and that 
was the reason why he spoke to me 
about it—hoping that I would say 
what I had said. And so, to cut a 
long story short, one night a woman 
came to the door with little Tottie 
in her arms, and kissed the child a 
many times, and George brought 
Tottie in. I didn’t see the woman’s 
face, but I fancied that she was 
crying. I have often wished since 
that I had seen her face, the 
poor creature seemed in such dis- 
tress. You remember, Bessie, when 
you came home an hour after- 
wards, and found me sitting be- 
fore the fire with Tottie in my lap, 
warming her little toes, how you 
fell in love with her directly, and 
how happy she made us, and how 
this very parlour was, because Tot- 
tie was with us, really made a great 
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deal more cheerfuller than ever it 
had been before! You remember 
the wonderful dimples that came 
into her face when she looked at us, 
and broke out a-smiling, as much 
as to say, ‘ How d’you do, old Ben 
and young Bess? I’m very glad to 
see you!’ Why, it was as good asa 
play! I can see you now kissing her 
little toes, and can see her crowing 
and laughing when you kissed her 
neck—so fat, and so full of creases! 
and I can see her clenching her 
little fist and flourishing it in the 
air as much as to say, “ In this fist 
I’ve got a hundred-pound note, and 
all the world and his wife sha’n’t 
take it from me!” Dear, dear! the 
child 4as been a comfort to us, 
and it was a bright day when she 
came into the house, the poor little 
thing ! Then George says, “ You're 
not to be expected to keep Tottie 
for nothing, Mr. Sparrow; and 
here’s three shillings a week, and 
when she gets a big girl perhaps 
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we'll be able to spare more.” And 
he’s paid the three shillings a 
week regular, and has brought lit- 
tle things for her now and then, 
such as a frock, you know, or a 
flannel petticoat, or a little pair of 
shoes. And that’s the whole of the 
story, Bess.’ 

Bessie had listened very atten- 
tively to the narration of Tottie’s 
history, and now said, after a pause, 
with a strange hesitation in her 
voice, 

‘Grandfather, did George never 
tell you—who—Tottie’s—father— 
was ?” 

‘ No, my dear. I remember once 
it coming up between us some- 
how, but George turned it off, and 
said it didn’t matter to Tottie, who 
seemed as happy asthe day was long 
—and so she was, and is, my dear.’ 

At that moment ‘Shop! was 
called, and Ben Sparrow hurried 
in to attend to his customer, and 
the subject dropped. 
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TEA was over and cleared away 
in the little back parlour, and Bes- 
sie and old Ben Sparrow sat look- 
ing sadly into the fire. Tottie was 
also present in her high chair, but 
there was nothing of sadness in her 
thoughts. She was enjoying, in 
anticipation, what was spread upon 
the table ; for after the fashion of 
humble folk, preparations had been 
made for ‘ a party’ on this last even- 
ing which George was to spend 
with them. There was a bottle of 
‘sherry wine’ on the table, and 
another of port, which old Ben 
had bought at a large grocer’s 
shop over Westminster-bridge, at 


a cost, for the two bottles, of two 
shillings and fourpence ; and that 
the wine was of an old and rich 
vintage, was proved by the mildew 
and sawdust which clung to the 
bottles. There were six wine-glasses 
of different shapes and patterns; 
and there was a plate of almonds 
and raisins, and another of figs, and 
some small seed-cakes, and four 
oranges cut in quarters ; so that, 
altogether, the table presented quite 
a festive appearance. There was 
nothing festive, however, in the 
countenances of Bessie and her 
grandfather; their faces were as 
sad as their thoughts. It was but 
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natural. And yet they would 
have been loth to have con- 
fessed to each other the exact 
tenor of their contemplations. 

A bustle in the shop caused 
Ben Sparrow to jump from his 
chair. 

‘ That’s Mr. and Mrs. Nal- 
dret,’ he said, and opened the 
parlour-door and gave them wel- 
come. 

‘Well, Bessie,’ said Mrs. Nal- 
dret, and ‘ Well, my girl,’ said 
Jim Naldret, and they both kiss- 
ed her, and shook hands with 
old Ben, who bustled about do- 
ing nothing, while Bessie as- 
sisted Mrs. Naldret to take off 
her bonnet and things. Mrs. 
Naldret had with one glance 
taken in the preparations for the 
party, and approved of them. 

‘What a pretty pair of ear- 
rings !’ exclaimed Mrs. Naldret, 
admiring the turquoise trifles in 
Bessie’s pink ears, and, ‘ Well, 


George is a sly one!’ said 
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Jim Naldret, pinching the pretty 
ears. 

‘George didn’t give them to her,’ 
said Ben Sparrow, rubbing his 
hands ; ‘no, nor me either. I’m 
not rich enough ; though if I could 
afford it, Bessie should have had 
such a pair long ago, and a gold 
chain and a watch as well.’ 

*She’s pretty enough to have 
them,’ said Jim Naldret. 

‘And good enough,’ added Ben. 
‘Well, I am glad to see you! But I 
wish it was to welcome George 
back instead of wishing him good- 
bye. Eh, Bess? 

‘Yes, grandfather,’ replied Bes- 
sie, with a heavy sigh. 

Mrs. Naldret said nothing ; she 
was thinking who had given Bessie 
the turquoise ear-rings ; she knew 
they could not have cost less than 
four pounds at least. 

‘There’s George,’ said Jim Nal- 
dret, as the shop-door opened. 

Bessie turned eagerly to the 
door, but Ben Sparrow stepped be- 
fore her and said in a hurried agi- 
tated tone, 

‘I should like to have a few quiet 
words with George, my dear; I 
sha’n’t have another opportunity. 
Mrs. Naldret won’t mind.’ 

That worthy woman nodded, and 
Ben Sparrow, going into the shop, 
stopped George’s entrance into the 
parlour. 

‘Don’t go in for a minute,’ said 
Ben ; ‘I want to speak to you.’ 

‘All right, grandfather; but I 
must have a kiss of Bessie first. 
Bessie !’ 

The girl ran into the shop at his 
call, and nestled in his arms for a 
moment. 

‘There! there! exclaimed old 


Ben, taking Bessie’s hand gently 
and kindly. ‘Go inside, Bess, my 
dear. ‘That's all George wanted 
with you. We'll be in presently.’ 

Bessie went into the parlour, and 
George’s heart was like a nest from 
which the dearly-loved bird had 
flown. That little embrace, with 
Bessie, warm and soft and tender, 
in his arms, contained such exqui- 
site happiness as to be painful. 

‘I'll not keep you two minutes,’ 
said Ben Sparrow; ‘come to the 
door, so that we may not be heard.’ 

They went to the shop-door, 
and into the street, which they 
paced slowly as they conversed. 

‘As I was sitting inside by the 
fire, just now, George,’ resumed 
Ben, ‘there came into my mind 
something which I think I ought 
to speak of before you go away. It 
brought back old-time memories, 
too. You see, my dear boy, I am 
an old man, and there’s no telling 
what may happen. It is a comfort 
to me that Bessie will have a good 
man for a husband—for I believe 
you to be good, and—and a man, 
George !’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Sparrow, I will do 
my best. It will be my happiness 
to make her happy.’ 

‘I believe it will be, George, and 
that’s why I’m glad she will be 
yours. I have nothing to give her, 
George, nothing. I am so poor 
that I don’t know which way to 
turn sometimes to pay little bills.’ 

‘I want nothing with her, Mr. 
Sparrow. I want no better fortune 
than Bessie herself.’ He was over- 
flowing with love for his dear girl. 

‘She’s good enough to be a 
Princess,’ said Ben proudly, ‘ good 
enough to be a Queen.’ 
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‘She’s my Princess and my 
Queen,’ replied George ; ‘and she’s 
a good girl and will be a good 
wife, and that’s better than all.’ 

‘That it is—that it is. But 
don’t interrupt me, George. I 
thought once I should be bet- 
ter off than I am, but something 
went wrong with me, and I lost all 
my little savings. Since then, I 
have been going down, till some- 
times I think I can’t go down any 
lower.’ Old Ben Sparrow paused 
here, and before he resumed closed 
his eyes, and put his hand over 
them, as if with his inner sense of 
sight he were looking into the 
past. ‘George, I am going to speak 
of Bessie’s father—and my son ; it 
is only right that I should, for you 
may meet him,’ 

‘Meet him, Mr. Sparrow !’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the old man in a 
quiet tone, ‘I daresay you have 
heard that he ran away, years ago, 
in disgrace. Bessie was quite a little 
thing then, and I don’t think any 
one has been so unkind as to speak 
of it to her. To tell you the truth, 
George, she believed years ago 
that her father was dead, and it is 
best that she should not be told 
different. And he may be dead, 
George, for all I know. He was 
employed as one of old Mr. Mil- 
lion’s collectors, and he used money 
that didn’t belong to him. He used 
my money, too, and put my name 
to papers without my knowing ; so 
that when he ran away, to prevent 
something worse happening, I had 
to pay, which brought me down, 
and kept me down, Georgé. This 
is a solemn secret between us, 
George, and must never again be 
spoken of.’ 


‘TI understand, sir.’ 

‘But I thought it right that you 
should know before you go away. 
It don’t alter your opinion of 
Bessie, does it, George? does it, 
my boy ?’ 

‘ Alter my opinion of Bessie !’ ex- 
claimed George warmly. ‘It gives 
her a greater claim on me. I love 
her more for it, dear girl, knowing 
how unhappy it would cause her 
to know this. Of course, it must 
be kept from her ! 

‘Dear boy, God bless you! God 
bless you, dear boy!’ cried old Ben 
Sparrow, with the tears running 
down his face. ‘And, George— 
when you make a little money, and 
come home with it to make Bessie 
happy, be contented. Don’t go 
striving after riches, as my son did, 
and forgot the meaning of honesty 
and the happiness there is in con- 
tentment. From the time he ran 
away, I have never had a line from 
him. But I heard that he was seen 
in Australia, and if he is alive, you 
may meet him, for there are not 
many people there. Strange things 
dohappen, George! You may meet 
him, and know him. I daresay he 
has grown something like me, but 
taller and more gentlemanly. Ah, 
that was his ruin, wanting to be a 
gentleman! Well, if you do meet 
him, George,’ and the old man 
took George’s hand and pressed 
it hard, and twined his fingers 
with George’s nervously; ‘if you 
do, give him—my—my love, 
George—my dear love—and tell 
him to write to me, and that his 
old father forgives him, George— 
that he forgives him! And tell him 
about you and Bessie, and how 
beautiful Bessie has grown, and how 








she’s fit to be a Princess—-Old 
Ben broke down here, and George 
put his arm round the old man’s 
neck, and patted him on the back, 
and said, ‘ Yes, yes, Mr. Sparrow, 
I understand, I understand. I'll do 
all that you wish and in the way 
that you wish. And now that I 
know, I'll look out for him. What 
part of Australia do you think he’s 
in? 

‘I don’t know, George; but 
Australia can’t be very large. I’ve 
done right to tell you, George, 
haven’t I? 

‘Yes, quite right.’ 

With that, they went into the 
house, and joined the party in the 
parlour. It was not a very merry 
one, and the conversation chiefly 
consisted of tender reminiscences 
and hopeful anticipation. George 
tried to be gay, but broke down, 
and if it had not been for old Ben 
Sparrow chirruping out a line of 
‘Cheer, boys, cheer, there’s wealth 
for honest labour,’ now and then, 
it would have been difficult to keep 
matters going. Buta diversion was 
occasioned in the course of the 
evening by the arrival of young Mr. 
Million, who came in toshake hands 
with George, he said, and to wish 
him good-bye. George was sitting 
in the corner, with Tottie on his 
knee ; the child was in a state of 
repletion, having feasted her full 
on the pleasures of the table, and 
was curled up in George’s arms, 
feeling very sleepy. Bessie, sitting 
next to George (he had a spare arm 
for her waist, Tottie notwithstand- 
ing), caststrangely disturbed glances 
at her lover and the child, and her 
heart was bleeding from the wound 
inflicted upon it by what she had 
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heard that afternoon. Every time 
George stooped and kissed Tottie, 
Bessie’s wound opened, and she 
was almost distracted with doubt 
and grief and love. Young Mr. Mil- 
lion was very sunny and bright—a 
sunbeam lighting up the sad clouds. 
He gave just a glance at the ear- 
rings in Bessie’s ears, and Bessie 
blushed as she rose to allow George 
to shake hands with him. No one 
saw the glance but Mrs. Naldret, 
and she looked gravely at Bessie. 
Young Mr. Million was profuse in 
his good wishes for George; he 
wished the young man all sorts of 
luck, and hoped he would soon be 
back. Every one was gratified at 
the heartiness with which young 
Mr. Million expressed his good 
wishes—every one but Mrs. Nal- 
dret ; but then nothing seemed to 
please her to-night. 

‘Imustdrink your health, George,’ 
said the young brewer. 

Ben Sparrow asked him with 
a grand air whether he would 
take sherry wine or port, and he 
chose sherry, and said that Miss 
Sparrow should fill his glass for 
him. Bessie filled his glass and 
handed it to him with a bright 
flame in her cheeks; her hand 
shook, too, and a few drops of the 
wine were spilt upon the table, 
which young Mr. Million said gaily 
was a good omen. 

‘And here’s good luck to you, 
George, and a prosperous voyage,’ 
he said, and shook hands with 
George and wished him good-bye, 
and shook hands also with all in 
the room. Old Ben Sparrow looked 
at him very anxiously, and when 
the young prince with a quietly 
significant glance at the old man, 
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proposed that Miss Sparrow should 
open the shop-door for him, Ben 
said, ‘Yes, yes, certainly, sir,’ and 
almost pushed Bessie into the shop. 
Now what made Mrs. Naldret open 
the parlour-door, and seat herself 
so that she could see the shop- 
door? It may have been done un- 
consciously, but certain it is that, 
seeing something pass between 
young Mr. Million and Bessie as 
they shook hands at the shop-door, 
she gave a sudden cry, as if over- 
taken by a spasm. Bessie ran in 
at the cry, and then Mrs. Naldret 
saw in one quick flash, what no one 
else saw (for Bessie slipped it into 
her pocket), a letter in Bessie’s 
hand! The matron said it was no- 
thing, merely a stitch in her side ; 
and turned from the maid to her 
son, around whose neck she threw 
her arms, and kissed him again and 
again. 

‘Why, mother!’ exclaimed George, 
for Mrs. Naldret was beginning to 
sob convulsively. ‘Come, bear up, 
there’s a dear soul! or we shall all 
be as bad as you!’ 

Mrs. Naldret repressed her sobs, 
and pressed him closer to her faith- 
ful breast, and whispered, 

‘Ah, George, there are a many 
women in the world for you, but 
there’s only one mother ” 

He whispered back to her, 
‘There’s only one woman in the 
world for me, and that’s my dar- 
ling Bessie ; and there is only one 
other who is as good as she is, and 
that’s the mother I hold in my 
arms,’ 

And all she could reply to this 
was, ‘O, George, George! O, my 
dear, dear boy! with a world of 
love and pity in her voice. 


And so the sad evening passed 
away, until George said, Hadn’t 
father and mother better go home ? 
He would soon be with them. 
They knew that he wanted to say 
good-bye to Bessie, who sat pale 
and tearful, with her hand in his; 
and they rose to go, saying he 
would find them up when he came 
home. 

‘I know that, dear mother and 
father,’ he said, and went with them 
to the door, and kissed them, and 
came back with the tears running 
down his face. 

*T’ll tell you what, George,’ whis- 
pered old Ben Sparrow in George’s 
ear. ‘You shall say good-bye to 
Tottie and me, and we'll go to bed ; 
and then you'll have Bessie all to 
yourself. But don’t keep too long, 
my dear boy, don’t keep too long.’ 

Tottie had been fast asleep for 
more than an hour, and George 
took her in his arms without wak- 
ing her. 

‘Good-bye, Tottie,’ he said; 
‘good-bye, little one!’ He kissed 
her many times, and the child, 
stirred by his caresses, raised her 
pretty little hand to his face. He 
kissed her fingers, and then re- 
signed her to old Ben, who, with 
his burden in his arms, grasped 
George’s hand tight, and bade him 
good-bye and God speed. 

‘And don’t forget, George,’ he 
said, with a secret look towards 
Bessie. 

‘No, Mr. Sparrow,’ George re- 
plied, ‘I'll bear in mind what you 
told me.’ 

‘God bless you, then, and speed 
you back !’ 

With this the old man ascended 
the stairs, with Tottie in his arms, 





turning over his shoulder to give 
George a parting look, and hum- 
ming ‘ Cheer, boys, cheer!’ softly, 
to keep up the spirit of the 
lovers. 

They had listened with a kind of 
strained attention to the old man’s 
voice, and when it was hushed, 
and silence fell upon them, George 
turned to Bessie, and in an instant 
she was in his arms, lying on his 
breast. A long silence followed. 
George heard Bessie’s heart beat 
plainer than the tick of the old- 
fashioned clock, which stood like a 
ghost in a corner of the room. Not 
another sound could be heard but 
the ticking of the old clock and 
the beating of their hearts. As 
Bessie lay in her lover’s arms, she 
thought whether it would be gene- 
rous in her to question him about 
Tottie. The very asking of the 
question would imply a doubt. A 
voice whispered to her, ‘Trust him ; 
perfect love means perfect confi- 
dence.’ But the woman’s words 
were present to her also; and 
George was paying for the child. 
She would not admit the thought of 
anything dishonourable in George; 
but the sting of the doubt was in 
her. Would it not be better for 
her to ask a simple question, which 
George could easily answer, than to 
be tormented with doubt during the 
long months he would be away 
from her? Would it not be sim- 
ple justice to Tottie? for if she were 
not satisfied, she might grow to hate 
the child. And Bessie really loved 
the pretty little forsaken one. The 
maternal instinct was in her, like 
the seedling of a flower in the 
ground, waiting for the summer- 
time to ripen it into the perfect 
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beauty of motherly love. She loved 
children. 

And here, a word. Whether out 
of place or not, it must be written. 
Trust not that woman who has no 
love for little ones. She is unwor- 
thy of love. 

How long the lovers remained 
silent they did not know. But the 
time flew all too swiftly, for the 
solemn tongue of Westminster pro- 
claimed the hour. Each clang was 
like a knell. It was midnight. 

Midnight! What solemn re- 
flections arise at such a moment, 
if the mind be attuned to them! 
If the world were spread before 
us like a map, what varied emo- 
tion and feeling, what unworthy 
striving, what unmerited suffering, 
what new lives born to pain, what 
old lives dying out in it, what 
thoughts dark and bright, what 
flowers of tender love, what weeds 
of ruthless circumstance, what souls 
born in the mire and kept there, 
what hope, what remorse, what 
sounds of woe and pleasant foun- 
tain-voices with sparkles in them, 
whatangel-lights and divine touches 
of compassion, would, in the brief 
space occupied by the striking of the 
hour, there be displayed! And so 
that bell may toll, night after night, 
for generation after generation, until 
a time shall come—say in a hundred 
years—when every human pulse 
that at this moment beats through- 
out the world, when every heart 
that thrills and thirsts, when every 
vainful mortal that struts and boasts 
and makes grand schemes for self’s 
exaltment, shall lie dead in earth 
and sea! Such thoughts should 
make us humble. 

The bell awoke the lovers from 
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their dream, and they spoke in low 
tones of the future and the hopes 
that lay in it for them. 

‘When I come back with a little 
bit of money, my darling,’ said 
George, ‘I shall be content to set- 
tle down to my trade, and we shall 
jog along as happy as can be. We 
couldn’t settle down without pots 
and pans, and these I am going 
away to earn. I can see our little 
home, with you sitting by the fire- 
side, or waiting at the door for me 
to give me a kiss when my day’s 
work is done. Then I shall come 
round to mother’s old way, with her 
bread-and-cheese and kisses. That 
will be good enough for me, my 
darling, with you to give me the 
kisses.’ 

And he gave and took an earn- 
est of them there and then. 

So they talked of one thing and 
another until One o’clock was 
tolled by the Westminster bell, and 
during all that time Bessie had not 
found courage to speak of what 
was in her mind. George had 
noticed the ear-rings in Bessie’s 
ears, but had not spoken of them, 
thinking that Bessie would have 
drawn his attention to them. But 
Bessie’s wound was too fresh ; the 
pain and bewilderment of it were 
all engrossing. She had no thought 
for anything else. 

‘And now I must go, my dar- 
ling,’ said George, as they stood by 
the shop-door; ‘for mother and 
father are waiting for me.’ He took 
her face between his hands and 
kissed her lips. ‘ One kiss for hope ; 
one for faith ; and one for love.’ 

Bessie raised her face again to 
his, and whispered as she kissed, 

‘And one for confidence.’ 


‘ And one for confidence,’ he re- 
peated, as heartily as his sadness 
would allow. 

‘There should be no secrets be- 
tween us, George dear.’ 

‘Certainly there should not be, 
darling,’ he replied, ‘ though you've 
been keeping one from me all the 
night, you puss !’ 

‘I, George ! 

‘Yes, you, dearest. You have 
never told me who gave you those 
pretty ear-rings.’ 

Upon such slight threads often 
do our dearest hopes hang! Bes- 
sie, yielding to the weak impulse, 
to play off confidence for confi- 
dence, said, 

‘Never mind those, George. I 
want to ask you something first.’ 

At this moment the sound of 
music came to them, and the waits 
commenced to play the dear old 
air of ‘ Home, sweet home.’ 

‘That's Saul’s doing,’ thought 
George. ‘Good fellow! What 
will become of him during the time 
I am away?’ As he and Bessie 
stood linked in a close embrace, 
the soft strains floated through the 
air into their hearts. 

‘There shall be no secrets be- 
tween us, George, in our own home, 
sweet home!’ 

‘None, darling.’ 

‘And you'll not be angry with 
me for saying something ?” 

‘What can my dear girl say to 
make me angry? and at such a 
time !’ 

‘Then tell me, George—about 
Tottie.’ 

‘The dear little thing! 
about her, dearest ?” 

‘George, is she an orphan ?” 

How long seemed the interval 
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before he replied! Tick—tick— 
tick—went the clock, so slowly! 
O, so slowly, now! 

* No, Bessie.’ 

How strangely his voice sound- 
ed! But he held her closer to him, 
and she had no power to free her- 
self from his embrace. Indeed, 
she would have fallen had he 
loosed her. , 

‘Do not be angry with me, 
George,’ she whispered, slowly and 
painfully. ‘She has a father living ?” 

Another long, long pause, and 
then, ‘Yes, from George, in the 
same strange tone. 

‘Tell me his name, George.’ 

He held her from him suddenly, 
and with his hands upon her shoul- 
ders, looked her steadily in the face. 
But her eyes drooped in the light 
of his earnest gaze. 

‘I cannot, Bessie,’ he said; ‘I 
must not. When we are married I 
will tell you all. There shall be no 
secrets between us in our home, 
sweet home. ‘Till then, be satis- 
fied.’ 

Softer came the dear old air to 
Bessie’s ears. But the tenderer 
meaning in it was gone for her. She 
turned from her lover petulantly. 

‘I did not think you would re- 
fuse me this, George.’ 

Wiser, stronger, than she, he said, 
‘Do not let this trivial matter 








Tue night was very cold, and 
George felt the keen wind a relief. 
He took off his hat, and looked 
around. The street was still and 
quiet ; the last strains of ‘ Home, 
sweet home,’ had been played, and 
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come between us, my dear; and 
would have taken her to his heart 
again, but she did not meet him as 
before. ‘ This trivial matter !’ Was 
he so lost to honour and to love 
for her? Something of her mind 
he saw in her face, and it made his 
bloodhot. ‘Good God,’ he thought, 
‘is it possible she suspects me? 
Then he strove to soothe her, but 
she would not be soothed. She 
said but little now; but her face 
was white with misery ; doubt tore 
at the wound in her heart. She 
knew the pain she was inflicting 
upon him by the pain she felt her- 
self. But she could not yield; she 
could not say, ‘I know you are 
true to me. I will be satisfied, and 
will wait.’ So his efforts were vain, 
and two o’clock struck, and their 
agony was not over. The tolling of 
the bell, however, brought to him 
the picture of his father and mother 
waiting up at home for him. ‘I must 
go,’ he said hurriedly. ‘Good-bye, 
dear Bessie, and God bless you! 
Trust to me, and believe that no 
girl ever had more faithful lover.’ 

In spite of her coldness, he 
pressed her close to his breast, and 
whispered assurances of his love 
and faithfulness. Then tore himself 
away, and left her almost fainting 
in the shop, love and doubt fighting 
a sickening battle in her heart. 


YOU ALONE, AND MY MOTHER, ARE TRUE; ALL THE REST OF THE 
WORLD IS FALSE, 


the players had departed. All but 
one, and he waited at the end of 
the street for George to come up 
to him. 

‘What, Saul 

‘ George !’ 
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They clasped hands. 

‘Iam glad you are here, Saul. 
I should not have liked to go with- 
out wishing you good-bye.’ 

‘I waited for you, George. Iknew 
you were in there. Mother and fa- 
ther sitting up for you, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes. In a few hours I shall 


go from here; then I shall be 
alone ! 

‘As I am, George.’ 

‘Nay, Saul, you have Jane.’ 

‘She has left me, dear woman. 
I may never see her face again. It 
is for my good, George, that she 
has done this. You do not know 

. 
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how low we have sunk. George,’ and 
here his voice fell to a whisper, ‘at 
times we have been almost starv- 
ing! It could not go on like this, 
and she has left me, and taken 
service somewhere in the country. 
She has done right. As I suffer, as 
I stretch out my arms in vain for 
her, as I look round the walls of 
my garret and am desolate in the 
light of my misery, I feel and con- 
fess that she has done right. Here 
is her letter. Come to the lamp; 
there is light enough to read it 
by.’ 

George read the letter, and re- 
turned it to Saul, saying, ‘ Yes, she 
is right. What do, you intend,to 
do? 

‘God knows. To try ifI can see 
any.way. But all is dark before me 
now, George.’ 

‘I wish I could help you, Saul.’ 

‘I know, I know. You are my 
only friend. If it ever be in my 
power to repay you for, what you 
have done——’ He dashed the 
tears from his eyes, and:stood silent 
for a few moments, holding George’s 
hand in his. ‘ George,’ he said, in 
unsteady tones, ‘ in times. gone by 
you and I have had»many good 
conversations ; we passed happy 
hours together. Words that have 
passed between us are in my mind 
now.’ 

‘In mine too, Saul.’ 

‘We had once,’ continued Saul 
in the same strange unsteady tones, 
‘a conversation on friendship. I 
remember it well, and the night on 
which it took place. We walked up 
and down Westminster-bridge, and 
stopped now and then, gazing at 
the lights on the water. There is 
something grand and solemn in 
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that sight, George ; I do not know 
why, but it always brings to my 
mind a dim idea of death and im- 
mortality. The lights stretch out 
and out, smaller and smaller, until 
not a glimmer-can be seen; dark- 
ness succeeds them as death does 
life. Butthelights are there, George, 
although our vision is too limited 
to see them. You-remember that 
conversation, George?” 

‘As if it had taken place this 
night,-Saul. | I.can see the lights, 
and the darkness that follows them.’ 

‘We agreed then upon the quality 
of friendship, but gave utterance to 
many generalities.’ Saul paused 
awhile, and then «said slowly, ‘I 
am considering, George, whether I 
rightly understand the duties that 
lie in friendship.’ 

‘ Faithfulness, trustfulness.’ 

‘Yes, those ; and other things as 
well. Say that you had a friend, 
and had learnt something, had seen 
something, of which he is ignorant, 
and. which he should know; say it 
is something that you would keep 
from your friend if you were false 
instead of true to him——’ 

‘I should be a traitor to friend- 
ship,’ interrupted George warmly, 
‘if kept it from him. If I were 
truly his friend, I should seek him 
out and say what I had learnt, what 
I had seen.’ 

‘Even if it contained 
George ; even if it would hurt him 
to know?” 

‘Even if it contained pain ; even 
if it would hurt him to know. 
There is often pain in friendship ; 
there is often pain in love. You 
have felt this, Saul, yourself. I have 
too, dear friend! Often into life’s 
sweetness and tenderness pain 


pain, 
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creeps, and we do not know how 
it got there.’ 

George uttered this in a gentle 
tone; he was thinking of Bessie. 
‘Come, friend,’ he said, seeing that 
Saul hesitated to speak, ‘ you have 
something to tell your friend. If 
you are true to him, tell it.’ 

Thus urged, Saul said: ‘ First 
answer me this. When did you first 
think of emigrating ?” 

‘I did not think of it at all, be- 
fore it was put in my head.’ 

‘By whom ?” 

‘By young Mr. Million. One 
night, not very longago now, he met 
me, and got into conversation with 
me. Trade had been a little slack, 
and I had had a few idle days. 
This made me fret, for I saw that 
if things went on in the same way 
it might be years before I could 
save enough to buy furniture to 
make a home for Bessie. I let this 
out in conversation with young Mr. 
Million, and he sympathised with 
me, and said it was a shame, but 
that if he were in my place he 
would put himself in a position to 
marry his sweetheart in less than a 
year. How? I asked. By emigrat- 
ing, he said. It staggered me, as 
you may guess, Saul. The idea of 
going away had never entered my 
head. He went on to say that his 
father took a great interest in work- 
ing men, and was very interested 
also in emigration ; that only that 
morning his father had mentioned 
my name and had said that he 
had a passage ticket for the very 
ship that is going out of the Mer- 
sey to-morrow, Saul—and that if 
I had a mind to better myself, he 
would give the ticket to me. I 
thanked him, and told him I would 


think of it. Weil, I dd think 
of it, and I read about wages 
over the water, and saw that I 
could do what he said. He gave 
me the ticket, and that’s how it 
came about.’ 

‘ George,’ said Saul pityingly, for 
things that were at present dark to 
George seemed clear to him, ‘ Mr. 
Million never heard your name 
until this morning.’ 

‘Stop ’ exclaimed George, pass- 
ing his hand over his eyes with a 
bewildered air. ‘Speak slowly. I 
don’t know that I understand you. 
Say that again.’ 

Saul repeated: ‘ Mr. Million 
never heard your name until this 
morning. I went to his house, 
thinking that as he had helped 
you, he might help me; and he 
scoffed at me, and taunted me 
bitterly. He had no more to do 
with getting your ticket than I 
had. Every word young Mr. Mil- 
lion told you about the passage and 
about his father was false.’ 

‘Good God! cried George. 
* What could be his motive, then, in 
telling me these things, and in ob- 
taining this passage ticket for me ?” 

‘Think, George, said Saul; 
‘there is such a thing as false kind- 
ness. He may have a motive in 
wishing you away. I could say 
more, but I cannot bring my tongue 
to utter it.’ 

‘You must, Saul, you must!’ 
cried George, in a voice that rang 
through the street. They had walk- 
ed as they conversed, and they were 
now standing outside his mother’s 
house. ‘ You must! By the friend- 
ship I have borne for you! By the 
memory of what I have done for 
you! The door of his house was 
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opened as he spoke. His mother 
had heard his voice, and the agony 
in it, and came to the door. George 
saw her standing there, looking 
anxiously towards him, and he said 
in a voice thick with pain, ‘Stay 
here until I come out. By the love 
you bear to Jane, stop until I 
come. My mother will know— 
she is far-seeing, and I may have 
been blind.’ 

He hurried to his mother, and 
went into the house with her. For 
full half an hour Saul waited in sus- 
pense, and at the end of that time 
George came out of the house, 
staggering like a drunken man. 
Saul caught him, and held him up. 
His face was as the face of death ; 
a strong agony dwelt in it. 

‘I have heard something,’ he 
said, in a tone that trembled with 
passion and pain and weakness. 
‘ My mother has doubted for a long 
time past. She took a letter from 
him secretly to-night! Those ear- 
rings she wore he gave her. O, 
my God! Tell me, you, what more 
you know! By the memory of all 
you hold dear, tell me!’ 

‘ George, my dear,’ said Saul, in 
a broken voice, ‘a few moments 
after I quitted Mr. Million’s house, 
I saw her enter it.’ 

A long, long silence followed. 
The stars and the moon shone 
brightly, but there was no light in 
the heavens for George. A sob 
broke from him, and another, and 
another. 

‘For God's sake,’ exclaimed Saul, 


‘ for your mother’s sake, who suffers 
now a grief as keen as yours, bear 
up! Dear friend, if I could lay 
down my life for you, I would !’ 

‘I know it. You alone, and 
my mother, are true ; all the rest 
of the world is false! He wished to 
get rid of me, did he, and this was 
atrap! The false lying dog! But 
when I meet him! See here ! 
Here is the ticket he gave me. If 
I had him before me now, I would 
do to him as I do to this——’ 

He crumpled the paper in his 
hand, and tore it fiercely in twain. 
Saul caught his arm, and stayed its 
destruction. 

‘No, no, George! he cried, but 
his cry was like a whisper. ‘ Don’t 
destroy it! Give it, O, give it to 
me! Remember the letter that 
Jane wrote to me. Think of the 
future that is open to me, to her, 
unless I can see a way. The way 
is here! Here is my salvation! 
Let me go instead of you!’ He 
fell upon his knees and raised his 
hands tremblingly, as if the Death- 
Angel were before him, and he 
was not prepared. ‘If I live, I 
will repay you, so help me, the 
Great God ! 

George muttered, ‘Take it. For 
me it is useless. May it bring you 
the happiness that I have lost !’ 

Saul kissed his friend’s hand, 
which fell from his grasp. When 
he looked up, his friend was gone. 
And the light in the heavens that 
George could not see, shone on 
the face of the kneeling man. 
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PART II. 


THEY SAW, UPON ONE OF THE NEAREST PEAKS, A MAN STANDING, WITH 
SUNSET COLOURS ALL AROUND HIM. 


We are in the land of a thousand 
hills. Height is piled upon height, 
range upon range. The white 
crests of the mountains cut sharp 
lines in the clear cold air, and the 
few trees that are dotted about 
stand like sentinels on the watch. 
On one of the far heights, some 
trees, standing in a line, look like 
soldiers that have halted for rest ; 
and the clumps of bush that lie in 
the valleys and on the sides of the 
hills are like wearied regiments 
sleeping. 

In dear old England the roses 
are blooming, and the sun is shin- 
ing ; but here it is night, and snow- 
shadows rest on the mountains and 
gullies. Among the seemingly inter- 
minable ranges, ice-peaks glitter 
like diamond eyes. Round about 
us where we stand there is but lit- 
tle wood growth; but in the far 
distance, beyond the eye’s reach, 
are forests of trees, from the 
branches of which garlands of ici- 
cles hang fantastically ; and down 
in the depths the beautiful fern- 
leaves are rimmed with frosted 
snow. We are in the new world. 

Creation might have been but 
yesterday. Even these white can- 
vas tents, lying in the lap of Night, 
in the centre of the forest of peaks, 
do not dispel the illusion. They 
are clustered in the saddle of a 
gully almost hidden from sight by 
jealous upland. But look within, 
and you will see that the old world 


is marching on to the new. Sturdy 
men, asleep upon canvas beds, are 
resting from their toil. Some are 
from old Devon, England’s garden 
land; some from the Cornwall 
mines; some from the motherland’s 
fevered cities. Rest, tired workers! 
Sleep for a little while, strong, 
brown-bearded men! Over your 
spirits, as you dream and some- 
times smile, it may be that the eter- 
nal light of a new childhood is 
slowly breaking! 

Hark! What cry is this that 
reaches the ear? Come nearer. 
A baby’s voice! And now we can 
hear the soft voice of the mother, 
singing her child to sleep with an 
old familiar nursery rhyme. Dear 
words! Dear memories! Sweet 
thread of life! When it snaps, the 
world is dark, and its tenderness 
and beauty have departed from our 
souls. The mother’s soft voice is 
like a rill dancing down a hill in 
the sun’s eye. How sweet it 
sounds ! 

What brings these men, women, 
and children here among the wilds ? 
For answer, take—briefly told— 
what is not a legend, but veritable 
new-world history. 

Two men, adventurers from the 
old world, attracted thence by the 
news of gold discoveries, travelled 
into new country in search of an 
eldorado which they could keep to 
themselves until their fortunes were 
made. They travelled over moun- 
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tain and plain, and searched here 
and searched there, for weeks and 
months without success, until, al- 
most starving and penniless, they 
found themselves on the banks of 
a swiftly-flowing river. This river, 
here wide, here narrow, here con- 
fined between rocky precipices, 
here widening on the plains, pre- 
sented strange contrasts during the 
year. In the winter, the mountain 
snows which fed it came tumbling 
furiously over the rocks; then its 
waters rushed madly through the 
defiles and overflowed the plains. 
In the summer, peace came to it ; 
the warm sun made it drowsy, and 
it fell asleep. It curled itself up 
in its bed, as it were, and left its 
banks bare and dry. The snow- 
torrents from the mountains brought 
with them something rarer than 
snow—gold. The precious metal 
grew in the mountain rocks, and 
when the furious water tore it from 
its home, and carried it to the 
river, it sank into the river’s bed 
and banks, and enriched every fis- 
sure and crevice in its stony bot- 
tom. When the two adventurers 
camped by the river’s side it was 
summer, and the banks were dry. 
They tried for gold, and found it. 
In a few hours they unearthed 
twenty ounces, and they looked 
at each other with wild eyes. Not 
a soul was within many miles of 
them ; only the birds and the in- 
sects knew their secret. But they 
could not work without food. Some 
twenty miles from the scene of 
their discovery was a sheep-farming 
station. Thither they walked in 
the night, so that they might not 
be observed, and slept during the 
day. Pleading poverty, they bought 





at the station a little meat and 
flour, and walked in the daylight 
away from the river. But when 
night fell, they warily retraced their 
steps, and crept through the dark 
like thieves, until they came to the 
precious banks. For weeks and 
months they worked in secret, and 
lived like misers, never daring to 
light a fire, for fear the smoke 
might be seen ; the very wind was 
their enemy. Their flesh wasted, 
their faces became haggard, their 
hair grew tangled and matted, they 
became hollow-eyed ; and when, 
after many months of suffering, 
they had amassed as much pure 
gold as they could carry, they walk- 
ed painfully and wearily through 
bush and plain for a hundred and 
sixty miles, until they came to a 
city with a few thousand inhabit- 
ants, where, skeletons among men, 
they told their story, and for the 
first time showed their treasure. 
Delirium seized the city; men be- 
came almost frantic with excite- 
ment; and the next day half the 
inhabitants were making prepara- 
tions to journey to Tom Tiddler’s 
ground. Surely enough the river's 
banks proved averitable gold-mine; 
and after a time fresh discoveries 
were made. Came there one day 
a man, almost dead, from the snow 
mountains, with lumps of gold in 
his pockets ; but the perils of those 
regions were great, and men thought 
twice before they ventured. Life, 
after all, is more precious than gold. 
Some adventurers went forth : and 
never returned to tell their story. 
Then it was said they were killed 
by starvation, not by the perils of 
the weather ; or because they had 
no guns, and tents, and blankets 
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with them. Said some, ‘Let us 
take food sufficient for months, and 
whatever else is necessary.’ They 
took more; they took wives, those 
who had them. Believe me, wo- 
man was worth more than her 
weight in gold. So in the summer 
they went into Campbell’s Ranges, 
and pitched their tents there. And 
those they left behind them, wrapt 
in their eager hunt for gold, forgot 
them for a time. The town near- 
est to the Ranges was many miles 
away ; it was composed of a couple 
of score of tents and huts, and per- 
haps two hundred persons lived 
there. Wandered into it, looking 
about him strangely, wistfully—for 
old-world’s ways were upon him, 
and old-world thoughts were stir- 
ring in his mind—a man, tall, blue- 
eyed, strong. No man is long a 
stranger in the new world, and this 
wayfarer talked to one and an- 
other, and heard from a butcher 
the story of the two adventurers 
working on the river's banks until 
they were worn to skin and bone. 

* But they got gold ’ exclaimed 
the new-comer. 

‘Almost more than they could 
carry,’ was the answer. 

The man looked about him rest- 
lessly ; the eager longing of his 
soul was for gold, but in him it was 
no base craving. 

‘If one could get into the moun- 
tains now,’ he said, ‘ where the gold 
comes from ! 

Said the butcher: 

‘Some went, and didn’t come 
back.’ 

‘They lie over there ?’ said the 
man, looking towards the hills. 

* Ay,’ replied the butcher, ‘them’s 
Campbell’s Ranges. There's a 


party prospecting there now, I’ve 
heard. They'll get gold, sure; but 
it requires courage.’ . 

* Courage " exclaimed the man, 
not scornfully and arrogantly, but 
sweetly and gently. ‘Who dares 
not, deserves not. And when a 
great thing is at stake !——- Thank 
you, mate. Good-day ! 

And then he walked in the direc- 
tion of Campbell’s Ranges, stop- 
ping to buy a little flour on his 
way. He could not afford much ; 
his means were very small. 


The rough diggers often spoke 
among themselves of the manner 
of his first coming to them. They 
were working in the gullies, which 
were rich with gold ; some were 
burrowing at the bottom of their 
mines, some were standing by the 
windlasses, hauling up the precious 
dirt. They had been working so 
from sunrise, and their hearts were 
light ; for the future was as_glow- 
ing as the bright colours of the sun 
were when they turned out to work 
—as glowing as the beautiful col- 
ours in the sky were now. It was 
sunset. The gold-diggers stand- 
ing in the sun’s light, with strong 
chests partly bared, with strong 
arms wholly so, were working with a 
will. Now and then snatches ofsong 
burst from their lips, now and then 
jests and good-humoured words 
were flung from one to the other. 
The women were busy outside their 
tents, lighting fires to prepare for 
supper ; three or four children were 
playing with a goat and a dog; a 
cat—yes, a cat !—stepped cautious- 
ly out of a tent, and gazed solemnly 
about. And all around them and 
above them were the grand hills 
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and mountains, stretching for miles 
on every side. It was a wonderful 
life amidst wonderful scenes. Close 
contact with the grandeur of na- 
ture and with its sublime influences 
humanised many of the rough men, 
and melted them to awe and tender- 
ness. The hills were full of echoes ; 
when the thunder came the titanic 
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hollows sent the news forth and 
brought it back again: it was like 
God’s veice speaking with eternal 
majesty. As the diggers looked up 
from their work, they saw, upon one 
of the nearest peaks, a man stand- 
ing, with sunset colours all around 
him. 


MORE PRECIOUS THAN GOLD, PURER THAN DIAMONDS, ARE THESE SWEET 
AND DELICATE WAYS. 


THEIR first thought was, ‘Is he 
alone? Are there more behind 
him?’ for they were jealous of being 
overwhelmed by numbers. He 
looked down upon the busy work- 
ers, and with slow and painful 
steps came across the hills, and 
down the valley towards them. 
Pale, patient - looking, footsore, 
ragged, and with deep lines on his 
face, he stood in the midst of them, 
a stranger among the hills. 

‘ Are these Campbell’s Ranges?’ 
he asked humbly. 

‘Yes, mate.’ 

The man who answered him had 
just emptied a bucket of fresh-dug 
earth on to a little hillock by the 
side of his mine. The stranger saw 
specks of gold among it. There 
was no envy in the look that came 
into his eyes. It was like a prayer. 

‘Where do you come from?’ 
asked the gold-digger. 

The stranger mentioned 
name of the town. 

‘Did you come in search of us?’ 

‘I heard that there was a party 
of men working in Campbell’s 
Ranges, and that there was plenty 
of gold here ; so I came.’ 

* By yourself?” 

‘ By myself. I know no one. I 


the 





have been but a short time in the 
colony.’ 

* You have no tent ” 

‘I had no money to buy one.’ 

He murmured these words in so 
soft a tone that the gold-digger did 
not hear them. 

‘No blankets ?” 

‘ For the same reason.’ 

Again he murmured the reply, so 
that the questioner did not know 
his destitute condition. 

‘No pick or shovel ?” 

The stranger shook his head 
sadly, and was turning away, when 
the gold-digger said : 

‘Well, mate, the place is open 
to all; but we want to keep our- 
selves as quiet as possible.’ 

‘I shall tell no one.’ 

He turned from the worker, and 
sat himself upon the ground at a 
short distance from the human 
hive, out of hearing. The gold- 
diggers spoke to one another, and 
looked at him, but made no ad- 
vance towards him. The women 
also raised their heads and cast 
many a curious glance at the stran- 
ger, who sat apart from them. He, 
on his part, sent many a wistful 
glance in their direction, and watch- 
ed the fires and the children play- 
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ing. Behind the hills sank the 
sun, and night drained the fiery 
peaks of every drop of blood. Be- 
fore the hills grew white, the gold- 
diggers left off work, and contrary 
to their usual custom, took their 
3 buckets and tools to their tents, 
and took the ropes from their wind- 





lasses. There was a stranger near 
them. 

‘ He seems decent,’ said the wo- 
men. ° 

‘You can never tell,’ replied the 
men, shaking their heads in doubt. 

Now and then they came from 
their tents to see if the stranger 








were still there. He had not moved. 
It was from no want of humanity 
that they did not call to him, and 
offer him food anda shelter. How 
did they know that he did not be- 
long to a party of bushrangers, 
_ whose object was plunder? They 
let off their firearms and reloaded 
them. But if they had known this 
man’s heart and mind ; if they had 
known that he was penniless, friend- 
less, that his feet were sore, and 
that he had not tasted food since 
yesternight ; if they had known the 
trouble of his soul, and the dim 
hope which kept up his heart and 
his strength —they would have 
played the part of good Samaritans 
without a moment's hesitation. The 
darker shadows came down upon 
the valleys, and wrapt the man and 
his misery from their gaze and 
comprehension; They could see 
the faint outline: of his form: no- 
thing more: What were his thoughts 
during:this time? ‘They suspect 
me; itis natural. If I can keep 
miy strength, I may find gold to- 
morrow;.and then they will'sell me 
food perhaps. If not——there are 
women! among them: I may be 
able to touch their hearts. He 
gazed around and above him—at 
thesolemn hills, at the solemn sky, 
and thought, ‘ For'myself I should 
be*content to die here, and now. 
But’ for her—for her! Give me 
strength, great God—sustain me!’ 
He knelt, and buried his face in 
his hands; and when the moon 
rose, as it did soon after, it shone 
upon his form. A woman, stand- 
ing at the door of her tent, was 
the first to see him in his atti- 
tude of supplication. She hurried 





in to her husband, who was 
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nursing a little daughter on his 
knee. 

* David,’ she said, ‘ that man is 
praying. There can be no harm 
in him, and he has no shelter. He 
may be in want of food.’ 

‘Poor man’ said the little daugh- 
ter. 

The father lifted her gently from 
his knee, and went out without a 
word. The touch of a hand upon 
his shoulder roused the stranger, 
and he looked into David's face. 

‘What are you doing? asked 
David. 

‘ Praying.’ 

‘For what ?’ 

‘For strength, for comfort: I 
need both. Turri' your face from 
me! I am breaking down!’ 

A great sob came from the stran- 
gers heart. David, with averted 
face, stood steady and silent for 
full five *minutes;» Then placed his 
hand upon the:stranger’s shoulder, 
and spoke : 

‘Come with me. I can give you 
a shelter to-night. My wife sent me 
to you.’ 

‘ God bless her !’ 

‘Amen. Come, mate.’ 

The sttanger rose, and they walk- 
ed together to the tent, where the 
woman and child awaited them. 
The stranger took off his cap—it 
was in tatters—and looked at the 
woman and her child, and stooped 
and kissed the little girl, who put 
her hand on his face, and said pity- 
ingly : 

‘Poor man! Are you hungry? 

‘Yes, my child.’ 

That the man and the woman 
should turn their backs suddenly 
upon him and make a perfectly 
unnecessary clatter, and become 
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unnecessarily busy, touched the 
stranger’s sensitive heart, and the 
unspoken words were in his mind, 
‘God be thanked! There is much 
good in the world.’ 

More precious than gold, purer 
than diamonds, are these sweet 
and delicate ways. 

‘ Now, David,’ cried the woman 
briskly, ‘ supper’s ready.’ 

And David and his wife, not- 
withstanding that they had made 
their meal an hour ago, sat down 
with the stranger, and ate and 
drank with him. When supper was 
over, David said: 

‘We'll not talk to-night; you 
must be tired. You slept out last 
night, I suppose ?” 

*'¥ea." 

‘And without a_ blanket, 
bet 

*Yea,’ 

‘A good night’s rest will do you 
good.’ 

Upon this hint his wife brought 
some blankets, and gave them to 
the stranger. She and her husband 
and child slept in the back part of 
the small tent, the wall of division 
being strips of green baize. Before 
turning in, David said : 

* You had best have a look round 
you in the morning; I can lend 
you a pick and shovel. My name's 
David.’ 

‘ Mine is Saul Fielding.’ 

* x % 


I'll 


By his patience and gentleness 
he soon made his way to the hearts 
of the residents in this small colony. 
First, the children loved him ; the 
liking of the mothers followed na- 
turally ; and within a month every 
man there was his friend. 
not hard to win. 


Love is 


Try, you who 
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doubt. Try, with gentleness and 
kindness, and with charitable heart. 
* * oe * we 

It is full three months after Saul 
Fielding’s introduction to the small 
settlement in Campbell’s Ranges. 
Of human beings there are fifty 
souls, all told. Four women—wives 
—seven children, and thirty-nine 
men. Of other living creatures there 
are at least a dozen dogs—(what is 
your gold-field without its dogs ?) 
—three goats, wise, as all goats are, 
in their generation, a large number 
of poultry (some of them in the 
shell), and a cat. The shade of 
Whittington would rejoice if it 
knew that this cat cost an ounce 
of gold—and a pinch over. 

It is June and winter, and the 
snow-season is in its meridian. The 
workers are snow-bound; the 
heights all around them are more 
than man-deep in snow. But they 
have no fear. They have made 
wise preparations for the coming of 
the enemy, and up to the present 
time they have escaped hurt. They 
have wood and provisions to last 
them for full six months. That they 
are cut off from the world for a time 
daunts them not. Their courage is 
of the Spartan kind. They have 
been successful far beyond their 
expectations, and nearly every man 
there is worth his hundred ounces 
of gold. Some have more, a few 
less. Saul has eighty ounces, and 
he keeps it next to his heart, sewn 
in his blue serge shirt. David's 
wife reproved him once for carry- 
ing the weight about. 

‘It is nearly seven pounds weight, 
Saul Fielding,’ she said; ‘it must 
weigh you down.’ 

‘Weigh me down, David's wife ? 
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he replied, with a sweet look in his 
eyes. ‘It is a feather’s weight. It 
bears me up! It is not mine; it 
belongs to the dearest woman in the 
world. The little bag that contains 
it contains my salvation !’ 

David and Saul were mates; they 
dug and shared, and he lived with 
the father, mother, and child. The 
man he called David, the woman 
David's wife, the child David’s 
daughter. He said to David’s wife 
one day: 

‘When I go home and join my 
dear woman, she and I every night 
of our lives will call down a blessing 
for David and David's wife, and Da- 
vid’s daughter.’ 

He often said things to David’s 
wife that brought tears to her eyes. 

‘We shall go home, too,’ said 
David’s wife, ‘and we shall see her.’ 

‘Please God,’ returned Saul, and 
whispered, ‘Come, happy time !’ 

How tender his heart grew dur- 
ing this time ! How he blessed God 
for His goodness! What beauty he 
saw in every evidence of the great 
Creator! He made the rough men 
better, and often in the evening 
they would gather round him while 
he read to them, and talked with 
them. The Sabbath-day, from the 
time he came among them, was 
never passed without prayer. And 
so they had gone on during the 
summer and the autumn, digging 
and getting gold, singing songs 
to the hills while they dug and 
delved ; the men had built stronger 
huts for the women and children, in 
anticipation of the winter, and they 
all lived happily together. Then the 
snow began to fall. It came light 
at first, and dropped softly to the 
ground round about the huts of the 
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small community, as if it were bring- 
ing to them a message of love from 
the clear bright sky. They laughed 
when they saw it, for it warmed 
their hearts with visions of the dear 
old land over the seas. It brought 
back to them memories of their 
schoolboy days. ‘ After the snow,’ 
they said, ‘the primroses; and in 
their fancy they saw the old coun- 
try’s sweet flower. The children 
played with it, and pelted each 
other with snow-balls, and the men 
joined in the sport. The goats 
scampered up the hills in mad de- 
light, and sent snow-sprays in the 
air with their hoofs. The women 
looked on lovingly, and the little 
gully was filled with pleasant mirth ; 
and the echoes laughed after them. 
At night they clustered round their 
fires, and raised up pictures for 
the future. They talked of their 
gold, not greedily, but gratefully ; 
they blessed the land which gave 
them its treasures willingly; and 
in their dreams they dreamed of 
dear old England and of the dear 
faces at home—the dear old faces 
which would smile upon them 
again by and by, please God! And 
while they dreamt, and while their 
hearts were light, and while within 
them reigned the peace which came 
from pleasant thought, the soft 
snow fell and fell. Day after day 
passed, week after week, and still 
it fell. After many weeks had thus 
passed, Saul woke in terror one 
night. He did not know what had 
occasioned the fear that was upon 
him. Was it caused by a dream? 
He could remember none. He felt 
as if a spirit’s voice had spoken to 
him. He rose and listened. He 
heard nothing. Everything around 
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him was wrapt in peace and silence. 
Softly he dressed himself, so as not 
to disturb the sleepers, and went 
out of the tent. The snow was fall- 
ing fast. How white and pure were 
the hills! In the far distance they 
and the sky seemed one. He took 
a pole, and feeling his way carefully, 
walked across the near hills, ankle 
deep, knee deep, waist deep, breast 
deep. And yet he had not walked 
far, not five hundred yards. The 
terror that was upon him now as- 
sumed a tangible shape. He was in 
a snow prison! Nature held him 
fast ; had built up barriers between 
him and Jane. Was it destined 
that he should never get away from 
these snow-bound hills? Suppose 
the snow continued to fall for weeks 
and months! ‘Jane!’ he cried. And 
the echoes cried ‘Jane! Jane!’ 
dying away mournfully. The sound 
frightened him, and he called no 
more. Then his reason came back 
to him. They could keep the snow 
away from their tents ; all they had 
to do was to shovel it down; all 
they had to do was to be vigilant. 
He comforted himself with this 
thought, and slowly, painfully, re- 
traced his steps to his tent, and 
crept among his blankets again. 
As he lay, he heard a moan. How 
every little sound frightened him! 
It was but the wind. But the moan 
grew louder, grew into a shriek, and 
rushed past the tent, and over the 
hills, like an angry spirit. And it 
brought the Snow-Drift with it! 
But he did not think of that, as he 
lay shivering. He did not know 
the new danger that threatened 
him. ‘God shield you, dear wo- 
man ! he murmured, as he fell into 
adoze. ‘God bring me to you!’ 


All night long the wind shrieked 
and whistled through the tents ; the 
men, tired out with their exertions, 
did not wake. But the women did, 
and lay and trembled. David's wife 
awoke. 

‘David !’ she whispered, but he 
did not hear her. 

*‘What’s the matter, mother ?’ 
murmured her daughter. 

‘Nothing, child, nothing. It’s 
only the wind. Hush! we mustn’t 
wake father. Go to sleep, darling ! 

The sun rose late the next morn- 
ing, and a dim blood-veil was in 
the sky, which made some of them 
think that it was night still. The 
miners found the snow round their 
huts to be three feet deep. They 
looked anxious at this. 

‘We can master the snow,’ they 
whispered to one another, ‘but the 
snow-drift will master us.’ 

Even as they spoke, the wind, 
which had lulled, began to moan 
again, and before they had been 
working an hour shovelling away 
the snow, the wind-storm, bringing 
the snow with it from the heights 
over which it rushed, blinded them, 
and drove them into their tents for 
shelter. They could not hold their 
feet. ‘Let us hope it’ll not last 
long,’ they said ; and they took ad- 
vantage of every lull to work against 
their enemy, not like men, but like 
heroes. 

‘What makes you so downcast, 
Saul?’ asked David; he had not 
begun to lose heart. 

Saul looked in silence at David's 
wife and David’s daughter; they 
were at the far end of the hut. 

*You are not frightened, Saul, 
surely ?’ said David. 

‘Not for myself, David,’ whispered 
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Saul. ‘Buttellme. Whatkind of love 
do you bearfor your wife and child?” 
David’s look was sufficient answer. 
‘T have a perfect love fora woman 
also, David. If she were here, as 
your wife is with you, I could bear 
it, and so could she. David, we 
are beset by a terrible danger. 
Listen to the wind. I am afraid 
we may never get out of this.’ 

David’s lips quivered, but he 
shook away the fear. 

‘We mustn’t lose heart, Saul, and 
we must keep this danger from the 
wife and little one. There’s men’s 
work before us, and we must do it 
—like men !’ 

‘Trust me, David,’ said Saul ; 
‘my heart beats to the pulse of a 
willing hand ; and said no more. 

The wind-storm continued all the 
day with such violence, that it was 
impossible for the men to work. 
As the day advanced, the blood-veil 
in the sky died away, and when the 
night came, the moon’s light shone 
clear and cruel, bright and pitiless. 

Worn out with hard toil and 
anxiety, Saul Fielding lay down that 
night, and tried to sleep. ‘I must 
have strength for to-morrow,’ he 
thought. The fierce wind had 
grown faint, and it moaned now 
among the hills like a weak child. 
Saul smiled gladly, and accepted 
it as a good omen. He hugged 
his gold close, and vowed that he 
would not risk another season of 
such danger. ‘If I do not get an 
ounce more,’ he thought, ‘I will be 
content. What I have will be suffi- 
cient for the home and for Jane. 
Jane, dearJane ! Her name always 
came to him like a prayer, and with 
‘ Jane’ on his lips, and ‘Jane’ in his 
thoughts, he fell asleep and dreamt 


of her. He dreamt that he and the 
others had escaped from their snow- 
prison, and that he was on his way 
home. Blue waters were beneath 
him, bright clouds were above him, 
a fresh breeze was behind him, and 
the ship dipped into the sea and 
rose from it, like a light-hearted 
god. The sailors were singing, and 
he sang with them as he lent a 
hand with the ropes. He looked 
across the sea and saw Jane stand- 
ing on a far-off shore, with glad face 
turned towards him. ‘I am coming, 
Jane !’ he cried,and she smiled, and 
held outherarmstohim. Nearerand 
nearer he approached to the haven of 
his hopes ; nearer and nearer, until, 
although they were divided by many 
miles of water, he could speak to 
her, and hear her speak. ‘See !’ he 
cried, and held out his bag of gold. 
As she raised her eyes with thank- 
fulness to the heavens, David's wife 
and David's daughter appeared sud- 
denly by his side. ‘ Here are the 
friends who saved me, Jane,’ he 
cried. ‘ David is below, asleep, and 
his wife is here, knowing your story 
and mine. She insists upon saying 
thatyou are her sister; she is a good 
woman. The shame of the past is 
gone.’ As he said these words, asud- 
den and terrible wind sprang up; 
and the dark clouds, rushing down 
from the heavens, shut Jane from 
his sight. In a moment everything 
was changed. The ship seemed as 
if it were being torn to pieces; the 
waters rose ; and the cries ofthe sail- 
ors were indistinguishable amidst 
the roaring of the wind. ‘ My God!’ 
he heard David’s wife cry, and at 
that moment he awoke, and rising 
swiftly to his feet, saw a candle 
alight in the tent, and David's wife 
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standing in her nightdress on his 
side of the green baize which di- 
vided the tent. Her face was white 
with terror. ‘My God!’ she cried 
again ; ‘we are lost! The storm 
that had arisen in his dream was 
no fancy. It was raging now among 
the hills furiously. 

‘Go into your room,’ said Saul 
hurriedly. ‘I will be dressed in a 
minute.’ 

In less than that space of time 
he was up and dressed, and then 
David tore the green baize aside. 

‘Saul,’ he said, ‘ this is terrible !” 
And stepping to Saul’s side, whis- 
pered, ‘If this continues long, our 
grave is here.’ 

Saul went to the door of the tent, 
and tried to open it; he could not. 
The wind had brought with it thou- 
sands and thousands of tons of 
snow from the heights, and they 
were walled up. Saul felt all round 
the sides of the tent. The snow was 
man-high. Only the frail drill of 
which the tent was made kept it 
from falling in, and burying them. 
In an instant Saul comprehended 
their dread peril. 

‘The tree!’ he cried, as if an in- 
spiration had fallen uponhim. ‘ The 
tree !’ 

Just outside the tent, between it 
and the tent next to it, stood a 
great pine-tree, the only tree among 
the tents. Many a time had it been 
suggested to cut down this tree for 
firewood, but David had prevented 
it. ‘Wait,’ he had said, ‘ until we 
want it; when firewood runs short, 
and we can’t get it elsewhere, it 
will be time enough.’ So the tree 
had been saved from the axe, and 
stood there like a giant, defying the 
storm. Saul piled up the rough 
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seats and the tables which com- 
prised the furniture of the tent, and 
climbing to the top of them, cut a 
great hole in the roof of the tent. 
It was daylight above, and the snow 
was falling fast. Saul saw the noble 
tree standing fast and firm in the 
midst of the storm. With a desper- 
ate leap he caught a branch, and 
raised himself above the tent. And 
when he looked upon the awful 
scene, upon the cruel white snow 
in which the tents all around him 
were embedded, and nearly buried, 
his heart throbbed despairingly. 

But this was no time for despair. 
It was the time for action. When 
he had secured his position in the 
tree, he stooped over the tent. 

‘David ! he cried. David's voice 
answered him. 

‘ This is our only chance,’ he said 
loudly ; he spoke slowly and dis- 
tinctly, so that those within the 
tent might hear him. ‘ Here we 
may be able to find safety until the 
storm abates and the snow subsides. 
Listen to me, and do exactly as I 
say. Get some provisions together 
and some water; and the little 
brandy that is left. Make them up 
in a bundle. Tie rope and cord 
round it, and let me have it. 
Quickly ! 

Before he finished speaking, Da- 
vid’s wife was busy attending to his 
instructions. 

‘ Answer me, Saul,’ cried David. 
‘What do you see of our mates ?” 

Saul groaned. ‘Do not ask me, 
David! Let us thank God that this 
tree was left standing.’ 

David climbed on to the table 
in a few minutes, with the bundle 
of provisions in’his hands. He 
was lifting it for Saul to take hold 
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of when the pile upon which he 
was standing gave way, and he fell 
heavily to the ground. 

At this moment, a movement in 
the tent nearest to the tree arrest- 
ed Saul’s attention. One of the 
men inside had thought also of the 
tree, and had adopted Saul’s ex- 
pedient of cutting through the roof 
of the tent. His head now appear- 
ed above the rent. He saw Saul, 
but he was too far away to reach 
the tree. 

‘Give mea hand, mate” he cried. 
‘Give me a hand, for God’s sake ! 

‘One moment,’ replied Saul, 
deeply anxious for the fate of 
David, for he heard the generous- 
hearted digger groan, and heard 
David’s wife sobbing. ‘ Keep your 
hold and stand firm for a little 
while. You are safe there for a 
time. There is something here in 
my own tent I must see to at once.’ 
Then he called, ‘David! David! 
Are you hurt ?’ 

The voice of David’s wife an- 
swered him with sobs and cries. 
‘He can’t move, Saul! He can’t 
move! QO, my poor dear David! 
He has broken his leg, he says, 
and his back is hurt. What shall 
Ido? O, what shall I do?’ 

But although she asked this ques- 
tion, she—true wife and woman as 
she was—was attending to the 
sufferer, not thinking of herself. 

‘God pity us !’ groaned Saul, and 
raised his hand to the storm. ‘Pity 
us! pity us!’ he cried. 

But the pitiless snow fell, and 
the soft flakes danced in the air. 

Then Saul cried, ‘ David’s wife ! 
The child! the child!’ 

‘Let me be, wife,’ said David ; 
‘I am easier now. Pile up those 
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seats again; make them firm. 
Don’t hurry. I can wait. Iam in 
no pain. Lift our little daughter 
to Saul, and the provisions after- 
wards.’ 

She obeyed him; she piled the 
seats one above another. Then 
brought the child to David. He 
took her in his arms, and kissed 
her again and again. 

‘My pet! my darling ! he moan- 
ed. ‘Kiss father, little one !’ 

And the rough man pressed this 
link of love to his heart, and kissed 
her face, her hands, her neck, her 
lips. 

‘Now, wife,’ he said, andresigned 
their child to her. David’s wife 
stood silent for a few moments 
with the child in her arms, and 
murmured a prayer over her, and 
blessed her, and then, keeping 
down her awful grief bravely like a 
brave woman, climbed tothe height, 
and raised her arms to Saul with 
the child in them. Only her bare 
arms could be seen above the tent’s 
roof. 

‘Come, little one,’ said Saul, and 
stooping down, at the risk of his 
life, clutched the child from the 
mother’s arms, and heard the mo- 
ther’s heart-broken sobs. 

‘Is she safe, Saul ?’ 

‘She is safe, dear woman.’ 

Other heads rose from other 
tents andturned despairingly about. 
But no help for them was near. 
They were in their grave. 

David's wife raised the provisions 
to Saul, and went down to her 
husband. 

‘Wife,’ said David, ‘leave me, 
and see if you can reach Saul. It 
will be difficult, but you may be 
able to manage it.’ 
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She looked at him tenderly. 

‘ My place is here, David,’ she 
said; ‘I shall stay with you, and 
trust to God. Our child is safe, in 
the care of a good man.’ 

He tried to persuade her, but 
she shook her head sweetly and 
sadly, and simply said, ‘I know 
my duty. He could say no more, 
for the next moment he swooned, 
his pain was so great. Then his 
wife knelt by him, and raised his 
head upon her lap. 

Meanwhile, the man in the next 
tent who had called to Saul to give 
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him a hand had not been idle. He 
found a plank and was raising it to 
the roof, with the purpose of rest- 
ing it upon a branch of the tree. 
As with more than a man’s strength 
he lifted the plank forward, Saul 
heard a thud beneath him, and 
looking down saw that the walls of 
the tent in which David and his 
wife were had given way, and that 
the snow was toppling over. He 
turned his head ; he was powerless 
to help them. The tears ran down 
his face and beard, and he waited, 
awe-struck by the terror of the time. 
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He thought he heard the voice of 
David's wife cry, 

‘Good-bye, my child! God pre- 
serve you !’ 

In a choking voice, he said so- 
lemnly to David's little daughter, 

‘ Say, God bless you, mother and 
father ! 

The child repeated the words in 
a whisper, and nestled closer to 
Saul, and said, 

‘I'm so cold! Where’s mother 
and father? Why don’t they come 
up?” 

Saul, with a shiver, looked down. 
Nothing of David or of David’s 
wife did he see. The tent was not 
in sight. The snow had covered 
it. And still it fell, and still it 
drifted. 

The digger who occupied the 
next tent had fixed his plank; not 
a moment was to be lost; his tent 
was cracking. Creeping along the 
plank, with the nervous strength 
of desperation, clinging to it like a 
cat, he reached the tree and was 
saved fora time. As he reached 
it, the plank slipped into the snow. 
And still it fell, and rose higher and 
higher. Men signalled to each 
other from tent to tent, and bade 
God bless each other, for they felt 
that, unless the snowdrift and snow- 
fall should instantly cease, there 
was no hope forthem. But still it 
fell; fell softly into the holes in the 
canvas roofs and sides, into the 
chambers below ; crept up to them 
inch by inch; wrapt yellow gold 
and mortal flesh in soft shrouds of 
white, and hid the adventurers from 
the light of day. 


Only three remained. Saul, and 
David’s little daughter, in the upper- 
most branches of the tree. The 


digger from the nearest tent cling- 
ing to a lower branch. 


This man was known by the 
name of Edward Beaver ; a silent 
man at best, and one who could 
not win confidence readily. His 
face was covered with hair fast 
turning gray. Between him and 
Saul but little intercourse had ta- 
ken place. Saul had not been at- 
tracted by Beaver’s manner, al- 
though often when he looked at 
the man, a strange impression came 
upon him that he knew the face. 
Saul spoke to Beaver once, and 
asked him where he came from ; 
but Beaver answered him roughly, 
and Saul spoke to him no more. In 
this dread time, however, Beaver’s 
tongue was loosened. 

‘ This is awful,’ he said, looking 
up at Saul. 

Saul looked down upon the white 
face which was upturned to his, 
and the same strange impression 
of its being familiar to him stole 
upon him like a subtle vapour. 
An agonising fear was expressed 
in Beaver’s countenance ; he was 
frightened of death. He was weak, 
too, having just come out of a 
low fever, and it needed all his 
strength to keep his footing on the 
tree. 

‘Do you think we shall die here?’ 
he asked. 

‘I see no hope,’ replied Saul, 
pressing David’s little daughter to 
his breast. The child had fallen to 
sleep. Saul’s soul was too much 
troubled forconverse, and the morn- 
ing passed almost in silence. Saul 
lowered some food and drink to 
Beaver. ‘I have very little brandy,’ 
he said ; ‘but you shall share and 
share. And when Beaver begged 
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for more, he said, ‘ No, not yet; I 
must husband it. Remember, I 
have another life here in my arms 
to care for.’ 

The day advanced, and the storm 
continued ; not a trace of the tents 
or of those who lay buried in them 
could be seen. The cruel white 
snow had made a churchyard of 
the golden gully! 

Night fell, and brought darkness 
with it; and in the darkness Saul 
shuddered, with a new and sudden 
fear, for he felt something creeping 
up to him. It was Beaver’s voice 
creeping up the tree, like an awful 
shadow. 

‘Saul Fielding,’ it said, ‘my 
time has come. The branches are 
giving way, and I am too weak to 
hold on.’ 

‘God help you. Edward Beaver,’ 
said Saul pityingly. 

And David's little daughter mur- 
mured in her sleep, ‘ What’s that, 
mother?’ Saul hushed her by sing- 
ing in a soft tender voice a nursery 
thyme, and the child smiled in the 
dark, and her arms tightened round 
Saul’s neck. It was a good thing 
for them that they were together ; 
the warmth of their bodies was a 
comfort, and in some measure a 
safeguard to them. 

When Saul’s soft singing was 
over, he heard Beaver sobbing, be- 
neath him. ‘I used to sing that 
once,’ the man sobbed in weak 
tones, ‘to my little daughter.’ 

‘Where is she now?’ asked Saul, 
thinking of those he loved at home. 

‘Bessie! Bessie!’ cried Beaver 
faintly. ‘Where are you? O my 


God! if I could live my life over 
again ! 

Saul thought of George's Bessie 
as he asked, ‘ Where do you come 
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from ? 
to?” 

It was a long time before he re- 
ceived an answer, and then the 
words crept up to him, faint andlow, 
through the darkness, as though 
the speaker's strength were waning 
fast. 

‘From London—from Westmin- 
ster,’ 

‘From Westminster! echoed 
Saul, and Beaver’s face appeared 
to his imagination. 

‘I must tell you,” gasped the dy- 
ing man; ‘I must tell you before 
I die. You may be saved, and you 
will take my message home.’ 

‘I will, if I am spared,’ replied 
Saul, in a voice which had no hope 
in it. 

‘I have been a bad son and a 
bad father. My name is not Bea- 
ver—it is Sparrow, and my father, 
if he is alive, lives in Westminster.’ 

‘Old Ben Sparrow, the grocer !’ 
cried Saul, in amazement. ‘I know 
him! I saw him a few weeks be- 
fore last Christmas. You are Bes- 
sie Sparrow’s father ; I thought your 
face was familiar to me.’ 

‘Bad son! bad father!’ muttered 
the man. ‘O my God! the tree 
is sinking! the branch is giving 
way! Tell me, quickly, for mercy’s 
sake. My daughter—Bessie—she 
is alive, then? ‘Tell me of her.’ 

‘She was well when I saw her,’ 
replied Saul, with a groan, thinking 
of George and his lost hopes. ‘She 
has grown into a beautiful woman.’ 

‘Thank God! If you ever see 
her again, tell her of me—ask my 
father to forgive me. ‘Take the love 
of a dying man tothem. I have 
gold about me—it is theirs. Say 
that I intended to come home, and 
ask forgiveness, but it has been 
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denied me. God has punished me! 
I am sinking ! F 

A cry of agony followed, and the 
wind took it up, and carried it over 
the hills. Then all was hushed, 
and the erring son and father spoke 
no more. 

Saul offered up a prayer for Bes- 
sie’s father, and waited sadly for Azs 
time to come. 

As the night waned, the fierce 
wind grew softer, and sighed and 
moaned, repentant of the desola- 
tion it had caused. What a long, 
long night it was! But at length 
the morning’s light appeared, and 
then Saul, looking down, saw that 
he and David's little daughter were 
the only ones left. Stronger grew 
the light, until day had fairly 
dawned. As Saul looked over the 
white expanse, he felt that there 
was no hope for him, and his mind 
began to wander. Long-forgotten 
incidents of his childhood came to 
him ; he saw his father and mother, 
long since dead; he saw a brother 
who had died when he himself was 
a child; he saw Jane as she was 
when he first met her, as she was 
on that sad night when she told 
him of the duty that lay before 
him ; he saw George and the lights 
on Westminster-bridge. All these 





visions rose for him out of the 
snow. And fields and flowers came, 
and he wandered among them hand 
in hand with Jane, as they had 
done on one happy holiday. It 
did not seem strange to him that 
there was no colour in any of these 
things; it caused no wonder in his 
mind that all these loved ones and 
the fields and flowers, perfect in 
form and shape, were colourless, 
were white and pure as the snow 
which stretched around him on 
every side. They were dear memo- 
ries all of them; emblems of pu- 
rity. And in thatdreadtime he grew 
old; every hour was a year. But in 
the midst of all the terror of the 
time he pressed David’s little daugh- 
ter closer and closer to his breast, 
and committed their souls to God. 
So that day passed, and the night ; 
and the sun rose in splendour. The 
white hills blushed, like maidens 
surprised. With wild eyes and faint- 
ing soul, Saul looked around ; sud- 
denly a flush of joy spread over 
his face. Upon a distant mount, 
stood Jane. ‘Come!’ he cried. 
And as Jane walked over the snow 
hills towards him, he waited and 
waited until she was close to him; 
then sinking in her arms, he fell 
asleep. 
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PART III. 


I HAVE COME TO RETURN YOU SOMETHING. 


On the afternoon of the day on 
whick the Queen of the South (with 
George Naldret in it, as was sup- 
posed) sailed out of the Mersey 
for the southern seas, young Mr. 
Million, with a small bouquet of 
choice flowers in his hand, made 
his appearance in the old grocer’s 
shop. Ben Sparrow, who was sit- 
ting behind his counter, jumped up 
when the young brewer entered, 
and rubbed his hands and smirked, 
and comported himself in every 
way as if a superior being had hon- 
oured him with his presence. Young 
Mr. Million smiled pleasantly, and 
without the slightest condescension. 
The cordiality of his manner was 
perfect. 

‘Quite a gentleman,’ thought old 
Ben; ‘every inch a gentleman!’ 

Said young Mr. Million: ‘As I 
was passing your way, I thought 
I would drop in to see how you 
and your granddaughter are.’ 

‘It’s very kind and thoughtful 
of you, sir,’ replied old Ben Spar- 
row. ‘Of course, we're a bit upset 
at George’s going. Everything is 
at sixes and sevens, and will be, I 
daresay, for a few days. Bessie’s 
inside’—with a jerk of his head in 
the direction of the parlour—‘she’s 
very sad and low, poor dear.’ 

‘We mustn’t let her mope, Mr. 
Sparrow,’ remarked young Mr. Mil- 
lion, striking up a partnership at 
once with the old grocer. 

‘No, sir,’ assented Ben; ‘we 


mustn’t let her mope; it ain’t good 
for the young—nor for the old, 
either. But it’s natural she should 
grieve a bit. You see, sir,’ he said 
confidentially, ‘George is the only 
sweetheart Bessie’s ever had. She 
ain’t like some girls, chopping and 
changing, as if there’s no meaning 
in what they do.’ 

‘We must brighten her up, Mr. 
Sparrow. It wouldn’t be a bad 
thing, if you were to take her for a 
drive in the country, one fine day. 
The fresh air would do her good.’ 

‘It would do her good, sir. But 
I couldn’t leave the shop. Business 
is dreadfully dull, and I can’t aftord 
to lose a chance of taking a few 
shillings—though, with the way 
things are cut down, there’s very 
little profit got nowadays. Some 
things almost go for what they cost. 
Sugar, for instance. I don’t believe 
I get a ha’penny a-pound out of it.’ 

Young Mr. Million expressed his 
sympathy, and said it ought to be 
looked to. He would speak to his 
father, who was a ‘ friend of the 
working-man, you know.’ 

‘I don’t know how to thank you, 
sir,’ said Ben gratefully. ‘Indeed, 
I haven’t thanked you yet for the 
kindness you ; 

‘I don’t want to be thanked,’ in- 
terrupted young Mr. Million viva- 
ciously. ‘I hate to be thanked! 





The fact is, Mr. Sparrow, I am an 
idle young dog, and it will always 
give me pleasure to do you any lit- 
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tle service in my power. I will go 
in, and say How do you do? to 
Miss Sparrow, if you will allow me.’ 

‘ Allow you, sir!’ exclaimed Ben. 
‘You're always welcome here.’ 

‘I brought this little bunch of 
flowers for her. Flowers are scarce 
now, and the sight of them freshens 
one up. Although, Mr. Sparrow, 
your granddaughter is a brighter 
flower than any in this bunch!’ 

‘That she is, sir; that she is,’ 
cried Ben, in delight; adding to 
himself, under his breath, ‘ Every 
inch a gentleman! His kindness 
to George and me is a-maz-ing— 
A-MAZ-ING!’ 

The idle young dog, entering the 
parlour, found Bessie very pale and 
very unhappy. She was unhappy 
because of the manner of her part- 
ing from George last night ; unhappy 
and utterly miserable because of the 
poisoned dagger which had been 
planted in her heart. 

‘I was passing through Covent 
Garden,’ said the idle young dog, 


in gentle tones, thinking how pretty . 


Bessie looked even in her sorrow, 
‘and seeing these flowers, I thought 
you would do me the pleasure to 
accept them.’ 

Bessie thanked him, and took 
them listlessly from his hand. Tot- 
tie, who was playing at ‘shop’ in a 
corner of the room, weighing sand 
in paper scales, and disposing of it 
to imaginary customers as the best 
fourpenny-ha’penny moist (is this 
ever done in reality, I wonder }), 
came forward to see and smell the 
flowers. The idle young dog seized 
upon Tottie as a pretext for taking 
a seat, and, lifting the child on his 
knee, allowed her to play with his 
watch-chain, and opened his watch 
for her, and put it to her ear, so 





I have come to return you Something. 


that she might hear it tick—a per- 
formance of which she would never 
have tired. His manner towards 
Bessie was very considerate and 
gentle, and she had every reason to 
be grateful to him, for he had been 
a good friend to her grandfather ana 
her lover. Certainly he was one of 
the pleasantest gentlemen in the 
world, and he won Tottie’s heart by 
giving her a shilling—the newest 
he could find in his pocket. Tottie 
immediately slipped off his knee, 
and went to her corner to brighten 
the coin with sand; after the fashion 


of old Ben Sparrow, who often 


polished up a farthing with sand 
until he could see his face in it, 
and gave it to Tottie as a golden 
sovereign. ‘Tottie valued it quite 
as much as she would have done 
if it had been the purest gold. 

The idle young dog did not stay 
very long; he was no bungler at 
this sort of idling, and he knew the 
value of leaving a good impression 
behind him. So, after a quarter of 
an hour’s pleasant chat, he shook 
hands with Bessie, and as he stood 
smiling at her, wishing her good- 
day, with her hand in his, the door 
suddenly opened, and George Nal- 
dret appeared. 

His face was white and haggard, 
and there was a wild grief in his 
eyes. The agony through which 
he had passed on the previous 
night seemed to have made him 
old in afew hours. He stood there 
silent, looking at Bessie and young 
Mr. Million, and at their clasped 
hands. It was but for a moment, 
for Bessie, with a startled cry—a 
cry that had in it pain and horror 
at the misery in his face—had taken 
her hand from young Mr. Million’s 
palm; it was but for a moment, but 
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the new expression that overspread 
George’s face like an evil cloud 
was the expression of a man who 
had utterly lost all faith and betief 
in purity and goodness: and had 
thus lost sight of Heaven. 

Bessie divined its meaning, and 
gave a gasp of agony, but did not 
speak. Not so, young Mr. Mil- 
lion. 

‘Good Heavens” he cried, with 
a guilty look which he could not 
hide from George’s keen gaze. 
‘George, what has happened ?” 

George looked at young Mr. Mil- 
lion’s outstretched hand, and re- 
jected it disdainfully and with ab- 
solute contempt. Then looked at 
the flowers on the table—hothouse 
flowers he knew they were — then 
into Bessie’s face, which seemed 
as if it were carved out of gray-white 
stone, so fixed did it grow in his 
gaze—then at the earrings in her 
ears: and a bitter, bitter smile came 
to his lips—a smile it was pity to 
see there. 

‘These are pretty flowers,’ he 
said, raising them from the table ; 
in the intensity of his passion his 
fingers closed upon the blooming 
things, and in a moment more he 
would have crushed them—but he 
restrained himself in time, and let 
them drop from his strongly-veined 
hand. ‘I beg pardon,’ he said, 
‘they are not mine. Even if they 
belong to you—which they do, of 
course—I can have no claim on 
them now.’ 

He addressed himself to Bessie, 
but she did not answer him. She 
had never seen in his face what she 
saw now, and she knew that it was 
the doom of her love and his. 

‘Il have come to return you some- 
thing,’ he said, and took from his 











breast a pretty silk purse. It was 
hung round his neck by a piece of 
black silk cord, and he did not dis- 
engage it readily. It almost seemed 
as if it wished not to be taken from 
its resting-place. 

As he held it in his hand, he 
knew that his life’s happiness was 
in it, and that he was about to re- 
linquish it. And as he held it, 
there came to Bessie’s mind the 
words he had spoken only the night 
before: ‘See here, heart’s-treasure,’ 
he had said, ‘here is the purse you 
worked for me, round my neck. It 
shall never leave me—it rests upon 
my heart. The pretty little beads! 
Howl love them! I shall kiss every 
piece of gold I put in it, and shall 
think I am kissing you, as I do now, 
dear, dearest, best !’ 

‘ Take it,’ George said now. 

She held out her hand mechani- 
cally, and as George touched her 
cold fingers he shivered. Both 
knew what this giving and taking 
meant. It meant that all was over 
between them. 

Old Ben Sparrow had come into 
the room, and had witnessed the 
scene in quiet amazement ; he did 
not see his way to the remotest 
understanding of what had passed. 
But he saw Bessie’s suffering, and 
he moved to her side. When the 
purse was in her hand he touched 
her, but she repulsed him gently. 
Some sense of what was due to 
herself in the presence of young 
Mr. Million came to her, and her 
womanly pride at George’s rejec- 
tion of her in the presence of ano- 
ther man came to her also, and 
gave her strength for a while. 

George's hand was on the door, 
when young Mr. Million, who was 
deeply mortified at George’s man- 
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ner towards himself, and who at 
the same time thought it would be 
agallant move to champion Bessie’s 
cause, laid his hand on George’s 
sleeve, and said : 

‘Stay ; you owe me an explana- 
tion.’ 

‘Hands off! cried George, in a 
dangerous tone, and a fierce gleam 
in his eyes. ‘ Hands off, you sneak- 
ing dog! I owe you an explana- 
tion, do I? I will give it to you 
when we are alone. Think what 
kind of explanation it will be when 
I tell you beforehand that you are 
a false, lying hound! Take care of 
yourself when next we meet.’ 

Every nerve in George’s body 
quivered with passion and pain. 

‘You can’t frighten me with 
bluster,’ said young Mr. Million, 
who was no coward, ‘although you 
may try to frighten ladies with it. 
As my presence here is likely to 
cause farther pain to a lady whom 
I esteem’—with a respectful look 
towards Bessie, which caused 
George to press his nails into his 
palms—‘ I will take my leave, un- 
less Mr. Sparrow wishes me to stay 
as a protection to him and his 
granddaughter.’ 

‘No, sir; I thank you,’ replied 

3en Sparrow sorrowfully. ‘George 
Naldret can do my child no more 
harm than he has done already.’ 

‘ Then I will go;’ and he moved 
towards the door, ‘ first saying, how- 
ever, that I tried to be this man’s 
friend—’ indicating George with a 
contemptuous motion of his hand, 
and repeating, ‘that I tried to be 
his friend——’ 

* You lie ! cried George. 

‘—Thinking,’ continued young 
Mr. Million, with quiet disdain, 
‘that he was better than others 


of his class. But I was mistaken. 
Mr. Sparrow, you exonerate me 
from all blame in what has taken 
place ? 

‘ Entirely, sir,’ said Ben Sparrow, 
in a sad and troubled voice. 

‘I wish you and your grandchild 
good-day, then, and leave my hearty 
sympathy behind me.’ 

With these words, and with a 
triumphant look at George, the 
idle young dog took his departure. 
Then, after a brief pause, George 
said : 

‘I have nothing more to stop 
for now.’ 

And, with a look of misery, was 
about to depart, when Tottie ran 
to his side, and plucking him by 
the coat, looked up into his 
face. 

‘Don’t go,’ said Tottie ; ‘stop 
and play.’ 

‘I can’t, my dear,’ said George, 
raising the child in his arms and 
kissing her. ‘I must go. Good 
bye, little one.’ 

He set the child down; tears 
were coming to his eyes, but he 
kept them back. 

‘One moment, George Naldret, 
said old Ben Sparrow, trying to 
be dignified, but breaking down. 
‘George—my dear George—what 
is the meaning of this ?” 

‘I have no explanation to give, 
Mr. Sparrow,’ replied George sadly. 

‘George, my dear boy, think for 
a moment! Are you right in what 
you are doing? Look at my darl- 
ing, George ; look——’ 

‘ Grandfather "’ 

The word came from Bessie’s 
white lips ; but the voice, struggling 
through her agony, sounded strange 
in their ears. The word, however, 
was sufficient ; it carried its mean- 
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ing in it; it told her grandfather 
not to beg for her of any man. 
‘You are right, my darling,’ he 
sobbed ; ‘ you are right. But nei- 
ther of you will speak, and I am 
almost distracted. You are not 


going abroad then, George ?” 
*No, Mr. Sparrow; I have no 
need to go now.’ 





Bessie’s strength was giving way. 
Pride, humiliation, wounded love, 
suspicion of her lover's faith, were 
conquering her. She held out her 
trembling hand to her grandfather. 
He took it, and cried : 

‘ George ! George! you are break- 
ing her heart !’ 

‘She has broken mine!’ replied 





go 


George, and turned without another 
word, and left the room, almost 
blinded by grief and despair. 

The moment he was gone, a 
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sigh that was almost a groan broke 
from Bessie’s wounded heart, and 
she sank into old Ben Sparrow’s 
arms, and fainted there. 


WELL, MOTHER, DO YOU WANT ANY WASHING DONE? 


WueEN George Naldret was seen 
in the streets of Westminster, it 
occasioned, as may be imagined, 
no little surprise. His neighbours 
supposed him to be on his way to 
the other end of the world, and 
they rather resented his appearance 
among them, for he had in a cer- 
tain measure deceived them. He 
had promised to write to some, to 
tell them how affairs were over the 
water; and two or three courage- 
ous ones had already made up their 
minds that if George sent home a 
good account of things they would 
sell every stick they had, and make 
for a land where a brighter future 
awaited them than they could look 
forward to here. They would have 
been satisfied if George had given 
them an explanation ; but this he 
absolutely refused to do. ‘I have 
altered my mind,’ was all they could 
get from him. ‘I may do that if I 
like, I suppose, and if it don’t hurt 
you.’ But some decided that it did 
hurt them; and when they con- 
tinued to press him for farther par- 
ticulars, he desired them to mind 
their own business; and as this 
was the most difficult task he could 
set them, it made matters worse. 
George was too delicate - minded 
and too honourable to introduce 
Bessie’s name; and when the inqui- 
sitive ones mentioned it he turned 
upon them savagely. It caused 
quite a commotion in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


On the first day Mrs. Naldret 
had tried to persuade George to 
keep indoors and not show himself. 
But he said, ‘No, mother; it will 
be better for me to show my face 
at once, and not shirk the thing.’ 
And his father backed him up in 
his resolution. When he resolved 
upon this, he went to his bed- 
room and locked himself in, and, 
after much sad communing, decid- 
ed that the first thing it was in- 
cumbent on him to do was to go to 
Bessie and release her from her 
promise. Thus it was that he met 
young Mr. Million in the parlour 
of the old grocer’s shop, where he 
had spent so many happy hours. 
He had decided in his mind what 
to say. He would be gentle and 
firm with Bessie. And as he walk- 
ed to old Ben Sparrow’s shop, dis- 
regarding the looks of astonish- 
ment which his first appearance in 
the streets occasioned, herehearsed 
in his mind the exact words he 
would speak to her. But when he 
arrived there, and saw Mr. Million 
smilingly holding her hand, and 
saw the bunch of rare flowers on 
the table, he received such a shock 
that his plans were instantly swept 
away, and he spoke out of the bit- 
terness of his heart. 

How the news got about was a 
mystery, and how it grew into ex- 
aggerated and monstrous forms 
was a greater mystery still. Who 
has ever traced to its source the 
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torrent of exciting rumour which, 
like a rush of waters, flows and 
swells, unlocking vivid imagination 
in its course, until reason and fact 
are lost in the whirl? All sorts 
of things were said. George was 
frightened of the water ; he was in 
debt; he had done something 
wrong at the shop he had been 
working for, and was not allowed to 
leave without clearing it up; these, 
and a hundred other things, were 
said and commented upon. The 
peculiarity of this kind of rumour 
is, that directly a new theory is 
started it is accepted as a fact, and 
is taken to pieces and discussed 
in all its bearings. George was a 
fruitful theme with the neighbours 
on that Saturday night and on the 
following day ; they served him up 
hot (like a new and appetising 
dish), and so seasoned him and 
spiced him and garnished him, 
that it would have made his blood 
tingle to have known. But he did 
not know, and did not even sus- 
pect. ‘To be sure, when Jim Nal- 
dret went to the baker’s on the 
Sunday for his baked shoulder of 
mutton and potatoes, he heard 
some remarks which did not please 
him ; but he did not say a word to 
George, and the mother, father, and 
son spent a sad and quiet evening 
together, and went to bed earlier 
than usual. 

On the Monday, the startling in- 
telligence was bandied from one to 
another that George Naldret and 
Bessie Sparrow had broken with 
each other. Bessie had turned him 
off, it was said; they had had a 
dreadful quarrel the night before 
he was to start for Liverpool. But 
it is not necessary here to set down 
all the reasons that were given for 


the breaking of the engagement. 
Some of them were bad, and all 
were false. But in the course of 
the day a little rill was started, 
which grew and grew, and swelled 
and swelled, until it swallowed up 
all the other waters. A rod was 
thrown down, which becoming in- 
stantly quick with life, turned into 
a serpent, and swallowed all the 
other serpents. It was said that 
Bessie had discovered that George 
had another sweetheart—who she 
was, where she lived, and how it 
had been kept secret during all this 
time, were matters of noimportance ; 
but it was first whispered, then 
spoken aloud and commented on, 
that this sweetheart should have 
been something more than a sweet- 
heart to George—she should have 
been his wife. 
she should have. been his wife 
was that George was a father. But 


The reason why 


where was the child? Rumour de- 
cided this instantaneously. ‘The 
child was no other than our poor 
little Tottie; and George had basely 
deceived old Ben Sparrowand Bessie 
into taking care of the little one by 
acleverand wicked story that Tottie 
was an orphan, without a friend in 
the world. Here was food for the 
gossippers ! How this hot dish was 
served up, and spiced and sea- 
soned ! 

It reached George’s ears, and he 
wrote to Ben Sparrow. He said 
that he had heard some rumours 
affecting his character ; he did not 
mention what these rumours were, 
but he said they were wicked lies— 
wicked, wicked lies, he repeated in 
his letter. The rumours he referred 
to may have reached Mr. Sparrow, 
and might affect the happiness of 
a poor innocent child—a child as 
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innocent as he was himself. If so, 
he was ready to take the little one 
from Mr. Sparrow’s charge. He 
said no more, concluding here, al- 
most abruptly. A reply soon came. 
Ben Sparrow had heard therumours, 
and was shocked at them ; he be- 
lieved what George said in his letter. 
But the child, said old Ben, was a 
comfort to them: by ‘them’ he 
meant himself and Bessie, but he 
did not mention Bessie’s name: it 
formed the principal part of their 
happiness now in their little home, 
and to part with her would cause 
‘them’ great grief and pain. His 
letter, also, was short and to the 
point. And so our little Tottie re- 
mained with old Ben Sparrow and 
Bessie, and was even more tenderly 
cared for than she had been before. 
Somehow or other, these letters 
were a great consolation to George 
and Bessie. 

But the gossippers and rumour- 
mongers would not let them alone. 
They said that George’s other 
sweetheart had declared if he went 
away she would go with him, and 
would follow him all over the world. 
Bessie then was brought in. She 
had another lover also, a lover she 
liked better than George. Who 
should it be but young Mr. Mil- 
lion? He gave her those pretty 
ear-rings, of course, and he was 
seen to go into old Ben’s shop with 
beautiful flowers in his hands, and 
come away without them. Ben 
Sparrow encouraged him, too. O, 
it was plain to see what was going 
on! So both George and Bessie 
were condemned, and kind gossip- 
pers did what they could to keep 
them from ever coming together 
again. 

George and young Mr. Million 


met. Young Mr. Million was alone ; 
George had his father with him. 
The sight of the idle, well-dressed, 
smiling young dog made George 
furious. He left his father, and 
walked swiftly up to his enemy. A 
policeman was near. Young Mr. 
Million beckoned to him, and the 
limb of the law touched his helmet, 
and came close. Jim Naldret saw 
the position of affairs in a moment. 
‘Come along, George,’ he said, 
and linking his arm in that of his 
son, almost dragged him away. 
When they reached home, Mrs. 
Naldret made George promise 
not to molest young Mr. Million, 
not even to speak to him. ‘No 
good can come of it, my dear boy,’ 
she said; ‘let the scum be! Don’t 
get yourself into trouble for him ; 
he’s not worth it. He’ll meet with 
his deserts one day !” 

Time passed, and the world 
went on as usual. George got work 
at his old shop, and worked hard 
through the ensuing springand sum- 
mer. At that time, murmurs of dis- 
content began to be heard among 
the builders and carpenters—not 
only among them, but among the 
workers in nearly every other trade 
as well. Labour was on the strike 
all over the country, and one trade 
quickly followed the example of an- 
other. Jim himself began to mur- 
mur; he wanted to know what he 
was to do when he got old, and 
couldn’t work—for he had found it 
impossible to put by money for a 
rainy day. 

‘Go to the workhouse, I sup- 
pose,’ he said bitterly. 

But Mrs. Naldret said, ‘ Let be, 
Jim, let be ; what’s the use of look- 
ing forward? We should be happy 
enoughasitisifit wasn’t forGeorge’s 
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misfortune. Poor lad! all the salt 
seems to have gone out of his life.’ 

In the summer the crisis occur- 
red in the trade ; and Jim Naldret 
came home one day with his hands 
in his pockets, and said, 

‘Well, mother, do you want any 
washing done? I’m on strike.’ 

‘Jim! Jim! cried Mrs. Naldret. 
‘What have you done? Remem- 
ber Saul Fielding.’ 

‘Saul Fielding wasn’t so wrong, 
after all,’ said Jim; ‘I was a bit 
too hard on him. I can’t help my- 
self, mother. I’m obliged to turn 
out with the others.’ 

It was well for them that during 
this time George had saved a little 
money ; but although he gave them 
every penny he had saved, and al- 
though they pledged nearly every- 
thing of value they had in the house, 
they were in debt when the strike 
was at an end. 

‘It'll be spring before we’re clear, 
mother,’ said Jim ; ‘ we’ve got to 
pay this and that, you know.’ 

Mrs. Naldret knewitwell enough, 
and she began to pinch and save ; 
this little family fought the battle of 
life well. 

Old Ben Sparrow, of course, suf- 
fered with the rest. Trade grew 
duller and duller, and he drifted 
steadily, got from bad to worse, 
and from worse to worse than that. 
Autumn came, and passed, and 
winter began to make the poor 
people shiver ; for coals were at a 
wicked price. Down, down, went 
old Ben Sparrow; sadder and sad- 
der grew his face ; and one day, 
within a fortnight of Christmas— 
alas! it was just a year from the 
time when George was nearly go- 
ing away — Bessie heard a loud 
and angry voice in the shop. She 
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hurried in, and saw her grand- 
father trembling behind the coun- 
ter. The man who had uttered the 
angry words was quitting the shop. 
Bessie asked for an explanation. 

‘It’s the landlord, my dear,’ he 
sobbed upon her shoulder, ‘it’s the 
landlord. I’ve been behindhand 
with the rent ever so long, and I’ve 
promised him and promised him, 
hoping that trade would improve, 
until he’s quite furious, and swears 
that he'll put a man in possession 
to-morrow morning.’ 

‘And you can’t pay him, grand- 
father ?” 

‘ Bessie, my darling,’ sobbed old 
Ben ; ‘there isn’t eighteenpence in 
the house, and I owe other money 
as well. I’m a ruined man, Bessie, 
I’m aruined man! And you, my 
dear !—O, dear! O, dear! what is 
to become of us ?” 

And the poor old fellow pleaded 
to her, and asked her forgiveness 
a hundred times, as if he were the 
cause of their misfortunes. No 
need to say how Bessie consoled 
and tried to cheer him. She drew 
him into the parlour, and coaxed 
and fondled him, and rumpled 
the little hair he had on his head, 
and so forgot her own sorrow out 
of sympathy for his, that he almost 
forgot it too. But once during the 
night, while she was sitting on a 
stool at his feet, he said softly and 
sadly, ‘Ah, Bess ! I wouldn’t mind 
this trouble—I’d laugh at it really— 
if—i F 





‘ If what, dear ?” 

‘If you and George were to- 
gether, my darling.’ 

She did not reply, but rested her 
head on his knee, and looked sadly 
into the scanty fire. She saw no 
happy pictures in it. 
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THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


Op Ben Sparrow had genuine 
cause for his distress. Ruin not 
only stared him in the face, but 
laid hold of him with a hard grip. 
The landlord was as good (or as 
bad) as his word. He called the 
following morning for his rent, and 
as it was not forthcoming, he took 
an inventory, and put a man in 
possession. He brought this person 
in with him. A strange-looking 
man, with a twelvemonth’s growth 
of hair at least on his face and 
head, and all of it as white as 
snow. The faces of Ben Sparrow 
and Bessie were almost as white as 
they followed the hard landlord 
from room to room, like mourners 
at a funeral. There was first the 
shop, with very little stock in it, 
and that little in bad condition. 
As the landlord said, How could a 
man expect to do business, and be 
able to pay his way honestly, when 
everything he had to sell was stale 
and .mouldy? And old Ben ans- 
wered humbly: 

‘ Yes, yes, sir; you're quite right, 
sir. I ought to have known better. 
It’s all my fault, Bessie, my dar- 
ling ; all my fault? And felt as if, 
instead of an immediate execution 
coming to him, he ought to be led 
off to immediate execution. 

‘What d’ye call these?’ asked the 
landlord contemptuously. ‘Figs ! 
Why, they’re as shrivelled as—as 
you are.’ 

‘Yes, yes, sir; quite right, sir. 
We are, sir, we are; we ought to 
be put away! We're worth nothing 
now—nothing now!’ 

After the shop came the parlour, 
with the furniture that old Ben had 


bought for his wedding more than 
forty years ago; he sobbed as the 
landlord called out, ‘One old arm- 
chair, stuffed and rickety!’ and said 
to Bessie: ‘Your grandmother’s 
favourite chair, my darling !’ 

The old fellow could have knelt 
and kissed the ‘ one old arm-chair, 
stuffed and rickety,’ he was so ten- 
der about it. Then they went into 
the kitchen; then upstairs to Ben 
Sparrow’s bedroom, and old Ben 
cried again as ‘One old wooden bed- 
stead : wheezy !’ went down in the 
inventory; then into another bed- 
room, where Bessie and Tottie slept. 
The man in possession stooped 
down by the child’s bed. 

‘What are you looking for?’ de- 
manded the landlord testily. 

‘I was thinking the child might 
be there,’ replied the man in pos- 
session meekly; ‘there zs a child, 
isn’t there ?’ 

‘What if there is!’ exclaimed the 
landlord. ‘Can’tsell achild. There’s 
no market for them.’ 

Old Ben explained : ‘ There is a 
child. Poor little Tottie! But we've 
sent her out to a neighbour’s, think- 
ing you would come.’ 

‘And might frighten her, eh? 
said the landlord. And shortly after- 
wards took his departure, leaving 
the man in possession with strict 
injunctions not to allow a thing to 
be taken out of the house. 

‘You're accountable, mind you,’ 
were his last words. 

Bessie and her grandfather felt 
as if the house had been suddenly 
turned into a prison, and as if this 
man, with his strange face and 
snow-white hair, had been appoint- 
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ed their gaoler. As he did not 
appear to notice them, old Ben 
beckoned to Bessie, and they crept 
out of the parlour into the shop for 
all the world as if they had been 
found guilty of some desperate 
crime. In the shop they breathed 
more freely. 

‘What are we to do with him, 
Bessie?’ asked Ben. ‘What do they 
generally do with men in posses- 
sion? They give ’em tobacco and 
beer, I’ve heard. O, dear! O, 
dear! I don’t mind for myself, my 
darling ; I don’t mind for myself. 
It’s time I was put away. But for 
you, Bessie—O, my darling child! 
what have I done to deserve this ? 
What have I done? What have I 
done?’ 

‘ Grandfather,’ said Bessie firmly, 
‘you mustn’t go on like this. We 
must have courage. Now, I’ve 
made up my mind what I’m going 
todo. I’m going to take care of 
you, dear grandfather, as you have 
taken care of me. You know how 
clever I am with my needle, and I 
intend to get work ; and you shall 
thread my needles for me, grand- 
father. We can live on very lit- 
tle——’ 

Her poor white lips began to 
tremble here, and she kissed the 
old man again and again, and cried 
in his arms, to show how courage- 
ous she was. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said a gen- 
tle voice behind them. It was the 
man in possession who spoke. ‘I 
beg your pardon,’ he repeated. 
* May I beg a word with you in the 
parlour ?” 

They dared not for their lives 
refuse him, and they followed him 
tremblingly. 

‘I am aware,’ he said then, as 


they stood before him like crimi- 
nals, ‘that I am here on an unplea- 
sant duty, and that I must ap- 
pear very disagreeable in your 
eyes——’ 

‘No, no, sir,’ remonstrated Ben, 
feeling that his fate and Bessie’s 
were in this man’s hands ; ‘don’t 
say that, sir! Quite the contrary, 
indeed, sir; quite the contrary, eh, 
Bessie ?” 

And the arch old hypocrite tried 
to smile, to show that he was de- 
lighted with the man’s company. 

‘—But I assure you,’ continued 
the man, ‘ that I have no desire to 
annoy or distress you. I have gone 
through hardships myself’—with a 
motion of his hand towards his* 
white hair—‘ as you may see.’ 

‘What is it you want us to do, 
sir? asked Ben Sparrow. ‘I am 
sure anything you want, such as 
tobacco or beer—or anything that 
there is in the cupboard P 

‘I want you to feel as if I wasn’t 
in the house. I know, for instance, 
that this is your sitting-room; I 
don’t want you to run away from 
it. If you like, I will go and sit in 
the kitchen.’ 

‘ No, no, sir!’ implored Ben Spar- 
row. ‘Not for worlds. We couldn’t 
allow such a thing, could we, Bes- 
sie? This is my granddaughter, 
sir!—the dearest child that man 
ever had !——’ 

Why, here was the man in pos- 
session, as old Ben broke down, 
actually patting him on the shoul- 
der, and looking into his face with 
such genuine sympathy, that be- 
fore Ben knew where he was, he 
had held out his hand as to a 
friend! What would the next won- 
der be? 

‘That's right, said the man in 











possession ; ‘we may as well be 
comfortable together, and I shall 
take it ill of you, if you and your 
granddaughter do not use the par- 
lour just as if I wasn’t here. If you 
don’t, I shall go and sit in the 
kitchen.’ 

They could do nothing else, af- 
ter this, but look upon the parlour 
as their own again. Bessie felt very 
grateful to the man for the sympa- 
thy he had shown to her grand- 
father, and she took out her old 
workbox, and sat down to mend 
a pair of Tottie’s socks. ‘The 
way that child makes holes in her 
toes and heels is most astonishing,’ 
Ben had often remarked. 

The man in possession glanced 
at the little socks, and then at Bes- 
sie so thoughtfully and kindly, that 
she gave him a wistful smile, which 
he returned, and said: 

‘Thank you, child! in a very 
sweet and gentle tone. 

When dinner-time came, and be- 
fore they could ask him to share 
their humble meal, he went to 
the street-door and called a boy, 
who, in obedience to his instruc- 
tions, bought some cold meat and 
bread at a neighbouring shop. 
All he asked Bessie to give him 
was a glass of cold water, and with 
this and his bread-and-meat he 
made a good meal. To the aston- 
ishment of Bessie and old Ben, they 
found they were growing to like 
him. After dinner, he seemed to 
be drowsy, and sat with closed eyes 
and thoughtful face in the corner 
of the room he had appropriated to 
himself, which, it may be remarked, 
was not the warmest corner. Bessie 
and old Ben talked in whispers at 
first, so as not to disturb him, but 
after a time his regular breathing 
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convinced them that he was sleep- 
ing ; and Bessie laid down her plans 
to the old man. When they were 
turned out of the shop they would 
take one room, Bessie said; they 
would be very comfortable, she 
was sure, if they would only make 
up their minds to be so, and she 
would work for all three, for grand- 
father, Tottie, and herself. Indeed, 
the girl showed herself so much of 
a true woman in her speech, that 
she was almost beginning to per- 
suade the old man that what had 
occurred was, after all, no great mis- 
fortune. 

* How strange thath “hairshould 
be white!’ remarked .Jén, looking 
at the sleeping man. ‘ He does not 
seem old enough for that. He 
isn’t very attentive to his duties, 
whatever they may be. Why, Bes- 
sie,’ said the old man in a whis- 
per that was almost gleeful, ‘we 
could actually run away! But his 
thoughts assumed their sadder 
tenor immediately afterwards, and 
he sighed, ‘Ah, Bessie! What 
will George think of all this? 
They’ve had trouble at home too, 
Bessie dear, during the strike. I 
often wished, during that time, that 
I could have gone and sat with 
them, and comforted them; and 
you wished so too, Bess, I know.’ 

* Yes, dear,’ answered Bess in a 
quiet tone, ‘I wished so too. But 
George might have put a wrong 
construction upon it.’ 

‘ Bess, darling, tell me 

‘No, no!’ cried Bessie, holding 
up her hands entreatingly, for she 
anticipated what he was about to 
say. ‘Don’t ask me, grandfather! 
It can never, never be! O my dear, 
I try to forget, but I can’t! She 
paused, unable to proceed for her 
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tears, but presently said, ‘I should 
be so much happier if he thought 
better of me—although I know we 
can never be to each other what 
we were! I was angry and indig- 
nant at first, but I am not so now. 
If he had only answered me about 
Tottie—dear little Tottie—— 

The man murmured in his sleep, 
and they spoke in hushed voices. 

‘It was wrong of me to doubt 
him,’ continued the girl, ‘ very, very 
wrong! I should have trusted him, 
as he told me to. He can never 
think well of me again—never, ne- 
ver! But do you know, dear, that 
Tha gttie more since that 
time than 1 did before—poor little 
motherless thing! I shall never be 
happy again! Never again! O, 
my poor heart!” 

It was Ben’s turn now to be the 
consoler, and he soothed her, and 
caressed her, and suddenly cried : 

‘Bessie! young Mr. Million! 

What made Bessie turn white at 
the name? What made her gasp 
and bite her lips, as the young gen- 
tleman entered the room? 

‘I am grieved to hear of what 
has happened, Mr. Sparrow,’ he 
said, taking off his hat ; ‘and I have 
come at once to ask if you will al- 
low me to assist you.’ 

‘Hush, if you please, sir,’ returned 
Ben. ‘Speak low. That—that man 
in the corner has been put in by the 
landlord, and I shouldn’t like to 
wake him. We are in great distress 
—tuined, I may say, sir F 

‘Then let me help you,’ inter- 
rupted young Mr. Million eagerly. 
“It will be a pleasure to me. Let 
me pay this man off. You and Miss 
Sparrow will confer an obligation 
upon me—believe me !—if you will 
allow me to do this.’ 
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‘I thank you for your offer, sir,’ 
replied Ben, with a helpless look 
around the humble room in which 
he had spent many happy years, 
‘but’—something in Bessie’s face 
imparted a decision to his voice— 
‘it can’t be, sir, it can’t be.’ 

‘Why? 

‘Well, sir, it might get talked 
about, and that wouldn’t do Bessie 
any good. You see, sir, you are so 
far above us that it’s impossible 
we—we can mix, sir. Yes, sir, that’s 
it; it’s impossible we can mix. No, 
sir, it can’t be.’ 

Young Mr. Million was silent for 
a few moments, and tapped with 
his fingers impatiently on the table. 

‘For some time,’ he then said, 
‘I have seen that you and Miss 
Sparrow have rejected myadvances, 
and have been different from what 
you were. Why, may I ask again ? 

‘Well, sir,’ replied old Ben, em- 
boldened by the expression on Bes- 
sie’s face, ‘it will be best to speak 
plain. You see, sir, the neighbours 
will talk ; and when they see a gen- 
tleman like you always a-visiting 
poor people like us, they want to 
know the reason of it. And as 
we've no reason to give, they make 
one for themselves. People wid/ 
talk, you see, sir; and I am afraid 
that my Bessie’s name—my Bessie! 
the best girl in the world, sir; good 
enough to be a Princess ‘ 

‘That she is,’ put in young Mr. 
Million. 

‘—Well, sir, as I was saying, I 
am afraid that my Bessie’s name 
has got mixed up with yours by 
people’s tongues in such a way as 
to cause sorrow to her and to me. 
I have heard, sir, that she was seen 
one day—nearly a year ago now— 
go into your house, and that has 
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been set against her, and flung in- 
to her teeth, as a body might say. 
Well, she did go into your house 
that once—and only that once, 
mind !—and took a letter from me 
which you desired me to send by 
her last year when I was in trouble. 
You helped us then, sir, and I am 
grateful to you, though I can’t pay 
you. And we've got it into our 
heads—Bessie and me—that that, 
and the earrings you gave her—for 
they've been talked about too, and 
that’s the reason we sent them back 
to you—was the cause of a greater 
sorrow to my poor girl than she 
has ever experienced in her life.’ 

‘OY! exclaimed young Mr. Mil- 
lion, with a slight sneer in his tone. 
‘You mean because the affair be- 
tween Miss Sparrow, and that cub, 
George Naldret, has been broken 
off.’ 

From Bessie’s eyes came such a 
flash that if the idle young dog 
could have flown through the door, 
and have disappeared there and 
then instantaneously, he would have 
gladly availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity. Old Ben Sparrow’s blood, 
also, was up. 

‘Be kind enough to go, sir,’ he 
said, with more dignity of manner 
than Bessie had ever seen in him ; 
‘and wherever we are, either here 
or elsewhere, leave us to ourselves 
and our troubles.’ 

Their ‘voices roused the man in 
possession ; he yawned, and open- 
Young Mr. Million 
saw here an opportunity to assert 
himself as the heir of a great 
brewery, and to indulge in a small 
piece of malice, at one and the 
same time. 

‘I must show my sense of your 
ingratitude,’ he said, ‘by somewhat 


ed his eyes. 


severe measures, and therefore you 
will arrange at once for the repay- 
ment of the money I have ad- 
vanced to you. I must remind you 
that there is such a thing as impri- 
sonment for debt. As for the 
money which your son embezzled 
from our firm, I must leave my 
father to settle that with you. In 
the mean time : 

‘In the mean time,’ interrupted 
the man in possession, to the aston- 
ishment of all, ‘I’m the master of 
this house, being in possession ; 
and as you’re not down in the in- 
ventory, I must request you to 
leave.’ 

And without allowing the idle 
young dog to utter another word, 
the man in possession, with a wrist 
of iron, twisted him round, and 
thrust him from the old grocer’s 
shop. 

So young Mr. Million, fora fresh 
supply of wild oats, had to go to 
another market. And doubtless 
succeeded in obtaining them: they 
are plentiful enough. 

Ben Sparrow could not but thank 
the man in possession for his friend- 
ly interference. 

‘Don’t mention it,’ said the man 
in possession, adding, with an odd 
smile, ‘he’s not down in the in- 
ventory, you know.’ 

The interview had caused old 
Ben and Bessie great agitation, and 
left them sadly distressed ; but no- 
thing could exceed the considera- 
tion of the man in possession. He 
did not ask them for a word of ex- 
planation. When, indeed, the old 
man stumblingly referred to it, he 





turned the conversation, and asked 
for a sheet of paper and an enve- 
lope. These being supplied to him, 
he wrote a note, and when, after 
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putting it in the envelope and ad- 
dressing it, he looked up, his hither- 
to sad face wore such a bright ex- 
pression that Ben whispered to his 
granddaughter, 

‘Really, Bessie, he is a good 
fellow; he puts heart into one; 
and said aloud, ‘Can I post the 
letter for you, sir?” 

‘No, thank you,’ was the reply ; 
‘I can send it by a messenger. I 
mustn’t let you out of my sight, 
you know. The landlord said I 
was accountable for you.’ 

Old Ben began to feel as if he 
were in prison again. 

It was dark when Tottie was 
brought home; she ran into the 
parlour calling for grandfather and 
Bessie, and jumped into their arms, 
and kissed them, and pulled old 
Ben’s hair; she seemed to bring 
light in with her. 


‘Is that Tottie ? asked the man 
in possession in a tremulous tone. 

* Yes, sir, yes,’ replied old Ben. 
‘Go to the gentleman, my dear.’ 

Something like a sob came from 
the man in possession as he lifted 
Tottie, and kissed her ; and when, 
a little while afterwards, the lamp 
was lighted, and Tottie was seen 
curled up contentedly in the man’s 
arms, eating sweets which he was 
giving her: with such a sweet tooth 
as Tottie had, it was no wonder 
she was easily bought over: old Ben 
whispered to Bessie, 

‘Depend upon it, my dear, he 
has got a little daughter at home, 
and that makes him fond of Tot- 
tie.’ 

Everything about this strange 
man was so gentle, that they actu- 
ally looked upon him as a friend 
instead of an enemy. 
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‘Ir isa story about two friends—’ 

It is the man in possession who 
is speaking. Tottie is lying in his 
arms as contentedly as if she has 
known him all her life; he has told 
her the prettiest of stories, and the 
child has crowed and laughed over 
them, until she is almost tired with 
the pleasure and excitement. And 
now, although it is very nearly 
eleven o'clock, and time to think 
of going to bed, Bessie and her 
grandfather find themselves listen- 
ing to a story which he says he 
desires to tell them. Of course they 
dare not refuse to listen. 

‘It is a story about two friends 
—mainly about those, although the 
dearest hopes of others better and 
purer than they are mixed up in it. 
The story is atrue one. What shall 


I call these friends, so as to distin- 
guish them? Shall I say George 
for one What is the matter, 
my dear?’ For Bessie has looked 
with a startled glance into the 
stranger's face. ‘George is a com- 
mon name enough, and this man 
whom I call George is a good man, 
in every sense of the word. Say, 
shall I call him George?’ 

‘Yes, if you please,’ replies Bes- 
sie faintly, turning her face from 
him. 

‘ And the other—I will call him 
Saul.’ 

* Bessie, my dear!’ exclaims old 
Ben Sparrow. ‘Do you hear? Saul 
and George !’ 

Bessie’s hand steals into his, and 
the stranger continues. 

‘Say, then, Saul and George. 
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They lived and grew to manhood 
in just such a neighbourhood as 
this. Saul was the elder of the 
two by six or seven years ; but not- 
withstanding the difference in their 
ages, they became firm friends. 
They talked much together, and 
read together ; for Saul was a great 
reader, and took delight in study- 
ing, and (according to his own 
thinking) setting wrong things right. 
I believe that, at one time of his life, 
he really had a notion that it was 
his mission to redress the wrongs of 
his class ; at all events, it is certain 
that he elected himself the cham- 
pion of his fellow-workmen, and as 
he had the fatal gift of being able 
to speak well and fluently, the men 
listened to him, and accepted his 
high-flown words as the sound- 
est of logic. George admired his 
friend, although he did not agree 
with him ; and when he was a man 
he took an opportunity of vowing 
eternal friendship to Saul. Such a 
vow meant something more than 
words with George; for he was 
constant and true to the dictates 
of his heart. Where he professed 
friendship, there he would show it. 
Where he professed love, there 
would he feel it. And it might be 
depended upon that neither in his 
friendship nor his love would he ever 
change. He was no idle talker. 
Saul, working himself into a state 
of false enthusiasm respecting his 
mission, waited but for an opportun- 
ity to raise his flag. The opportun- 
ity came. A dispute arose between 
master and men in a certain work- 
shop; Saul plunged himself into 
the dispute, and by his fatal gift 
inflamed the men, and fanned the 
discontent until it spread to other 
workshops. Neither men nor mas- 
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ters would yield. A strike was the 
result. In this strike Saul was the 
principal agitator; he was the 
speaker and the man upon whom 
all depended, in whom all trusted. 
Hear, in a few words, what oc- 
curred then. After making things 
as bitter as he could; after making 
the men believe that the masters 
were their natural enemies ; after 
making a speech one night, filled 
with false conclusions, but which 
fired the men toa more determined 
resistance ; after doing all this, Saul 
suddenly deserted his followers, 
and left them in the lurch. He 
told them that, upon more serious 
consideration, he had been led to 
alter his mind, and that he was 
afraid of the misery a longer fight 
would bring upon them and their 
families. The men were justly furi- 
ous with him; they called him 
names which he deserved to be 
called ; and the result was that the 
men returned to work upon the 
old terms, and that all of them— 
masters and men—turned their 
backs upon the man who had be- 
trayed them. Only one among 
them remained his friend. That 
one was George. From that day 
Saul began to sink; he could get 
no work; and he dragged down 
with him a woman who loved him, 
who had trusted in him, and whom 
he had robbed of her good name. 
Stay, my dear,’ said the man in 
possession, placing a restraining 
hand upon Bessie’s sleeve; the girl 
had risen, uncertain whether to go 
or stay. ‘You must hear what I 
have to say; I will endeavour to be 
brief. This woman had a child, 
a daughter, born away from the 
neighbourhood in which Saul was 
known. Her love was great; ner 
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grief was greater. Saul showed 
himself during this time to be not 
only a traitor, but a coward. He 
took to drink. What, then, did 
this good woman — ah, my dear, 
how good she was only Saul knows! 
—what did this good woman re- 
solve to do, for her child’s sake ? 
She resolved that she would not 
allow her child to grow up and be 
pointed at as a child of shame; that 
she would endeavour to find some 
place where it could be cared for, 
and where, if happier times did not 
come to her, the child might grow 
up in the belief that her parents 
were dead. Shame should not cast 
its indelible shadow over her dar- 
ling’s life. Saul, in his better mood, 
agreed with her. “I have no 
friends,” said this woman to Saul; 
“have you? Have you a friend 
who, out of his compassion for the 
child and friendship for you, would 
take my darling from me, and care 
for it as his own?” Saul had no 
friend but one. George! He went 
to George, and told his trouble, 
and this dear noble friend, this 
Man! arranged with a neighbour 
to take the child, and bring her 
up. He promised sacredly to keep 
Saul’s secret, and only to tell one 
person the story of the poor little 
forsaken one. “I may marry one 
day, Saul,” he said, “and then I 
must tell it to my wife.” In this 
way the mother obtained her de- 
sire ; in this way came about her 
love’s sacrifice 
Tick—tick—tick—comes from 
the old-fashioned clock in the 
corner. Bessie has sunk into her 
chair, and her head is bowed 
upon the table. She hears the 
clear tick, and thinks of a year ago, 
when, standing at the door with 


her lover, it sounded so painfully 
in her ears. What pain, what plea- 
sure, has this strange man brought 
to her! For she knows that the 
story he is telling is true, and that 
Saul’s friend, George, is her George, 
whom she has loved truly and 
faithfully during all this sad year. 
What pain! What pleasure! What 
pain to feel that George is parted 
from her for ever! What pleasure 
to know that he is without a stain, 
that he is even more noble than 
her love had painted him! She 
raises her head; her eyes are al- 
most blinded by her tears; she 
stretches forth her arms for Tottie. 

‘Let me nurse her!’ she sobs. 

‘No, my dear,’ says the man in 
possession ; but he places Tottie’s 
lips to hers, and then stoops and 
kisses Bessie’s tears which have 
fallen on the little one’s face. 
‘There is more to tell. Shall I 
go on?” 

*'Yes.’ 

‘ A happy time comes to George. 
He falls in love with a tender-heart- 
ed, pure-souled girl——’ 

Bessie kneels at his feet, and 
looks in bewilderment at the man’s 
strange face, at his snow-white 
hair, and in gratitude raises his 
hand to her lips. 

‘There, there, child!’ he says ; 
‘sit down: you interrupt my story. 
They are engaged to be married, 
and George is anxious to make a 
home for his bird. But trade is 
slack, and he can save no money. 
Then comes a false man, whom we 
will call Judas, into the story, who, 
under the pretence of friendship 
for George, gives him a passage- 
ticket to the colonies, where George 
can more quickly save money to 
buy the home to which he yearns 
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to bring his bird. But on the very 
night, within three hours of the 
time when George is to look nis 
last upon the little house in which 
he was born, he learns from Saul 
that this pretended friend has play- 
ed him false, has told him lies, and 
has given him the ticket only for 
the purpose of getting him out of 
the country, so that Judas can pay 
court to the girl who reigns in 
George’s heart. Other doubts and 
misunderstandings unfortunately 
accumulate in these critical mo- 
ments ; George learns that the girl 
was seen to go into the house where 
Judas’s father lives; learns that 
Judas has given her a pair of ear- 
rings ; learns that Judas was seen 
by George’s mother to place a let- 
ter in the girl’s hands——’ 

*It was for grandfather! cries 
Bessie. ‘It contained money for 
grandfather to help him out of his 
trouble ! 

‘Hush! my dear! What can 
you know of this story of mine? 
When George learns all this he is 
in an agony of despair. He takes 
the ticket from his pocket, and is 
about to destroy it, when Saul falls 
on his knees at his friend’s feet, and 
begs, entreats in Azs agony for the 
ticket, so that Ae may go instead of 
George. For Saul’s dear woman 
has left him; has charged him, by 
his love for her and for their child, 
to make an effort to lift them from 
shame ; and he sees no way—no 
way but this which is suddenly 
opened to him. George gives his 
friend the ticket, and the next day 
Saul bids good-bye to the land 
which holds all that is dear to his 
heart.’ 

The man in possession pauses 
here, and old Ben Sparrow gazes 
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earnestly at him. When he re- 
sumes, his voice grows more so- 
temn. 

‘Saul reaches his destination,and 
after much wandering finds a shel- 
ter in the mountains with a little 
colony of gold-diggers. He makes 
a friend there ; David. Another ; 
David's wife. God rest their souls! 
Another; David's little daughter. 
Saul finds gold, and thanks God for 
His goodness. He will come home 
and make atonement. But the snow 
season sets in, and he and his com- 
panions are imprisoned by moun- 
tains ofsnow whose shallowest depth 
is sufficient for a man’s grave if he 
is buried upstanding. An awful 
night comes, when the snow-drift 
walls up their tents. In the morn- 
ing the tents are hemmed in ; the 
diggers cannot open their doors. 
Near to the tent in which Saul and 
David and David’s wife and David’s 
little daughter live is a tree. Saul 
climbs to the roof of the tent, breaks 
through it, climbs on to the tree, 
and calls to his friends to follow 
him. David tries, and fails; he 
falls back into the tent, and hurts 
himself to death. Saul, in an agony, 
calls out for David's little daughter, 
and the mother succeeds in raising 
the child through the roof of the 
tent ; Saul clutches the little girl 
and takes her to his heart. All 
this time the storm is raging; the 
snowriseshigherand higher. David 
commands his wife to save herself; 
she refuses, and stays to nurse him, 
and slowly, slowly, my dears! the 
snow falls; the walls of the tent 
give way ; and David’s wife meets 
a noble death, and both find their 
grave.’ 

Awe-struck they listen to this 
strange man’s story. A look of 
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pity steals into his face—and then 
he murmurs to himself, ‘Ne; why 
should I bring sadness upon them 
this night?” And says aloud: 

‘The tree to which Saul clings 
for dear life with David's little 
daughter, one other man manages 
to reach. His story you shall hear 
to-morrow ; sufficient here to say 
that it is a strange one, and it comes 
strangely to Saul’s ears. He be- 
queaths his gold to Saul fora good 
purpose. But this man is weak ; 
his strength fails him in the night ; 
and when the next morning’s sun 
rises Saul and David’s little daugh- 
ter are the only ones left. Can you 
picture Saul to yourself clinging 
to the tree, holding in his arms 
the life of a dear little one? Can 
you realise the agony of the time? 
Can you believe that his grief and 
tribulation are so great during the 
two terrible days that follow, that 
his hair turns snow-white ; 

‘But he is saved?’ cries Bessie 
and her grandfather at once. 

* He is saved.’ 

‘ And David's little daughter ?” 

‘Is saved also, God be thanked!’ 

They draw a long breath. 

‘But little remains to be told. 
Saul comes home, bringing David's 
little daughter with him—bringing 
gold with him. He seeks his dear 
woman. He marries her. He 
hears that the old man and the 
dear girl who have protected and 
reared his child are in trouble— 
that an execution is to be put into 
the old man’s shop for rent——’ 

‘And he becomes a man in pos- 
session !’ cries old Ben, starting up 
in indescribable excitement. ‘O, 
dear! O, dear! He becomes a man 
in possession !” 

The tolling of a bell is heard. 
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‘As you say. Is not that the 
Westminster clock beginning to 
chime the hour? Listen for one 
minute more. When Judas comes 
in this afternoon, do you think the 
man in possession is asleep? No; 
he is awake, and hears every word 
that passes, and such a joy comes 
into his heart as he cannot describe 
—for he thinks of George, that dear 
friend, that noble friend, that Man ! 
What does the man in possession 
do when Judas has gone? He 
writes a letter, doesn’t he? Hark! 
the last hour is tolling! Twelve !’ 

The door opens, and Bessie, with 
a wild cry, moves but a step, and 
presses her hand to her heart. 
George stands before her, pale 
with the excitement of the moment, 
but hopeful, and with love in his 
eyes. 

‘George, my dear boy! cries 
old Ben, grasping the young man’s 
hands. 

‘Can you forgive me, 
asks George. 

A grateful sob escapes from the 
girl’s overcharged heart, and the 
lovers are linked in a close em- 
brace. 

As if this happy union has con- 
jured them up, there enter on the 
instant Jim Naldret and Mrs. Nal- 
dret, she nursing David's little 
daughter. And behind them, with a 
wistful look, with hands that are con- 
vulsedwith excess oftenderness,with 
eyes and face and heart filled with 
yearning love, stands the Mother 
hungering for her child! Tenderly 
and solemnly Saul places Tottie in 
Jane’s arms. The Mother steals 
softly into the shop with her child ; 
and Saul follows, and kneels before 
her. Presently she takes him also 
to her breast. 


Bessie 2” 
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‘Dear wife ? he murmurs ; and 
a prayer of infinite thankfulness for 
the mercy and the goodness of God 
comes to his mind. 

Half-an-hour afterwards, he en- 
ters the room with Jane and their 
child. 

‘Bessie,’ he says, ‘this is my 
wife, Jane.’ 

And as Bessie kisses her and ca- 
resses her, the sorrow of the past 
melts into gratitude for the present. 

They sit and talk. 

‘George and I are going into 
business together,’ says Saul. ‘We 
shall start a little shop of our own.’ 

‘And stop at home,’ remarks 
Mrs. Naldret, ‘and be contented.’ 

‘Yes,’ replies George, ‘ on bread- 
and-cheese and kisses. I shall be 
able to buy my pots and pans now.’ 
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Somehow or other George has 
come into possession of the little 
silk purse again. 

‘ Bessie !’ exclaims Mrs. Nal- 
dret. ‘My dream that I told you 
last year 'Il come true ! 

The maid blushes. She is dream- 
ing happily now. So are they all 
indeed. Old Ben hopes that they 
will not wake up presently. 

Silence falls upon them. And 
in the midst of the silence, the 
sounds of music steal to their ears, 
and they gaze at each other with 
earnest grateful eyes. It is the 
waits playing ‘Home, sweet Home.’ 

‘Do you remember, George ?’ 
says Bessie, with a tender clasp. 

Softly, sweetly, proceeds the 
hymn of Home. ‘The air is filled 
with harmony and prayer. 


THE END. 
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